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“WHY I DO NOT GO TO CHURCH.” 


A CLERGYMAN’S COMMENT. 
G. W. BUTTERWORTH, Lirt.D. 


HE reactions of a liberal-minded parson to Colonel T. B. 
ard’s article “‘ Why I do not go to Church ”’ in the April 
number of the HisBerT JOURNAL are somewhat varied. 
The business of attracting men to Church is our main pre- 
occupation, and we are concerned when they refuse to come. 
Nevertheless we reflect that at no time in history have all 
men come to Church ; and although we are told to-day that 
men are coming less and less, there are still some who do 
come, and these not always the least intelligent of our 
community. As for Colonel Luard himself, his absence 
does not worry me personally. He is clearly a religious 
man, and in the last resort on our side. But that he repre- 
sents the mass of laymen I should unhesitatingly deny. 
surmise that there are in England very few people indeed 
who feel as Colonel Luard feels and have the learning and 
ability to express their objections to current religion as he 
does. My own working experience has not lain among this 
small minority ; but I have an extensive acquaintance, 
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covering many years, with artisans, shopkeepers, cle} 
business managers, schoolmasters, lawyers and doctor, 
fact, with the men (to say nothing of the women) 
constitute the bulk of the community and perform mog 
its day-to-day tasks. The majority of these, like Coloy 
Luard, absent themselves from Church, but for reas 
quite different from his. Few of them, if they were tor 
his article, would understand its real meaning, although 
readily acknowledge that they would in a confused way fq 
that he justified their position. The real reasons which ke 
men from Church are indifference, absorption in pleasuy 
or domestic pursuits, prejudice or ignorance, politic 
antagonism to religion of any kind, and occasionally (althoug 
for the most part the people I describe are ee 
moral and upright members of society) less repu 
reasons. 

There is a tendency for men who are enthusiastic about 
some particular change to project their enthusiasm inh 
large classes of people in order, I suppose, to give it momen: 
tum. We are told, for instance, that ‘** youth ” wants this 
or that, or that “‘ labour”? demands something or othe, 
Doubtless the speaker in either case is legitimately passionat: 
on behalf of a good cause. But when one comes to deal with 
the actual person concerned, the youth or the labourer, much 
stimulation is necessary before he can be brought to a com 
plete awareness of what he “‘ wants.”” There are, no doubt, 
underlying and unconscious needs and demands, which vary 
slightly from age to age, and which at the present time at 
calling men to revise their religious ideas and to modify 
some of the phraseology of worship. If we are quite certain 
that what we personally see to be good for ourselves, ani 
true in itself, will prove good and true for all people, and that 
it is this which men who appear to us to be utterly indifferent 
to religion are silently calling for, then we are entitled to 
say, with Colonel Luard, that ‘“‘ everywhere men and women 
are groping and feeling their way to new orientations which 
shall open up new paths of creative vision and life.” But 
the religious needs of men are historically very old, and 
psychologically deep-seated, and they have been satisfied in 
certain traditional ways for many centuries ; so that a wise 
man will pause before concluding that the changes which he 
desires are of necessity the changes which all humanity 
needs. To be precise, if we formulated to-morrow a religious 
system in which the “‘ worship of Jesus ”’ (I let this phrase 
pass for the moment, with the remark, however, that 1 
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strict theology it would be contested) was omitted and the 
iumble between the ‘‘ Semitic Ruler of Princes and the 
ohannine Spirit of truth and love ”’ was resolved into a 
clear-cut and always logical conception of God, and a 
liturgy framed that confined itself to such things as 
“Catholics, Friends and Unitarians’’ hold in common, 
would this new religion gain the allegiance of the men who, 
for reasons good or bad, find our present religion unsatis- 
factory ; and would it, apart from rhetoric and in cold fact, 
lead them into new paths of “ creative vision and life”? Is 
there not a chance that men as a whole, so far as they wanted 
religion at all, might actually miss something which the 
“worship of Jesus ’’ had supplied, or even something which 
the energies of the “‘ Semitic Ruler ” had infused into human 
affairs ? 

I think it is a caution due to considerations such as these, 
and not merely an ignorance of modern thought and an 
aversion to change, which leads the clergy to cling to old 
forms of theology and worship. And it must be remembered 
that it is they, and they almost alone, who come into close 
touch with the human soul in the crises of life. No one 
would contend more earnestly than I that the Church should 
be in the forefront of human progress, that she should form 
the soul of the nation, preventing retrogression and decay 
and setting free the spirit of man for high enterprises. But 
in a world of sickness and accident (until science can show 
us how to prevent these evils) and of death, which can never 
be eliminated, a considerable part of the work of the clergy 
must always be consolation, the lulling of anxieties and the 
forgiveness of sins. Questions of the meaning of Authority, 
or of Inspiration, of the contributions of Hellenism and 
Jewish Messianism to Christianity, or the influence of 
scientific knowledge on our conception of the miraculous, 
become unimportant when one is trying to comfort a soul 
in distress or to make a little easier the dread passage from 
this world to the beyond. Not that this is the only element 
in the Church’s work. But it is the element of which men 
who do not ordinarily worship with us feel in need at certain 
times ; and the words and concepts we use then are apt to 
be carried over into our ordinary worship and to colour it, 
no doubt unduly. The fact remains, however, that the 
traditional system has proved its efficacy for personal 
ministrations through centuries of experience ; and it is this, 
together with the value of the moral influence of the example 
of Jesus, presented with all the dignity of divine authority 
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to our people from their childhood, which makes the cl 
nervous of changes the effect of which no one can foresee, 
When the bishops and clergy are reminded of thy 
responsibilities, as Colonel Luard reminds them, I think thy 
in fairness these points should be remembered. Having sai{ 
this, however, I hasten to add that some change in oy 
Church services is overdue, and has now become a matter 
urgency; not because ordinary men clamour for it, by 
because the few who are capable of judging deem it to 
salutary. Our present Prayer Book encountered much 
opposition when it was first introduced. It survived only 
by the aid of a strong authority. Now I maintain that itis 
unfair to expect the clergy to reform our services themselves, 
just as it would be unfair to expect your family solicitor tp 
remedy the law’s delays. Although no one pays much 
respect to the Act of Uniformity, still the Act remains, and 
has a cramping effect. Endless experimentation has been, 
and still is, going on, but all within the general structure of 
the Prayer Book services. Many experiments are of such 
poor quality that they deserve to die. But if any happen 
to be valuable, how can they be commended to the ordinary 
layman without the backing of authority? The most 
enlightened cleric is at the mercy of a few die-hards who 
complain to the bishop that he is doing things that ar 
illegal. The men to move in this matter, so far as the Church 
of England is concerned, are the men who hold the power, 
that is, the bishops. Any service that a parson brings to his 
ople, be it good, bad or indifferent, is at once accepted if 
e can say it has the bishop’s authority. Services for use on 
national occasions, such as the Coronation, have a still 
stronger backing, and are accepted and used even beyond 
the limits of the Church of England. It is this kind of 
authoritative action that we need if the Church is ever to be 
stirred from its lethargy and to make a fresh appeal, not to 
its own pious members (who are for the most part satisfied 
with the present services), but to a wider religious public. | 
repeat that I do not myself believe in the existence of large 
numbers of men who are offended by our present worship 
and desire something better. But some of this sort exist, 
and there are many more who might be aroused by a new 
start, as it were, in our common religious life. A further 
possible result, and a very hopeful one, would be the bridging, 
at least partially, of the gulf between the Church of England 
and Nonconformity. 


The changed services which I have in mind would not be 
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obligatory on all. It would be recognised, in framing them, 
that the Act of Uniformity (even if, in our English way, for 
respectability’s sake we still kept it upon the statute book) 

gone for ever. Two different types of services would 
exist in friendly rivalry until it was seen whether or no the 
new one suited the needs of men, in this age, better than did 
the old. But the new services must have an authoritative 
recommendation to give them a chance; not the passive 
approval which certain bishops give to the Prayer Book of 
1928. Difficulties might arise in single-church areas, but 
not in towns, where the number of churches would enable 
all worshippers to get the services they wanted, as they get 
them now, within a reasonable distance. To meet the 
objection that we should be departing still further from 
uniformity, it should be explained that strict uniformity is 
not demanded by religion, but is a device intended to assist 
governments, whether ecclesiastical or civil, in keeping men 
under control. Uniformity has a value, but not a religious 
value. 

In preparing the new services it would ensure failure if 
recourse were had to Commissions, either parliamentary or 
ecclesiastical. Apart from the time these would take, they 
would be forced to balance phrases and to watch jealously 
for infringements of dogmatic positions on this side or that. 
This would stifle the freshness with which the task ought to 
be approached. If as a result a little heterodoxy crept in 
here or there, it would do no more harm than the doubtful 
doctrine which fills many widely used hymns and is subject 
tono authority at all. The best means would perhaps be a 
small committee, five at the most and three would be better, 
ofthe right men. The requisite characteristics for these are, 
in this order, a genuinely Christian faith and devotional 
spirit (not to be confused with a dogmatic certitude on every 
point), a sympathy with common men and a knowledge of 
their needs, a fresh and imaginative mind, able to appreciate 
poetry, a wide and critical, though not too specialised, know- 
ledge of the history of our religion, and a pure and simple 
style of English writing. Such men would not be likely to 
be found among the bishops, because official duties neces- 
sarily turn these men into administrators ; nor among the 
cler, as a whole, and for the same reasons; although 
hidden away in remote corners there may be treasures of 
men whose very gifts make them unsuitable for the rough 
and ready methods of preferment which the Church is forced 
to adopt. Laymen like the late Robert Bridges, or the 
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present laureate, John Masefield, come to one’s mind y 
embodying some at least of the essential qualities. Advig 
could, of course, be sought from all quarters, but the fing] 
touches would call for men of delicate sxsthetic sensibility, 
The treasuries of devotion through the centuries would 
available for guidance, and among them our Prayer Book; 
although this latter, with its sombre heaviness, might be 
found to take a lower place than John Bull loves to assj 

to it. Constructive suggestions would also be invited, as 
designs are invited for a new cathedral, to give the youn 


and unknown man a chance of showing what he can produce, 


While this work was proceeding, prayers would be offered 
in every church for God’s blessing upon it. But the voice of 
controversy would be silent, for it would seem a mark of bad 
breeding to intrude upon what might prove to be the means 
of opening a new era in our national religious life. Could we 
not be humble and patient, expecting confidently that God 
would give us what we really needed ? Least of all should 
we listen to men who might assure us that if this or that 
phrase were altered, or doctrine modified, or custom abro- 
gated, we should be heading for wholesale unbelief or moral 
disaster ? No one in fact knows what results might follow 
from changes of expression in our theology or worship. A 
— historical se is the adoption of the vernacular 

rayer Book and the popularisation of the Scriptures in the 
sixteenth century, changes which have certainly produced 
more good than harm, in spite of the fears with which earnest 
men regarded them. Even better would it be to compare 
our position with that of men in the first century, when Jews 
feared that Christian teaching would mean an end of morality, 
and Greeks that the disuse of images signified atheism. 
Neither fear was realised. The world was, in fact, entering 
upon a sme of creative morality and worship, in advance 
of anything known before. So to-day, as social relations 
change, knowledge deepens, and the conditions of life and 
industry are being revolutionised, it may be that we are 
entering upon a new age for religion. The conservative may 
conceivably be right, and the old ways, which have stood the 
test of time, may be as everlasting as the hills. But it seems 
more likely that the new wine will sooner or later burst the 
old bottles. The Church ought, then, to welcome expet'- 
ment and innovation; for how is she to know what 1s 
necessary, or what is possible, without trial? But the 
experiment must be boldly conceived and, while not being 
forced upon such as do not need it, must be authoritatively 
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romulgated so as to ensure that those who desire to take 
advantage of it may do so without fear. Petty and tinkerin 
changes made at the whim of individuals only irritate, an 
jead us nowhere. 

In regard to the principles upon which experiment should 
roceed, I deprecate Colonel Luard’s remarks about abolish- 
ing the “‘ worship of Jesus” and dethroning the “ Semitic 
Ruler of Princes.” If Christianity has followed a road so 


8) essentially wrong as he suggests, then it is a perversity rather 


than a healthy organic growth, and needs ending, not mend- 


ns ing. But the fact to which I referred at the beginning, that 


Christian doctrine and worship, in their traditional forms, 
have enabled countless souls to face the trials of life bravely, 
and to die in confident hope, and that even now, when these 
forms are so clearly out of harmony with modern knowledge 
and, shall I say too, modern aspiration, they are yet found 
satisfactory by millions of worshippers, must make us pause 
before we assume they are wholly erroneous. Surely it is 
adjustment, re-interpretation, and an accession of vitality 
from within, that our forms-need. The essentials of the 
traditional system might easily be retained, just as Jesus 
retained the doctrine of God’s fatherhood, and yet be cleared 
of imperfections and accretions, and enriched by a fresh 
application to our every-day life. Moreover, Christianity 
does not need to be a clear-cut logical system. It is a life, 
which can include divergent elements. We need not be too 
much afraid of differences. What we do need is to loosen 
the screws which for centuries have repressed Christian 
inspiration. As in practical conduct, so in worship, we do 
not yet know what Christianity is capable of, so little has it 
been tried by its professed adherents. 

Generally speaking, the revisers of our services should 
aim at replacing the heavy solemnity of the Prayer Book by 
a spirit of grace, lightness and hopefulness. The early 
Christians spoke to God as if He really were their Father, 
and we ought to do the same. If Colonel Luard means that 
our present services are so heavily charged with the idea of 
God as Potentate that the idea of His Fatherhood is smoth- 
ered, I am sure he is right. Again, the belief that the human 
race lies under sentence of death and that only a small 
fraction of it will escape, a belief embedded in everything 
that has come to us through the Middle Ages, but which 
even the traditionalist does not hold now, should be elimi- 
nated and replaced by a belief in the universal love of God. 
The notion of a static world, with its rulers and classes of 
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men unchangeably fixed, should yield to something more} 
accordaneée with the present facts of ceaseless change; y 
that the Communist could no longer assert that our religi 

was a dope to make the poor satisfied with their misery, 
Humility, awe and a sense of our unworthiness shoul 
characterise all Christian worship, but I agree with Colond 
Luard that the Prayer Book expressions of man’s sinfulnes 
and helplessness are exaggerated. Short credal forms coul 
easily be composed, well within the limits of the New Testa, 
ment, which were dynamic, spurring men on to action, 
rather than reflective, as our present Creeds are. Use might 
be made of readings from other literature than the Bible 
a collection of suitable passages, both of prose and 
is a genuine need. Much more speaking and singing, both 
of prayer and praise, might be given to the congregation, 9 
that the worship became less of a one-man business than it 
isnow. Inshort, unless we believe that the fount of Christian 
inspiration, which produced the early liturgies (and how 
fresh and stimulating these must have been in their day} 


richness, depth and reality might be imparted to worship; 
and this without cutting ourselves adrift from the past or 
denying any of the essentials of Christianity. If orthodox 
Christians would take their belief in the Holy Spirit a little 
more seriously, there is scarcely anything we could not do, 
But while we stop every passage forward by barriers which 
are of our own making, and not God’s, we are indeed help- 
less. 

Not the least gain of fresh forms of worship, framed on 
the lines I have indicated, might be that they would be found 
of value far outside the limits of the Church of England. 
Being myself a priest of the Church of England, and answer- 
ing an attack made on her services, I naturally envisage her 
as making the necessary reforms, through her chief officers, 
the bishops. But the partitions between enlightened men 


thin, and the changes I have in mind might well lead to 
further unity in our worship and religious life. If God is not 
to-day calling us in this direction, then I for one misread the 


signs of the times. 
G. W. BUTTERWORTH. 


CATERHAM, SURREY. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE “ RECALL.” 


REGINALD F. RYND, M.A., B.D., 
Late Reader of the Temple. 


Tue timely summons of the Archbishop to a renewed effort 
to give effect to Christian principle in the national life has 
met with a sympathetic response from all quarters from 
which such a response might not unnaturally be expected. 
Religious bodies of all denominations are united in the 
conviction that if we are to continue in any sense to claim 
the Christian character for our civilisation it must be purged 
of much that can no longer be held compatible with that 
claim and which in some aspects of the national life is a 
total repudiation of it. 

But it must be confessed that the means by which this 
end may be attained are less clear in many minds than the 
necessity of it. The religious problem in these days of 
extended education is not primarily one of faith or morals. 
Or shall we say that the appeal to the emotions on which 
faith depends can no longer be expected to operate indepen- 
dently of the intellectual assent to doctrines that many 
regard as relics of a primitive and pre-scientific cast of 
thought with little or no relevance to the prevailing weltan- 
schauung of the modern world. It is not merely a question 


of the antithesis between “‘ natural ’’ and ‘‘ supernatural ” 


in the effort to establish an authoritative guide to belief and 
conduct, it is rather a question of interpretation over the 
Whole field of Christian apologetics and the failure of the 
Churches to organise, in thought and practice alike, the 
principles which grow out of the creeds they profess. One 
salient example will suffice to illustrate the bewildering con- 
fusion created in the public mind by the differences that 
divide the exponents of Christian principle in the Church of 
England alone. This is the apparently insoluble problem of 
Vou, XXXV. No. 4. 489 
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“‘non-resistance.” Two distinctive and _irreconcilab) 
loyalties lie at the root of this question, one owed to the 
uncompromising principle enunciated by Christ that eyjj 
may not be resisted by its own weapons, the other restj 
on a social and political realism that refuses to abandon the 
only safeguard against anarchy in the present state of 
human society, still liable to passions and impulses that can 
only be met by the properly-constituted weapons of repres. 
sion and coercion. With an Archbishop commending “ war” 
as an inalienable and legitimate weapon of self-defence or in 
defence of public “ right ” and a Canon of St Paul’s utterly 
repudiating this doctrine as disloyal to the spirit and teaching 
of Christ, it is scarcely surprising that lesser mortals should 
suspend “‘ judgement ” on an issue on which these exalted 
experts are unable to agree. 

When, however, we pass from general principles of 


Christian conduct to particular doctrines we are faced bya | 


situation no less confusing, as in spite of a tacit acceptance 
of the fundamental tenets of the Christian faith there is a 
suspicion abroad that there is an ever-widening gap between 
“‘ subscription ” and conviction and that numbers of the 
clergy profess in public a belief in doctrines which in private 
they repudiate. 

In both the Prayer Book and the Articles a draft is made 
upon their intellectual veracity which many of the clergy 
are no longer able to honour. Nor is this predicament 
confined to the clergy, as the able and scholarly article by 
Colonel Luard in the current issue of HinBpert JOURNAL 
eloquently testifies. As Huxley said in another connection: 


** It is surely time for us to have done once for all with lies.” | 


If this be regarded as a somewhat extreme illustration of 
the pass to which many have been brought, clergy and laity 
alike, we have only to consider the probable reaction of the 
candid and intelligent mind to many of the obsolete and 
irrelevant doctrines that make the Prayer Book such an 
utterly unsuitable medium or manual of worship or devotion 
for the age in which we live. To take a single instance, how 
many people are honest in their affirmation Sunday after 
Sunday that they believe that ‘* Christ will come to be their 
Judge”? ? The cosmological no less than the physical 
inferences from this doctrine are so utterly alien to the pre- 
vailing habit of mind that no candid person can any longer 
attach the slightest meaning to it. it is a relic from days 
when the “‘ Second Coming” was an integral factor of the 
“faith” as then understood. But it is notorious that 
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whatever symbolic value the doctrine may once have had, 
for the anticipations it embodied were never realised on the 
lane of history or experience, it now has none for the whole 
idea of ‘‘ judgement ”’ as developed in Jewish no less than 
rimitive Christian eschatology has long been relegated to 
the limbo of dreams. Taken at its face or factual value the 
notions it enshrines are too fantastic to be regarded seriously 
while it is in direct contradiction to the language of Jesus 
Himself who in more than one context spoke of ‘‘ Judge- 
ment’ as having been pronounced by the very fact of His 
resence and the choice that henceforth lay for men between 
the ‘‘ Kingdom of God ”’ and the “ world that lay in dark- 
ness.” 

What, again, can be more unedifying or incongruous than 
the vocal declaration of a body of mere children that Christ 
“did not abhor the Virgin’s womb”? Apart from the 
language, which is sufficiently crude in the connection in 
which it is introduced, what right have we to retain in our 
liturgy and thus impose as “ de fide ’’ a doctrine that even 
the conservative school of theological thought repudiates or 
regards as belonging to a late and unreliable tradition, 
ignored by two of the evangelists and implicitly rejected by 
the language of St Paul ? 

Christianity, if it is to continue to mould the moral and 
emotional impulses of an age like our own, with its restless 
quest for reality in regions of thought that owe little or 
nothing, in mode or method, to the past, must meet this 
spirit of inquiry on its own ground or remain in passive 
and impotent isolation. It can no longer be identified with 
a blind and unreasoning ‘“‘ faith’ or a belief in a series of 
incredible ‘‘ events,” half in the world of experience, half 
out of it, by which the whole trend of man’s complex and 
perpetually evolving historical development is to be judged 
and interpreted. Orthodox theology is based upon a series 
of assumptions so complex in their nature and so obscure in 
their origins that the thought and study of a lifetime can do 
no more than reveal the hopelessness of the attempt to 
achieve even a minimum of agreement as to their meaning 
or the validity of the arguments on which they depend. It 
is nothing less than disingenuous to claim the exalted 
sanction of ‘revelation’? for the mass of contradictory 
notions that emerged from the squabbles and logomachies 
of successive Councils. The Articles are “‘ sicklied o’er with 
a pale cast of (theological) thought ”’ that makes them little 
more than a mausoleum of outworn symbolism and pseudo- 
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science that repels the candid inquirer after truth. He seg | 
in them not a reflection of the mind and spirit of Christ, by 
of that passion for dogmatic finality and accuracy in a sphere 
of thought immersed in mystery and in connection with 
which, as Hooker said, “our fittest eloquence is silence,” 
To make God a Being “ without body, parts or passions” 
is to make Him a non-entity who transcends the utmost 
limits of what thought or imagination can predicate of His 


nature and mode of operation on the plane of our mortality, J 


How, we ask, can a religious revival be given any lasting 
effect if it is to be conducted within the four corners of g 
creed that speaks in language that is unintelligible to simple 
minds while many of its doctrines are an offence to that 
sense of intellectual veracity that has discredited so many of 
the traditional notions and nostrums that contented men in 
less critical eras than our own ? 

Are we, for instance, to continue to be bound by ow 
formularies to the unethical doctrine of the ‘‘ Atonement” 
with its unedifying emphasis on the blood of Christ and its 
background of vicarious expiation which the prophets of the 
seventh century before Christ decisively rejected as a valid 
sacrifice for sins ? What but hypocrisy can be the outcome 
in hymns and prayers alike of sentiments so far in advance 
of either feeling or experience that they are a mockery on 
the lips of those who repeat them? Again, for the average 
healthy-minded man or woman to declare that the “* burden” 
of their sins is “‘intolerable”’ is to put a strain on their 
sincerity that in nine cases out of ten it cannot bear. It 
may be a fact to be deplored that the sensibility to sin has 
become blunted in a society where the prevailing standard 
of morality is measured by little more than its capacity to 
keep people out of the police court, but nothing is gained in 
religion by pretending to a state of mind we are not really 
conscious of or by assuming an emotion that can only be 
evoked by a religious exaltation of spirit to the level of which 
our common humanity so rarely aspires. 


That the need of re-awakening this headstrong generation | 


to a sense of their separation from God is urgent in any view 
of a general revival will scarcely be denied, but the time has 
passed when it was possible, as it was in Wesley’s day, to 
shake people out of the rut of infidelity or indifference by 
an organised appeal to their more elemental emotions or by 
the terror inspired by the thought of a totally unimaginable 
existence beyond the grave. Such bogeys as served Wesley 
in his portentous “ pilgrimage of grace’ no longer operate. 
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They belong to a primitive religious mentality that, for 
better or worse, this age has outgrown and any re-affirmation 
of Christian principle or the values that belong to the 
Christian estimate of life and experience must be based on 
that experience and shown to be congruous with the sense of 
reason and order and reality which lies at the root of our 
reactions, moral, intellectual and emotional, alike. 

Modern agnosticism is not based, as so many seem to 


| think, on a denial of the transcendental world, but only on a 


rejection of the Church’s claim to have made a final and 
irreversible survey of its limits and its points of contact with 
the world of experience. Could this claim be substantiated 
we should not now be asking why the influence of the 
Churches has so deteriorated that on the general field of 
social or international policy they can do nothing to stem 
the tide of those political passions which are rapidly carrying 


| civilisation to inescapable catastrophe. Many of these 


“ideologies,” however misguided and mischievous, have 
more of the element of true religion in them than the dreary 
pedestrianism of orthodox piety, rooted in ideas that belong 
toa phase of human thought and development that is past 
and that is powerless to absorb or consolidate the spiritual 
sensibilities of perhaps the most adventurous and icono- 
clastic age in the history of Western civilisation. 

The Christian doctrine of God, which must be the founda- 
tion of any new or true evaluation of man’s place and purpose 
in the scheme of creation, is still shrouded in obscurities 
while the tendencies of modern theism seem to lie between 
the extremes of a return to the uncompromising trans- 
cendentalism of the past or a type of pantheism not easily to 
he distinguished from nature-worship. 

There can be no approach to this the most sublime and 
most mysterious of all the truths presented to faith and 
imagination alike through the charitiifl of the crude anthropo- 
morphism which disfigures the thought and language of the 
Prayer Book. 

A rational theology will recognise that no language about 
God can be more than an approximation to a reality that 
transcends the utmost limits that both thought and language 
can reach. 

But we have only to compare the poetry of the images 
through which the Supreme Being is portrayed in the 
prophetic writings or the beautiful imagery that lifts the 
language of the Wisdom literature to so sublime a level of 
thought and imagination with the language of the Prayer 
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Book to take a true measure of its insufficiency. What hy 
been called the “ blessed truth” that God is a “ Person} 
whatever metaphysical or philosophical warrant there 
be for this doctrine, can be stressed so far beyond the limi 
prescribed by congruity or the natural reticence that sug! 
a subject demands as to become either meaningless or absunj 
Our spiritual sensibilities are not stimulated but represgej 
by much of the bald language of the Prayer Book in whi¢, 
God is addressed as a kind of Oriental Despot who must 
propitiated by His ‘* humble servants ’’ and on whose favouy 
it is not always possible or politic to depend. Many of th 
collects are trite and trivial to the point of bathos, while th 
prayers as often as not reflect neither the faith nor sentiments 
of numbers of people who are compelled to accept them a 
the expression of a worship or devotion to which ther 
response is cold or mechanical. 

Again, what religious value can we attach to-day to the 
insistence on the merits of Christ, a doctrine depending o 
the piacular and propitiatory aspect of His death which can 
have no meaning apart from an estimate of the divine natur 
that is as revolting to our ethical sense as it is incompatible 
with the teaching of Christ Himself. I will have mercy and 
mot sacrifice,’ words which find an echo in the beautiful 
language of Micah : 


** Wherewith shall I come before the Lord my God and 


bow myself before the High God ? Shall I come befor 
Him with burnt offerings, with calves of a year old! 
Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams or with 
ten thousands of rivers of oil ? Shall I give my firstbom 
for my transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin 
of my soul? He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good, 
and what does the Lord require of thee but to do justly 
and to love mercy and to walk humbly with thy God?” 


Compare such language as this with the tangled web of 
theological sophistries through the labyrinthine strands of 
which our bewildered mortality has wandered since first men 
presumed to apply their feeble human categories of thought 
and language to the elucidation of mysteries that must in 
the nature of things transcend them. 

‘Credo ut intelligam ” is no longer a valid principle in 
the light of which we can approach that inner sanctuary of 
our moral and emotional nature where the voice of God can 
be heard above the clamour of contending factions or the 
claims of a world that ‘‘ is too much with us late and soon.” 
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It is notorious that “‘ belief”? as applied to the traditional 
dogmas of the Church so far from having brought “ under- 
standing” has merely filled the world with confusion and 
bloodshed in men’s passionate effort to impose their own 
articular interpretation of doctrines about which, after two 
millenniums of speculation, no general agreement has been 
ched. 
viavhere the spirit of the Christian evangel survives at all, 
it will most often be found not on the high-roads of those 
systems more concerned with doctrinal continuity than with 
the re-interpretation of their doctrines in terms of modern 
thought, but on the bye-roads of an attachment to the teach- 
ing and example of Jesus by which the lives of countless 
people are — who never enter the doors of a place of 
public worship. 

It is idle for the Church to condemn this conduct as mere 
antinomianism or evidence of a presumptuous self-sufficiency 
that scorns the properly-constituted ‘* means of grace.” 

If the Church decides that her divine commission depends 
upon the retention of ideas that men can no longer in common 
honesty accept, she cannot blame those who remain outside 
her doors or seek some expression of the impulses towards 
religion and the life of the spirit by more congenial channels 


| than those the Church provides. But other considerations 


enter into this vexed question of the Church’s ability to 
bring men back to their allegiance to the Christian way of 
life with all that this involves in a highly-organised and 
profoundly politically-minded society like our own. 

The view is widely held, whether justifiably or not, that 
the Established Church is a reactionary body, far more 
concerned to consolidate her claims as the “national ” 
organon of religion, with all in the way of social primacy and 
prestige that this involves, than to make that claim a reality 
by entering the arena of economic adjustment and demanding 
justice for the ‘‘ under-dog ”’ and the vast, inarticulate army 
of the ‘* dispossessed.” Nor is it easy to rebut this charge 
in view of the appalling contrasts that exist in the clerical 
scale of emoluments which confers a princely salary at one 
end of the scale and redresses the balance at the other by 
appeals to public charity and the provision of cast-off clothing 
for the families of the less fortunate officials of the Establish- 
ment. That many of the Church’s leaders are acutely con- 
scious of the urgent need of reform in this particular is little 
consolation to a harassed clergy dogged iy the demon of 
poverty at every step of the thorny path that confronts them. 
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To condone this state of affairs in ecclesiastical finance jg 
demand of even clerical human nature more in the way ¢ 
patience or passivity than anyone has the right to ex 

Certainly the vision of a highly-paid episcopate dwelling jy 
pontifical and unapproachable isolation consorts ill with th 
principles of life and conduct propounded by Christ, to whoy 
service, and the following of whose example, the clergy, 
whatever their grade or rank, are by their vows irrevoealh 
pledged. If we have left the ideal of apostolic poverty behini 
us for ever, our intuitive sense of fitness demands that the 
organisation of any body pledged to the principles of th 
Gospel shall pay something more than mere lip-service ty 
that ideal of democracy which is the guiding spirit of ow 


political life with the ‘‘ transvaluation ” of social ‘* values” f 


that grows out of it. 


But it is, perhaps, less the defects in detail that must) 


attach to any human institution, as such, that are in dange 
of invalidating the “ Recall,” than the general impression 
that the Established Church is too class- and caste-ridden an 
organisation to get into effective touch with that immens 
mass of the nation, which while in no sense hostile to religion, 
sees in it as it is to-day little more than an emotional outlet 
for the comfortable classes with no message for those who by 
social habit or intellectual honesty remain outside. 

While in the nature of the case it is impossible to do mor 
than sketch in outline those considerations that in the 
writer’s opinion will make any widespread return to organised 
religion unlikely, enough has been said to indicate the trend 
of those opinions which may be regarded as certain to 
operate against it. It may well be questioned how far any 
appeal sponsored by the Church as she is will penetrate from 
the circumference to the centre of the national consciousness. 
But she will merely scratch the surface of this vitally impor 
tant problem unless the changes demanded by the temper of 


the age, both as to her constitution and her doctrines, are | 


made the basis of her future efforts at evangelisation. 


R. F. RYND. 


HERRINGSWELL, SUFFOLK. 
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LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY AND 
LIBERAL JUDAISM. 


C. G. MONTEFIORE. 


Tue relation of religious belief to moral conduct is intricate 
and difficult. It is no longer possible to maintain the simple 
views of our Jewish and Christian forefathers. No educated 
person now supposes that righteousness, even of the highest 
quality, is the prerogative of the particular religious group 
to which he himself happens to belong. Diverse theistic 
beliefs, at any rate, all produce holy and noble lives, though 
it may be that there is a special flavour of beauty, or a 
certain shade of distinctiveness, in the characters of the 
lives which the different kinds of Theism may engender. 
On the other hand, below the theistic or monotheistic level, 
the same thing could not be said. There are still existing 
certain ‘* heathen ”’ religions, I take it, which, in any ordin- 
ary senses of the word, make those who believe in them, 
and practise their rites, much less righteous, on the average, 
than the average Christian or Jew. This fact is the adequate 
justification of proselytising missions. It is not so much 
now for the welfare of the ‘“‘ heathen” in another world 
that these missions exist. It is for their well-being and their 
righteousness in this world that the missionaries lead self- 
sacrificing lives of exacting hardship and toil. 

The Jew as a theist may, reasonably, I think, consider 
missions. for his conversion superfluous and wasteful, while 
he may yet admit the propriety of missions to the “ heathen.” 
It must, I suppose, be conceded that there must be, theore- 
tically, such a close connection between religious truth and 
moral excellence as to make it necessary to believe that the 
fullest truth must produce, or help to produce, the finest 
excellences. But it must be admitted that this is a “ hard 
saying’: between Jewish, Protestant, Roman Catholic, 
497 
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saints it is, perhaps, only God who can measure the de 
of nobility. And even below the level of sainthood, who 
that, like the present writer, has mixed freely with all thre 


groups, has not had occasion to be grateful for the beautify | 


lives which he has been privileged to know well, and ty 
reverence deeply, among all of them ? 
Again, in all the theistic groups (I suppose this would he 


true of Mahommedans as well as of Jews and Christians, 


only I happen to know none) there are simple believers and 
philosophic believers. The difference between them may 
be tolerably large. (It may even be that the philosophic 
believer of group A is really and essentially nearer in faith 
to the philosophic believer in group B than he is to the simple 
believer in his own group. But this is another story,) 
Yet, while we may suppose that the philosophic believer 


possesses more truth than the simple believer, there is no 


good reason for supposing that he possesses more virtue, 
A Jewish or Anglican charwoman may be morally a nobler 
and finer creature than a Jewish or Anglican philosopher, 
Yet how does she conceive of God? If she is a Jewish 
charwoman, then quite possibly as a Being in a definite 
portion of space, far “up” beyond the sky—a shadowy 
and mysterious Form sitting upon a golden throne—with 
wonderfully sharp eyes and ears, and ever so thoughtful 
and kind. Does it matter very much that she thinks of 
God like that? It is true that article three of the Jewish 
creed says that “‘ God has not any form whatsoever,” but 
my Jewish charwoman has probably quite forgotten the 
creed, and I doubt whether she could make anything of, 
or have any relations with, a God who has “‘ no form what- 
soever.”” Is He, then, a sort of gas? But for her sweet, 
patient, noble life, how she pictures God to herself seems of 
small significance. If our charwoman is a Christian, she 
believes in the Trinity, but her Trinity means most probably 
three Gods rather than one. Yet the beauty of her life is 
no less exquisite than that of her sister Jewess, who, as she 
lies in her bed, whispers (for she remembers the verse from 
her childhood): ‘‘ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God, the 
Lord is One.” 

But nevertheless! One vacillates. There is a see-saw. 
For, assuredly, to seek for truth in matters of the deepest 
import is a lofty duty and a great privilege. To cherish 
truth, to desire to propagate and disseminate truth, is part 
of man’s distinction. We may hold that a lion knows a 
little about goodness (for can he not be kind to his wife 
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and his children ?), but he certainly knows nothing about 
truth. 

So much by way of preface. Now I come to my specific 
purpose. For some 2,400 years the Jews—now a few of 
them, now many of them, now fitfully and feebly, now 
strongly and eagerly—have possessed, in diverse manners 
and fashions, the conception of a religious mission or charge. 
When Browning wrote, ‘“‘ By Thy servant Moses the watch 
was set,” the critics would tell us that the poet antedated 
it, but another thousand years would make small difference. 
Two thousand four hundred years is long enough. “‘ Though 
near upon cock-crow we keep it yet.’ There is no sign of 
cock-crow, but we do “ keep it yet.” 

This charge mainly concerns the conception of God. In 
spite of the charwoman business, and of all which these 
ladies imply, we assume that the purest and truest con- 
ception of God (purest and truest as it seems to us) is still 
of importance for ourselves and for the world. (The least 
learned elementary teacher in England still depends upon, 
and is linked up with, the most learned university professors.) 
What, roughly, is this conception ? One God who in Him- 
self is One, and who is also righteous and loving and wise. 
(“A God of infinite love, wisdom and power,” as Dr Major 
expresses it. The Church and the Twentieth Century, p. 61. 
Cp. Dr Dearmer on p. 119.) On the one hand, a God who is 
“spirit,” who “ has not any form whatsoever,” a God who 
emphatically is other than man and far removed from 
human limitations ; on the other hand, a “ personal” God 
who cares, and, as Lord Balfour phrased it, “‘ takes sides ” 
and is “‘ good.”” It was, I suppose, the second clause of the 
last sentence which made the Jews antagonistic to Spinoza, 
and which makes them opponents of every form of Pan- 
theism. It was the first which, whether through misunder- 
standing or no, made them resist Christianity, and remain 
always outside its fold. God is near “ with all kinds of 
nearness,” says the Talmud, but the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion is, they held and hold, a wrong application of this 
nearness. There are many “ aspects” of the divine; this 
they would acknowledge. They, too, speak of the Holy 
Spirit and of the Divine Word, but the Trinity, combined 
with the Incarnation, is for them an infraction, and not an 
enrichment, of the perfect Unity. 

If we can imagine that Christianity had, from the begin- 
ning, taken up a rigidly Uniterian position, if Jesus had 
been only regarded as the perfect man, the perfect teacher, 
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the revealer of the inmost nature of God, it is doubitfy 
whether any bitter antagonism from the side of the 
gogue would have arisen or have continued. It is true that 
in the lifetime of Jesus there were serious disputes about 
the Law, but if the line had been taken: Let Jews stij 
observe the Law, but let the Gentiles not be burdened with 
it, it is conceivable that a modus vivendi might have been 
found. But the Divinity of Christ, and then the Trinity, 
were insuperable obstacles. As we know from the Go 
themselves, the Shema (Deut. vi. 4) with its assertion of the 
divine Unity, and its command to love this Unity with one’s 
very blood, had, by the days of Jesus, become the watch 
word of Judaism. And the Shema was so interpreted as to 
be opposed to, and contradictory of, both the Incarnation 
and the Trinity. The conflict between Synagogue and 
Church deepened and became more acute. No philosophic 
interpretation of the Trinity, as in the Nicene or Athanasian 
Creed, which sought to show that a Trinity did not destroy, 
but only “ fulfilled,” the Unity, could bridge the bread 
Much, too, besides these two dogmas became abhorrent to 
the Jew. Pictorial representations, not only of Christ, but 
even of the Father Himself, as a venerable old man, witha 
long white beard, shocked Jewish sentiment in the highest 
degree, for however the Jewish charwoman, within her own 
mind, might conceive of God, she would regard any material 
outward representation of Him as a terrible sin. Then, too, 
the ordinary, average Jew could hardly be expected to 
understand the peculiar distinctions in the prayers of the 
pious Catholic to the Virgin Mary and to God. If, to the 
Jew, the notion that, in any but a purely metaphorical 
sense, God had a Son was false and repulsive, still more 
painful was the notion that God had a Mother. 

It was, therefore, natural that the feelings of Jews 
towards Unitarianism should be very different from their 
feelings towards the various forms of orthodox Christianity, 
whether Catholic or Protestant. In modern days, especially 
in the United States, the relations of Unitarians and Jews 
to one another have often become close and friendly. This 
has been notably and especially the case as regards Liberal 
Judaism and Unitarianism; an interchange of pulpits m 
America has been no uncommon thing. For, in order that 
this drawing together could come about, the change of 
doctrine and of thought could not be all on one side. The 
Jew had to change as well as the Christian. And this has 
been the case. In two directions more especially. Liberal 
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Judaism looks at, and estimates, the Law—the Pentateuch 
and its codes—very differently from Orthodox or Tradi- 
tinal Judaism. It no longer accepts the doctrine of a 
ect, homogeneous and Mosaic Law. It recognises the 
[gtimacy of the main conclusions of modern biblical 
criticism. It realises that they have come to stay. It has 
no desire, and never prays, for the restoration of the Temple 
and the sacrifices. It perceives in the Law (as in the whole 
Hebrew Bible) varieties of religious and moral excellence. 
It neither rejects law nor the Law, but in some respects it 
places the Prophets above the Law. This, on the one hand ; 
and, on the other hand, it tends, if rather more slowly, to 
ise the fire and force and beauty, the “ prophetic ” 
character of, and even the measure of originality in, the 
religious and ethical teaching of the Jesus of the Synoptic 
Gospels. Doubtless diverse differences of accent and 
emphasis remain. Memories of the past ; ancient and abid- 
ing loyalties, influence both Unitarian and Jew. Moreover, 
the Jew, however liberal, still obstinately maintains his 
belief in his ‘‘ charge,”’ his religious place under the sun, 
and his consequent duty of remaining separate and distinct. 
Yet, in the deepest essentials of religion, there is a remarkable 
agreement between him and his Unitarian brother. 

Is the rapprochement to extend beyond the borders of 
Unitarianism ? A liberal school of thought and of theology 
has arisen, or developed, within the Church of England, 
which makes the Liberal Jew, if he reads these things and 
takes note, wonder and rub his eyes! Are the old difficulties 
of the Jew—his ancient objections and antagonisms—being 
(in all unconsciousness) more widely understood? Are 
some of them being even recognised as not wholly unjustifi- 
able and mistaken ? Have we here, too, a drawing together, 
so that we may fight better and more closely, shoulder to 
shoulder, for the common cause of Theism in a world wherein 
Theism, as Jew and Christian understand the word, is being 
sorely threatened on many sides? Dark is the world for 
the Jew, for the Liberal Jew, perhaps, in some respects, 
quite as much as for the Orthodox Jew. But his cause is 
aed than his life. God, he whispers, may be fulfilling 

elf in strange and unexpected ways. 

It is, indeed, some of the essays in the volume entitled 
The Church and the Twentieth Century which have suggested 
the present paper. Not least, moreover, the remarkable 
foreword of the Bishop of Birmingham. The Liberal Jew 
joins hands with the Bishop when the latter writes : 








respectfully to consider the sentence which immediately 
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“Religious belief cannot remain unaltered in » ' 
0 


era when our understanding of the universe and of 
human history has been vastly enlarged. Much that Th 
our fathers believed must perish. Let it perish. Look F 
to the future. Religion, I am certain, is indestructibk, Atonet 
I have personally no doubt but that an empiri to “hi 
reached Theism will ultimately maintain itself as th es | 
most reasonable explanation of man and his worl on . 
that can be set forth” (p. xvii). mn Lae 


Much that our Jewish, no less than much that oy 





Christian, fathers believed must perish. On which side G 
however, has there to be more perishing ? Will the ultimate - 
religious result be more like a purified and enlarged Judaism v 
or a purified and enlarged Christianity ? al 


The Liberal Jew will, or should, consider it his duty very Pp 


t 
follows : But 


But is it deep ingrained prejudice, and the memories of old, 


Judaism from the first made its age-long protest ? Is not 


“The ethics most naturally in harmony with such} would 
Theism are, I am convinced, to be found in the teaching | rappr 
of Jesus.” the li 


; D 
unhappy far off things and battles long ago, which make the doctr 
Jew ask: Are not these very ethics more than fifty per cent, ing § 
Jewish ethics ? On an earlier page the Bishop writes : strais 


“Those elements in the Gospels and Acts of the} Fath 
Apostles which scholars assign to the mythmaking fancy } Just 
of the first two or three Christian generations, and of} sive 
which we would fain be rid, were especially the elements : 
beloved by Christians when the standard creeds were} doct 


framed ” (p. xi). me 

mi. 
Were not these “elements,” which the Bishop appears to} 4, A 
criticise and to abandon, the very elements against which} oop. 


their abandonment then, so far—pro tanto—a vindication | }.'; 


Judaism ? 


There is much in the Old Testament which the Libetal 


Jew, no less than most Christians, cannot accept as a record} the 
of fact. But the Liberal Jew has refused to draw the line of} @o, 
difference at the opening of the Gospel of Matthew. Hence} p,. 
he feels drawn to the Bishop who remarks : to 4 








‘* Behind the Creeds lies the New Testament—a col- 
lection of books deservedly held sacred, and yet con-| at' 
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taining not a little which we cannot accept as a record 
of fact ” (p. xi). 


The Jew has continuously objected to the doctrine of the 
Atonement. I fully admit that he has not often been at pains 
to make himself acquainted with the various interpretations 
of which that doctrine has been, and is, susceptible. But 
what says Dr Major ? He seems definitely to reject “ a belief 
in the efficacy of the expiatory sufferings of Christ.” For 


“‘We are unable to bring ourselves to believe that 
God needs our pleading of such.an expiatory sacrifice in 
order to forgive us our sins and to deliver us from evil. 
What the modern mind believes, if it believes anything 
at all about the matter, is the teaching of Jesus in the 
parable of the prodigal son ”’ (p. 70). 


But the exquisite parable of the prodigal son is entirely 
Jewish, and no Rabbi of the first, or any subsequent, century 
would have taken exception to it. Is there, then, no 
rapprochement here? It was certainly not to teaching on 
the lines of this great parable that the opposition to Jesus 
owed its origin. 

Dr Elliott Binns allows that “the form in which” the 
doctrine of ‘‘ the need for accepting, through faith, the aton- 
ing sacrifice of the death of Christ’ was “ preached led 
straight to Tritheism—the belief in three gods, with an angry 
Father who was placated by the death of His Son ”’ (p. 360). 
Just so. That is what the Jew has thought for many succes- 
sive generations. 

In Jewish theology, whether Orthodox or Liberal, the 
doctrine of the Fall finds no place. I think one could safely 
assert that it never did find a place in the same sense as one 
might say that the doctrines of the Resurrection of the Dead 
or the Immutability and Perfection of the Pentateuchal Code 
constituted an essential part of Orthodox Judaism from the 
days of Jesus to our own. In modern times the Fall would 
be repudiated by all Jewish teachers, be they Liberal or be 
they Orthodox. 

“The doctrine of the Fall,’’ writes Dr Major, ‘‘ which is 
the corner stone of our traditional theology, the original 
Gospel of Jesus neither teaches nor presupposes ”’ (p. 73). 
Precisely so, for that original Gospel was Jewish, according 
to the Judaism of the great Prophets at their best. 

The Jew, whether Liberal or Orthodox, naturally boggles 
at the conclusion of almost all Christian prayers: “‘ Through 
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Jesus Christ our Lord.”’ He never quite clearly understang 
what the preposition “ through ” is intended to mean, }; 
Major explains that the words signified that it was su 
that Christians were to plead “ before the divine Father thy 
merits of Christ’s propitiatory sacrifice as a ground for hegp. 
ing our prayers and answering them.” This was the inte. 
pretation put upon praying in Christ’s name. Dr Major 
approves of praying in Christ’s name, if we mean by it eithe 
(i) “* praying to God in the light of Christ’s unveiling to men 
of the Divine Nature and the Divine Will,” or (ii) “ praying 
to the Divine Father as Christ himself would pray were he in 
our circumstances.’ The Jew, though for various reasons 
he could not himself use the words, would have little to object 
to if they are used in either of Dr Major’s two senses. And 
the Jew would be still more ready to agree with Dr Major 
when he says : 


“* Jesus never taught that the Divine Father either 
heard or granted prayer on account of the merits or the 
sacrifice of his Son. The Divine Father is ever ready to 
hear prayer and to answer prayer. The Divine Fatheris 
ever ready to forgive sinners, when the sinners them- 
selves, in a spirit of penitence and love, are exercising 
forgiveness towards their fellow men ”’ (p. 77). 


This is exactly what Jewish rabbis and teachers have been 
preaching for the last 1900 years. Is, then, Dr Major— 
horribile dictu—not something of a Judaizer ? 

I am well aware—I repeat—that Christians would declare 
that they believe in the Divine Unity as firmly as any Jew, 
I know, too, that one of the purposes of the Nicene Creed was 
to emphasise the doctrine of the Divine Unity which is, as it 
were, the basis of the Divine Trinity. Nevertheless, the 
Jewish position and the Jewish protest seem, at the least, not 
unreasonable when we find the late Dr Percy Dearmer assert- 
ing that “‘ popular religion is still very largely a belief in three 
separate Gods, to which the generous fancy of the Mediter- 
ranean mind has added two or three others ” (p. 114). Or, 
again, when he alludes to “‘ that tritheism which has in prac- 
tice been the dominant creed” (p. 124). Still more must 
Jews feel a certain justification for their long dissident 
obstinacy when they read : 


‘“‘That most Christians, most people thinking of 
themselves as particularly orthodox, have been tr- 
theists, will not, I believe, be denied, Indeed, few theo- 
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logians have been immune from the heresy : as is shown 
by the once dominant doctrines of the Atonement, which 
assume a transaction between two different Persons, a 
third Person being also involved, and in the theories of 
the first thousand years the Devil coming in as a very 
active fourth party. The constant recitation of the two 
Creeds [Apostles’ and Nicene] in church keeps this tri- 
theism alive, and perhaps aggravates it in the popular 
mind ” (p. 125). 


It may be true that the Council of Nicsea had no intention 
of making a creed “as we have come to understand the 
word,” but only “‘ drafted a set of short definitions to exclude 
the very serious danger of Arianism—the pagan worship of a 
demi-god ” (p. 181). Yet Mr Harvey assures us that “ the 
metaphysical doctrine of God and of Christ’s relation to God ” 
which these ‘‘ definitions ”” embody “ was a highly abstract 
doctrine,” and that “‘ the conceptions with which it worked, 
such as Person, Substance and Nature, were abstractions dis- 
tilled from actuality in the crucibles of philosophic specula- 
tion.” “‘ To move securely,” he adds, “‘ in the world of such 
abstractions without tumbling into patent absurdities de- 
mands a special mental discipline” (p. 484). Well, the 
Jewish doctrine of God did, and does, at all events, enable 
the ordinary person to avoid such tumbles. 

Is it, indeed, really so that all that the Trinity means is 
that “ in the rich personality of God there are three Activi- 
ties” ?(p.127). Am 1a silly fellow if I were to say: ‘In the 
tich personality of God, in the unknowable and inconceivable 
depths of His Being, why may there not be a hundred ? ” 

It is probable that the stress of difference between Liberal 
Jew and Liberal Christian centres now, and will for some long 
while centre, upon the doctrine of the Incarnation. I may 
be wrong, but I seem to notice in the writings of man 
Liberal Christians that, in proportion as certain things, suc 
as the Virgin Birth, the Empty Tomb, the physical Resur- 
rection, are dropped, the Incarnation is more and more 
strongly emphasised, even though the exact and precise 
nature of it may not be very clearly defined. Yet I find, 
rather to my surprise, that Mr Harvey seems to conceive a 
Christianity possible in which “ the traditional term Incarna- 
tion” would no longer be employed. “If,” he says, “‘ the 
old formula is retained, it must carry with it much which is 
of a new significance.” He quotes Dr Bethune-Baker, who, 
in his book, The Way of Modernism, said : ‘“‘ The whole world 
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is incarnation in process; in man it becomes increasingh) 
personal ; and in the course of the process, ‘ in the fulness 
the times,’ in Jesus Christ the manifestation of God j 
Humanity reached its highest stage” (p. 486). To such, 
usage and meaning of the word Incarnation, so far as the fig 
two clauses are concerned, the Liberal Jew could have litt, 
philosophic or theological objection. As regards the thin 
clause, the difference would resolve itself into the confli¢ 
which the Liberal Jew might have almost equally well with, 
Unitarian as with Mr Harvey or Dr Bethune-Baker, namely, 
whether the historic Jesus really does deserve or no the up. 
measured encomia and the tremendously exalted position 
which all Christians, whether Unitarian or Trinitarian, 
bestow on him. 

That Christianity, and therefore, in a certain sense, that 
Jesus, have revealed God to millions of men, no reasonable 
Jew will deny. What both the Orthodox and Liberal Jew do, 
I think, deny is that they needed, or need, Jesus to “ reveal 








God” to them. The word Saviour is more difficult. I an 
uncertain as to its exact meaning. To orthodox Christians 
of former generations it meant, I think, that Jesus saved 
them from eternal torment. To liberal Christians to-day it 
may, perhaps, only mean that by “ revealing God,” Jesus 
has ‘‘ saved ” men from religious ignorance, and by the power 
of religion has kept them from sin. When a Liberal Christian 
says: “I believe in Jesus Christ,” he surely uses the words 
“believe in” in a different sense from that in which he 
affirms that he “‘ believes in God.”” He means, I think, only 
that he believes that Jesus has been and is “ the revealer of 
God and the saviour of men.” On the assumption that I am 
correct in my interpretations, how comparatively small, as 
contrasted with his objection to the Nicene Creed, would be 
the objection of the Jew to the short creed, ‘‘ drafted by Dr 
Douglas White,” the adoption of which as “ an official creed 
in modern terms” would, in Dr Dearmer’s judgement, make 
‘the work both of the Christian apologist at home and of 
the missionary abroad much more powerful.” I should 
imagine that there are quite a number of Unitarians who 
would have no difficulty in making use of this “‘ creed ” : 


“I believe in God, the Father of all, and in Jesus 
Christ, revealer of God and saviour of men, and in the 
Spirit of Holiness which is the Spirit of God and of 
Jesus: by which Spirit man is made divine. I acknow- 
ledge the communion of all faithful people, in beauty, 
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dness and truth: and I believe in the forgiveness of 
sins, the glory of righteousness, the victory of love, and 
the life eternal ” (p. 128). 


So far, then, as Judaism stood out, in strict and unyielding 
antagonism, to the dominant European religion, it was in 
protest against conceptions and dogmas which some of the 
writers in The Church and the Twentieth Century seem to have 
profoundly modified. It is true that Judaism no less than 
Christianity grew up in a Ptolemaic world. To Judaism no 
less than to Christianity the universe consisted of “* three 
storeys,” with the earth as centre. Below the earth was 
Gehenna ; above was heaven, in which God resided. I sup- 
pose that it might be said of Maimonides, the author of T' 
Thirteen Principles of the Jewish Faith, found for all to read 
on p. 89 of the Authorized Daily Prayer Book of the United 
[Orthodox] Hebrew Congregations of the British Empire, pub- 
lished by Eyre and Spottiswoode (price 2s. 6d.), what Dr 
Dearmer says of the Christian creeds, that ‘“* they stand within 
a framework of historical, scientific and philosophical sup- 

itions which are obsolete ” (p. 118). Maimonides lived in 
the twelfth century a.D., and some of his thirteen “‘ articles ” 
have a clearly anti-Christian reference. The first five of them, 
and the tenth concerning the nature of God, would be, I take 
it, acceptable to everybody even to-day, though we might 
word them a little differently. The sixth, seventh, eighth 
and ninth articles dealing with the Prophets and the Law, 
are, in the light of modern research, untenable. Of the 
remaining three, the eleventh, which speaks of divine rewards 
and punishments, might, in a somewhat unnatural sense (not 
improbably the sense in which the philosopher Maimonides 
himself understood it), be accepted. The twelfth, which 
demands belief in the coming of “‘ the Messiah,” would now 
be rejected by all Liberal Jews. The last article about “‘ the 
resurrection of the dead ”’ is nowadays commonly interpreted 
to mean no more than a belief in “‘ immortality.” It is really 
the five biblical articles which time has rendered unbelievable, 
for to modernist Jews as to modernist Christians, ‘ the 
authority of Scripture conceived as inerrant has been 
smashed by the new scientific knowledge and the findings of 
Higher Criticism ” (p. 444). 

It must, however, in any case be noticed in regard to the 
“Thirteen Principles of the Faith” or “ Articles of the 
Jewish Creed ” (they are, it may be pointed out, given both 
these, not entirely synonymous, titles on the said p. 89) that 
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they occupy a considerably different position in Orthod 
Judaism from the position of the Apostles’ and the Nicey 
Creed in Orthodox Christianity. They are not co 

read aloud on all Sabbath services in public worship, and} 
may be questioned whether many of the thousands of Jey} 
and Jewesses who thronged Orthodox synagogues on the las 
Day of Atonement could repeat them accurately from 
memory. It is true that they have been turned into ah 
which is much more familiar than they (Prayer Book, p. 2), but 
then a hymn is just a hymn, and nobody thinks of taking al 
its asseverations too seriously. It is doubtful whether, of the 
thousands who know the hymn, more than a very small per 
centage realise its relation to the “ creed.” By its rejection 
of the biblical articles of Maimonides’ creed, as well as in 
other matters, Liberal Judaism is separated from Orthodox 


Judaism by grave and important differences; yet am]} 
merely prejudiced and ignorant in thinking that these differ. f 


ences are not so profound and significant as those which seem 
to separate some of the contributors to The Church and the 
Twentieth Century from the Christianity of Rome, on the one 
hand, or of Orthodox Protestants and Anglicans, on the 
other ? Is it a foolish question to ask : Does not the Bis 
of Birmingham stand religiously nearer to me than he s 

e.g. to Father D’Arcy ? Am I wrong in thinking that this 
question is fundamentally more legitimate and_ better 
grounded than if I were to ask: Do not I stand nearer to 
the Bishop of Birmingham than I stand to the Chief Rabbi? 

In countries of freedom, removed from the anti-religious 
tyrannies of a Stalin or a Hitler, it is possible that Li 
Christianity and Liberal Judaism, without losing their names 
and their affiliations, may draw yet nearer to each other than 
they are to-day. I can imagine and hope that this may he 
especially the case in Europe, America and Australia, which 
may always, as against Asia and Africa, be the best and most 
suitable homes for both. In several other religious matters, 
besides doctrines about the nature of the Divine Being, they 
are already, and may become still more, closely allied. How 
fully would Liberal Jews subscribe to Mr Harvey’s three great 
‘loyalties or principles”: ‘‘ Loyalty to truth in all ‘its 
forms ; loyalty to the guidance of reason; loyalty to the 
moral judgment ” (p. 401). 

As regards ethics. Be those ethics ‘‘ Christ’s, giving an 
edge to Theism, which make it not a philosophical cushion, 
but a spiritual sword ” (p. xvii), or be they Christ’s as inter- 
preted, and read into, by modern thinkers, or be they Christ’s 
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| as summing up what has been said, and was being said, by 


Jewish prophets and rabbis—however all this may be—it is 
doubt: Ghethes there is, or need be, or will be, much differ- 
ence between Liberal Jew and Liberal Christian, though there 
will always be differences between Liberal Jew and Liberal 
Jew, and between Liberal Christian and Liberal Christian. It 
is, for example, by no means certain whether even all the 
contributors to The Church and the Twentieth Century, or all 
the speakers at the last Conference of Modern Churchmen, 
would choose the three sorts of men created by Christ’s ethics 
who are specially picked out by the Bishop on p. xviii. (Cp. 
Modern Churchman, September, 1936, p. 273.) Yet, amid 
differences, there may well be a unity of spirit. 

The Dean of St Paul’s, in his delightful paper on Reason 
and Religion, given as the presidential address at the Con- 
ference, deals out some excellent knocks to the pundits of 


| the Rationalist Press Association. They are such amusing 


knocks, and so gently administered, that I am sure the 
pundits will only feel stirred by them to examine their prin- 
ciples afresh and more carefully. I know that the Dean’s 
werful mental paw could administer some pretty severe 
ocks tome. “‘ the righteous smite me; it shall be a 
kindness.”” But the Liberal Jew is still unable to agree that 
in Jesus Christ, God’s Son, ‘‘ the long process of revelation 
reached its climax ”’ (Modern Churchman, 1b., p.238). Believing 
in progressive revelation, he does not dare to hold that any 
“cli ” has been attained. And what precisely the Dean 
means by God’s Son—Son with a capital S—is still somewhat 
unclear to the Jew. Was Jesus, or is Jesus, the Son because 
he was an exceptionally virtuous son? What is the exact 
relation of Jesus to the Second “* Activity” ? (The Church 
and the Twentieth Century, p. 127), and what is the relation 
of the whole Godhead to him? What were these relations 
before his birth and during his life, and what are they now 
after his death? The answer given to these problems by 
liberal Christians will doubtless, for long, seem to them 
adequate and satisfactory, but inadequate and unsatisfactory 
tothe Liberal Jew. Yet, in spite of such differences as these, 
the drawings together are notable, and, I venture to think, 
significant. In any case, it may be permissible to express the 
hope that the Trinitarian Liberal Christian, the Unitarian 
Christian, and the Liberal Jew may all have their place and 
function in the progressive religious education of mankind. 


C. G. MONTEFIORE. 





Lonpon. 























PROPHECY, DESTINY AND POPULATION, 


DR F. C. S. SCHILLER. 


It is nowadays pretty generally agreed that prediction of 
the future, and consequent control of the course of events ar 
the real aim of science, and the real test of scientific truth, 
By implication, prophecy becomes a legitimate huma 
ambition and its possibility a legitimate study of huma 
science. But, alike practically and theoretically, it ha 





become a much more difficult study than it used to be 
Gone are the naive days when astute politicians could simply 
send a dignified deputation to some revered shrine of 
undisputed sanctity, to bring back some appropriate bit of 
advice, wherewith to impress and curb the folly of the 
masses and to enable those who had consulted and inspired 
the oracle to steer the ship of state to safety. 

It is to be regretted for several reasons that the consults. 
tion of oracles is an instrument of which modern rulers can 
no longer avail themselves. But this does not mean that 
prediction has become less important humanly, or that 
modern societies must despair of the art of prophecy. The 
truth is rather that the art of prophecy must be recognised 
to have several branches and that the decadence of the 
oracular only requires us to put our trust in one or more of 
the alternative methods, such as the fatalistic or the rational. 
All these ways of predicting have much in common. Al 
alike are practical in intent, and aim at extricating men from 
some predicament into which they have fallen. But a price 
has to be paid in each case for success in prophecy. Thus the 
oracular demands a heavy draft on our capacity for unques 
tioning faith. The fatalistic requires us to accept a com 
stitution of reality from which we should otherwise shrink 4 
intolerably restricting, or even utterly denying, our freedom 
of action, while the rational will fail to yield us the absolute 
assurance which our instincts crave. But all three are wel 
deserving of further study. 
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I. 


The problem of oracular prophecy is like the Zenonian 
paradoxes about motion and Epimenides the Cretan’s testi- 
mony to the universality of Cretan mendacity, in being 
essentially a discovery of the acute Hellenic intellect ; but 
unlike these famous puzzles, which have baffled philosophers 
for some 2,000 years, it concerns a genuine difficulty and is 
capable of conveying real instruction. Both its rivals have 
received attention much above their merits. For, after all, 
both were easily soluble with a little common sense. Zeno’s 
proofs of the impossibility of motion could all have been cut 
short and silenced by a simple reminder that they were 
utterly self-contradictory and presupposed the wagging of 
Zeno’s tongue, while little would have remained of Epi- 
menides’s crux if it had been ruled permissible to ask what 
he meant by “‘ liar,” and whether he imagined that a “ liar ” 
was a sort of pathological converse of George Washington 
and must lie in every assertion he made. Oracular prophecy 
on the other hand does, as will appear, raise genuine prob- 
lems, alike whether the prophecy is supposed to make a 
difference to the course of events or not; and Greek 
mythology illustrated this with mordant wit in the story of 
Cassandra. The tale runs thus : 

In the heroic days, when every girl of good family might 
be suspected of having an affair with a god, it happened that 
Apollo, quite the most ungenerous and ungentlemanly 
member of the Olympic pantheon, cast admiring eyes upon 
Cassandra, a daughter of Priam, King of Troy. ow 
Cassandra was a clever girl, acquainted with Apollo’s record, 
who knew how he had treated poor Daphne, when he tired 
of her, and also the miserable Marsyas, when he had disputed 
Apollo’s musical supremacy. She did not want either to be 
turned into a shrub or to be flayed alive. She knew also 
that Apollo was the prosperous proprietor of a chain of 
flourishing oracles. So she thought she could assure her future 
by acquiring the art of prophecy, highly esteemed in Trojan 
society, and demanded the power to predict as a quid pro quo. 
When, however, she had had it safely bestowed upon her by 
the infatuated deity, she changed her mind and refused to 
fulfil her part of the compact. The infuriated god, havin 
sworn by Styx, could not withdraw his gift; but he adde 
the rider that though Cassandra’s prophecies should all come 
true, no one should believe them. Here, unfortunately, the 


1 Cf Must Philosophers Disagree ? pp. 289-40. 
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story stops. We do not know whether Cassandra ther 
ot even with Apollo by making unpleasant predictions aboy 
im, such as that he himself should be disestablished aj 
disendowed, and even turned into a butterfly and calla 
Parnassius Apollo. Neither are we positively informed tha 
when Apollo said everything Cassandra prophesied shou 
come true and that nevertheless no one should believe her, x 
really meant his dictum to be strictly universal ; but, » 
good formal logicians, we must assume that neither Apollo 
nor Cassandra herself were exempted from the devastating 
operation of her gift. 

If so, decidedly interesting philosophic consequences wil] 
accrue. We shall have to inquire what is Cassandra’s real 
position as the result of her one-sided bargain with Apollo, 
How much power has she gained thereby ? Apparently far 
more than is commonly suspected. She knows that all her 
predictions, however improbable they may seem to her when 
she makes them, will come true. She need not, therefore, 
stint herself in predicting whatever she desires. She knows 
also that no one else will believe her predictions and can be 
sure that everyone else will act as if she were a false prophet, 
This will enable her to say “‘ I told you so,” when the event 
vindicates her prescience. 

But she herself will be in a difficult position. For she wil 
know what will really happen, even though she too cannot 
feel as though it would. In order, therefore, to adjust herself 
to the course of events, she will have to act as if what she 
feels and believes to be a false forecast were true, and what 
she believes to be true were false: she must, therefore, 
repress her own feelings as a misleading guide to life. If she 
can thus set aside her feelings, the event will bear out her 
prediction, and her action will be a triumphant success, 
She can dictate the course of history. She can predict the 
victory of Troy and bring it about, in spite of all the ruses of 
Greek strategy, and all the efforts of Trojan horses and 
Trojan asses to the contrary. Her crop predictions and 
stock exchange gambles will speedily convert her into the 
greatest multimillionairess in Asia. Practically and prag- 
matically, she will be an immense success. 

But theoretically she gets into a complicated position. 
For she will habitually be acting contrary to her own pro- 
fessed convictions. And after a while she will find it hard to 
persuade others of her good faith. They will say— 


“You predicted a bumper olive crop this season; we 
thought it nonsense, but it came about. You say you 
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agreed with us ; but you sold olives short and made a 
pretty penny! Are not your actions a better clue to 
your real beliefs than your professions ? Pragmatically 
you acted as if your predictions would come true, as 
they certainly did. Ergo, you really believed them. 
We regret to state that you were a true prophet and 
exploited us this time ; we shall think twice before we 
disbelieve you the next time ! ” 


What, moreover, would be the effect of the continuous 
and astounding success of her predictions on Cassandra her- 
self? Could she, herself, continue to disbelieve in them ? 
Would not the act-as-if-true attitude prove untenable and 
rapidly grow into a full acceptance of their truth? At any- 
rate, it is clear that Cassandra becomes a leading case in the 

at pragmatic controversy about the relations of action 
and belief. This is why I have discussed her predicament in 
Chapter XV. of Must Philosophers Disagree ? 


II. 


Moreover, her case raises a further metaphysical question 
of great importance. What difference does foreknowledge of 
a future event make to the occurrence of the event ? We 
may hold that our foreknowledge may (1) prevent the 
predicted event from occurring at all, or (2) may modify its 
occurrence in an infinity of ways, or (3) that it will make no 
difference at all, and that the event will happen just the same. 
In strict logic, the first two of these alternatives may indeed 
be grouped together as meaning that foreknowledge will 
make a difference, but as our commonsense interest is usually 
in the character of the difference, and in modifying the event 
for the better rather than in stopping it altogether, the two 
cases had better be distinguished. The third case is impor- 
tant because it forms the transition from the oracular to the 
fatalistic form of prediction. 


IIl. 


Fatalistic prediction arises when religion gives way to 
science, and a naive belief in oracles yields to an uncritical 
belief in scientific determinism. Its essential belief is that 
what will be, will be and must be, and that nothing we can 
think or do can alter or avert the predestined process of 
nature’s necessary march. Ultimately, every event is 


VoL.|XXXV. No. 4. 17 
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exactly calculable and inevitable, and if only we knew enough 
we should be forced to realise this. 

The historical origin of this theory is not known to science, 
but we may suppose that in the earliest days of Babylonian 
star-worship, some able and ambitious priest who was a bit 
of a mathematician and of a humbug, realised the advan 
to himself and his profession of spreading a belief that all 
human happenings could be rigorously deduced from obser. 
vation of the movements of the heavenly bodies. He, thereby, 
generated the pseudo-science of astrology, the dogma of 
determinism, and what I have called the fatalistic attitude 
towards prediction. All three of these aim at gratifying the 
desire to predict; all three rest on the assumption that 
absolutely exact prediction is possible and are willing to 
sacrifice to it all human efforts and desires to alter or avert 
the predestined course of events or to break the ineluctable 
chain of cause and effect. 

Nevertheless, it is not difficult to show that dogmatic 
determinism is (1) a false inference from the data on which it 
relies, (2) a fallacious interpretation of scientific method, and 
(3) an impossible account of causality. 


IV. 


Complete determination, with the exact prediction it 
implies, is not an observable fact in any science. It exists 
only as a matter of faith in the last resort. It is often alleged 
to have been proved; but no scientific observation holds 
beyond the limits of the accuracy of the observing instru- 
ments. In the social sciences this impossibility of exact 
prediction has always been a familiar fact, but the physical 
sciences were elated by the growing accuracy of their pre- 
dictions. Recently, however, physics also has had to 
surrender to facts which set a limit to the accuracy of its 
observations. It is found that there are no means of deter- 
mining at the same time both the place and the velocity of 
electrons accurately. For the reason that to observe the 
finer processes of nature it is necessary to illuminate them; 
but in so doing, we subject them to light pressure and this 
rapidly repels them. Hence, our essential assumption, that 
our act of observation does not alter the object observed, 
here breaks down. This is the famous Principle of Heisen- 
berg, and it imports an element of contingency into all 
scientific observations and shows that “ exact” observation 
is a chimera. 
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Secondly, complete determination is a gratuitous 
assumption. For it is a misinterpretation of scientific method 
to assume that such determinism is a sine qua non of scientific 
inquiry. It is not necessary to conceive it as an ultimate fact 
in nature: it is quite enough to take it as a principle of 
method. If we want to make a forecast, we must assume that 
the course of nature is such as to let her course be predicted. 
But our predictions need not be exact to be serviceable, and 
any accuracy which goes beyond what suffices for our purpose 
isa waste of time and effort. Moreover, even if the operations 
of nature are not fully determined, they may yet be regular 
enough to be treated as if they were. So long, therefore, as 
it is possible to find habits in nature, it is possible to talk 
about ‘laws’ of nature. But these “laws” also should 
not be taken as absolute; they will serve us just as well if 
taken as statistical averages and stable habits. We cannot 
prove them to be more, and it is bad method to assume more 
metaphysics than we need for purposes of scientific calcu- 
lation. Hence dogmatic determinism is not a postulate of 
scientific inquiry; determinism is only a methodological 
assumption, and, in the end, a fiction. 


V. 


The third scion that springs from the root of fatalistic 
prediction is the causal law or necessary nexus between 
cause and effect, which controls events in their minutest 
particulars. This is a favourite field for philosophic dis- 
cussions which are as futile as they are interminable. How- 
ever, the chief objection to this way of predicting is that it 
can be shown to involve flat contradiction. Originally 
fatalistic prediction had the purpose of reaching a course of 
events which was knit together by its immanent necessity 
and could in no way be tampered with by human interference. 
But the conception of causal connection will not satisfy this 
demand. Hume showed long ago that the causal nexus was 
only a human addition to the observable events, and he 
ought to have convinced philosophers that necessity is 
always and everywhere a mark of subjectivity. But the 
majority of philosophers have never been able to digest 
Hume. Unfortunately also Hume, himself, omitted to 
mention that his argument applied to all cases of ““ necessity ”’ 
and not merely to causal connection. Nor did he see that 
the essence of causal explanation was analysis rather than 
synthesis, the dissection of the whole chaotic flow of happen- 
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ing into “ events,” “‘ effects,” and “ causes,”’ selected fron 
it by human manipulation and the play of purposes an( 
interests. So in the end the causal chains with which th 
human intelligence seems to have fettered itself are of jt, 
own forging and of its own imagining. 

Thus the whole fatalistic analysis of the course of nature 
is a blunder and a failure. It takes as final fact what are op} 
methodological assumptions, pragmatic and self-defeatj 
fictions of limited utility, which must be seen through and 
discounted if we are to find a basis for rational prediction, 

Before, however, rational prediction can be properly 
discussed, it will be well to consider the exploits of some of 
the false prophets who have tried to use the fatalistic method 
of prediction. Oswald Spengler has formulated a pretentious 
law which is asserted to govern the rise and fall of civilisations 
in cycles extending over about 1,600 years. But as Professor 
R. T. Flewelling rightly points out in his new book, The 
Destiny of the West, this law is merely pseudo-science. It is 





very rash to derive a universal law from the hasty inspection 
of eight or nine cases of social history, which overlooks 
exceptions like China and Japan, and ignores the many 
alternative explanations of the facts on which Spengler has 
chosen to base his interpretation. A truly scientific historian 
should at least try to derive the course of human history from 
human psychology and the conditions of human life. Noris 
it wise for a prophet to omit to consider the effect of his 
prophecies on the minds and. actions of those to whom they 
are delivered. To assume without more ado that history is 
subject to the notion of “‘ destiny ” and that there is nothing 
that can be done about it, is not only fatalistic but renders 
all our efforts vain, including that of foreseeing the future, 
For what is the use of foreknowledge, if it cannot avert our 
predestined doom ? 

Similar objections hold against all attempts at fatalistic 
prediction. They all represent the future as predestined, and 
regard human intelligence as impotent to alter or improveit. 
This was precisely the position in which Apollo thought he 
had placed Cassandra. But it makes the assumption that 
knowledge can make no difference to action, and that an 
intelligent agent must be as dumbly helpless as a stick ora 
stone. We have seen, however, that scientific method does 
mot demand this interpretation. Determinism may be 4 
methodological assumption rather than a scientific fact, and 
it need not be so taken as to frustrate the human desire to 
control the future. 
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VI. 


This conclusion takes us back to Rational Prediction, 
which we must regard as the true aim of scientific effort. 
Rational prediction should be taken as the end product of 
reflection upon the probable consequences of extant con- 
ditions and tendencies. It does not lay claim to exactness 
and infallibility, nor does it demand literal fulfilment. It 
tries rather to evaluate the probabilities which it is reasonable 
to take into account and to adjust action accordingly. Its 
predictions, therefore, convey warnings to be heeded by the 
wise rather than announce destinies and ineluctable dooms. 
So it leaves plenty of room for intelligence to devise means of 
escape from dangers that are foreseen. 

It differs from fatalistic prediction in realising that all 
rational predictions are only probable. Such predictions are 
deductions from premisses and admit of the reaction of 
intelligence upon unwelcome prophecies. If predictions are 
deductions, they may have to be changed if we change their 
remisses ; hence our actual predictions are always more or 
less hypothetical. They will come true unless something is 
done to stop them; but we may be able to prevent their 
occurrence. Thus when Croesus receives the oracular 
response that by crossing the Halys he will destroy a mighty 
empire, he may be intelligent enough to reflect that the 
empire may be his own, and refrain from going to war. 

Furthermore, it should be recognised that the publication 
of a prediction always alters in some degree the conditions 
on which its success depends. It may always modify the 
actions of those whose interests are affected by the pre- 
diction, and their action may alter the consequences. Com- 
mon sense is well aware of this fact that knowledge can alter 
the course of events, and that crop reports and advance 
information may make all the difference in the world to the 
course of speculation. 

Nor is there any sound reason why science should be less 
intelligent. Why should it not recognise that its predictions 
are products of intelligence and means for use by the intelli- 
gent and that the consequences will be very different accord- 
ing as they are passively accepted or intelligently modified ? 
Thus the future regains the contingency which fatalism had 
denied it, and man his freedom and responsibility. 


Vil. 


But there remain some paradoxes in prediction, which 
may again be illustrated by the case of Cassandra. If 
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Cassandra prophesies truth and is disbelieved, her prophegis 
will come true. So she will first be regarded as a yj 
prophet ; that she is a true one will be recognised too lati. 
But if she is believed, her prophecies will not come try 
They will be counteracted by those who have the power 
modify what is predicted. So, though she seemed a try: 
prophet at first, she will prove a false prophet in the enj 
She will thus have a painful choice ; either she must be eq, ur pres 
tent with the poor satisfaction of saying “ I told you g0,” » jorly ‘ 
she must avert by her foresight the evils she predicts—at th. oti 

cost of being scouted as an alarmist and a pessimist. 











VIII. 


That this is a real crux and not an idle academic pumkf: 
may be illustrated by Malthus’s discovery of the law of 
population. This was a great discovery and incidentally le 
to the discovery of Darwin’s conception of natural selection, 
It has cast its shadow over all subsequent thought about th 
future of man. As, for example, in Dr G. K. Bowes; are at 
excellent article on ‘“‘ The Doom of Social Utopias ” in theB,, min 
January number of this Journal. Dr Bowes’s article would Bpemoc 
be irrefutable, if it were true that human intelligence can d 
nothing to control and reverse the effects of natural fertility, 
birth control, the differential birth-rate between different 
classes, the preference accorded to weakness and incom i+ the 
petence by our present social institutions, and the consequett PRiyca 
inevitability of human decay. But the alternative 1s, df; 
course, the need of reforming our institutions by the used fis, fai 
eugenical science. Unfortunately Dr Bowes is not vetyftheore 
familiar with the possibilities of eugenics. As he seems tthe m 
believe (p. 178) that no one has given any thought to the Broachi 
problems of positive eugenics, I must refer him to my Soetd long t 
Decay and Eugenical Reform (Constable, 1932). But x 

He also fears that ‘‘ democracy,” meaning thereby the stop ii 
demagogic eyewash of our present politicians, would neve 
stand eugenics (p. 172). But surely even our so-called fiivi 
democracies could be reformed before they have drivetfhicj 
society down the path of the Gadarene swine. Lastly, iti dysge 
astonishing that Dr Bowes should not be alive to the sigtl Bhat : 
ficant portent that already one first-class nation has com erin); 
mitted itself to a far-reaching programme of eugenical reform. Rexict¢ 
At present the programme gets too much of its populat | 
+ eee through being wrapped up in racialist and nationalist Ihe de 
theories of a pseudo-scientific sort, and it is doubtful how hth: 
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ecg ong it will last ; but, if it works successfully, it may con- 
Wedently be protic that the rest of the world will have to 
form itself on scientifically eugenical lines or perish ! 

The over-population Malthus predicted did not in fact 
secur. Why not? Because the more intelligent realised in 
ime that there would be over-population unless some form 
of birth-control were adopted. Now the prospect to which 
ur present birth-rates point is rather a population declining, 
slowly at first, and then more and more rapidly in all civilised 
societies. But does anyone believe that this is how the 
human race will become extinct ? No; long before race- 
suicide becomes inevitable and imminent, a great variety of 
expedients will be introduced to raise the birth-rate to or 
above the safety-limit. Thus, in a general way, forewarned 
is forearmed. 


IX. 


This, however, is not to deny that our future is endangered 
by enormous masses of social stupidity. All civilised societies 
are at present indulging in many practices which are bound 
toruin them if they are continued. Let me enumerate a few. 
Democracy and most forms of freedom are seriously 
endangered by the incompetence and dishonesty (of several 
sorts) of those who set up as leaders of the people. If, as is 
not unlikely, the Communist and Fascist tyrannies supplant 
"fit, the primary reason will lie in the follies of the democracies. 
Education is largely frustrated by pedantry and defeated by 
its moral inefficiency. Religion is paralysed practically by 
its failure to transform theory into practice, and shackled 
heoretically by ambiguous formulas which have largely lost 
the meaning they had without its advocates succeeding in 
eaching agreement upon any other. Then there is war— 
ong the sport of kings and now the nightmare of peoples. 
But nowhere are the rulers taking any effective steps to 
stop its recurrence, and it is more than likely that the next 
teat War (Armageddon II.) will wipe out our present 
ivilisation altogether. But in the long run the most per- 
 picious of our social practices are those that flow from the 


, peysgenic constitution of our civilisation. It is so constituted 


“that it recruits itself by preference from its morons and 
‘}etiminals, and taxes its most valuable members out of 
existence in order to preserve the less valuable. If civilisation 
is to survive, some effective scheme of eugenics will have to 
be devised to counteract this fatal trend of every civilisation 
hat has hitherto existed. 
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X. 


The case for pessimistic prediction thus seems quite oy 
whelming, if we consider merely the present situation aj 
is, without reference to its historical context. But if » 
take the latter into account, we may, perhaps, find cong 
lation in the past. Prophets of woe have always abound 
and their prophecies have never yet come true. This my 
have been due to the fact that they have acted as warning 
as much as to the fact that their authors exaggerated; yw 
if the state of the world at any past time is subjected tif 
careful scrutiny, it is remarkable that it is always such astj 
afford reasonable ground for the gravest apprehensioy 
Civilisation always looks as though it were about to crash; 
but it never does. This does not, of course, justify a com 
fortable thought that it never will, and that we can go 
for ever sinning and fooling with impunity. But it de 
suggest that we can pull ourselves together, even on th 
brink of destruction, and can at the eleventh hour escap 
from all the destinies and dooms that menace us. It seem 
to be true that the condition of the civilised world to-day ii 
many ways resembles that of the Greco-Roman civilisation 
in the early days of its decline, and that we have made fw 
ourselves a number of additional dangers that did not bes 
_ the ancients: but there is one important difference, whic 
may be vital. The ancients, though like all people they wer 
: fond of talking of a Golden Age and the good old times, di 
not realise that their civilisation was in a parlous stat, 
declining and verging towards collapse. So they made w 
intelligent attempt to stave off their destruction. We, a 
the other hand, are keenly interested in the future of ma 
kind. Our prophets, whether of woe or otherwise, are bus) 
predicting our future and gauging the social effects of every 
new factor that enters our life or comes into our ken. Au 
some of them are remarkably successful. Others are falsifit 
only by the steps we take to counteract them. Hence W 
ought not to discourage prophets too severely. The intell 
gent thought which is given to rational prediction is we 
bestowed. It may warn us in good time, and even if literal 
falsified, may serve the purpose for which prediction Wi 
needed. At anyrate it should be clear that the problem 
connected with prediction are fraught with destiny, ai 
powerful to determine our weal or woe. 


F. C. S. SCHILLER. 


Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 





GERMANY REVISITED. 


PRINCIPAL JOHN MURRAY. 


TuESE are days of problem politics. What this power really 
thinks or that intends, and how some other or others will be 
likely to respond, men and women ask and discuss, but 
scarcely answer. Between question and answer there is no 
healthy balance. Rumour and propaganda flood in from 
every point of the compass. Far more floods in than public 
opinion or private minds can verify or sift. To reach con- 
elusive thoughts or, having done it, to see the way on from 
thoughts to acts is hardly to be hoped for. Tired nerves and 
frustrated intelligences must find relief, even if the mode of 
it be an evasion, and in a measure unsafe. The mind counters 
the confused voluminous flow in its own way—by resort to 
“background listening.” The overpowering agencies of 
telegraph print and wireless have driven the human mind to 
adefensive. The defence is to be passive—to let the storm 
of words break upon the senses but not to be provoked into 
belief or action. 

The poser of questions, essaying to exploit his listening 
victim, is himself the victim of his phenomenal equipment 
for disseminating his words. On the one hand he tends to 
defeat his own aim, and on the other to be increasingly 
oblivious of the defeat. The listener grows more and more 
sceptical while the propagandist forces his note till his pleas 
and his problems seem chronic unreality and even histrionics. 
Something like this is the effect of applying the forces of 
modern advertisement in the political sphere. The listening 
plain folk fall back on old prejudices and proverbs, dis- 
tinguishing the still waters that may run deep from the 
mountains of foam. They prefer the still small voice, when 
—— to speak, to all the noise, and accept the evident 


The risk may be worth taking. Problem politics are 
Vou. XXXV. No. 4. 521 17* 
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perhaps not wholly unlike the problem plays and nove, 
that teased and pleased the leisurely in the pre-war gener. 
tion. These works asked questions that had no answers, o 
none, at least, in general terms, while the earnest audiency 
sat round and wondered. They took the problems x 
seriously, perhaps, as inverted truisms could be taken. The 
world went on: its foundations neither crumbled away no 
broke in cataclysm. And to-day on the political stage there 
is artificiality. How much is artifice and loud-speaker, and 
how much something else, is a grave question, of course, and 
real risk may hang on miscalculation of it. 

To-day Germany holds the stage, and the Nations of the 
League watch and listen. It is almost a drama of sex: 
mysterious femininity whirls about behind the footlights, 
and the audience wonders what the lady is really after. The 
lady herself may be wondering too. Most nations in their 
time have played the lady, and enjoyed it, and profited by 
it now and then, if they were adroit and lucky enough, 
Why, indeed, have the world for audience, even for the hour, 
and neglect to exploit it ? 

Every visitor to Germany hopes to bring away the 
answer or part of the answer to the questions that are rife 
about her. What is the new Germany like? How newis 
she? What are her aims? What does she really want? 
There lurks in some minds the idea that there must be some 
one thing above all that Germany desires, that if given her 
would absolve her neighbours from further anxiety on her 
score. But Germany was and is very complex. She is more 
complex than before, being compounded of so much that is 
old with a great deal that is new, and being still in hot 
process of revolution. The visitor will bring away data and 
impressions according to his tastes, of course, and his 
opportunities. On the broadest issues he will probably come 
home admiring, perplexed, sobered, and frightened. Yes, 
quite a little frightened. This, at any rate, was how one 
visitor returned. 

Let me begin with small things, with what travelling, for 
instance, is like in Germany. It is a somewhat severe test, 
for no nation is at its best on a train. I spent a long spri 
Sunday in a slow train between the Dutch frontier an 
Berlin. I found less formal politeness but more ease of 
manner, more friendliness and smiles than in times past. 
Several carriages were crowded to discomfort with young 
men in the uniform of the Flying Corps. It was a labour to 
get through them to the dining-car, but a pleasure in a way. 
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They were so very much what one would wish the young 
men of a Flying Corps to be. The formalities of arrival that 
night seemed to me fewer and less harsh: indeed there was 
no harshness at all. The Friedrichstrasse Station was as 
kindly to arrive at as Waterloo. Even the Customs were 
informal. There is a war on, to tell the truth, in the new 
Germany against pedantry, wherever it is to be met with. 
The reaction —— to spare no pedants, whether in the 
Customs or in higher realms, such as the pulpit or the 
professor’s chair, or in any other seats of authoritarian 
opinion or technique. The opposite of pedantry, the stiff 
harsh arrogant mechanical mode of so much of the old 
Germany, is, I suppose, humanity. In certain respects the 
psychology of the new Germany—curious as the contrast _ 
may be with certain other aspects—has grown more humane. 
How Jew-baiting and Red-baiting are to be reconciled with 
growing humaneness only Time can show. But the humane- 
ness may win. 

It is difficult to resist the impression that the relationship 
between the humbler folk and the State is more humane 
than in the past. Viewed from below, from inside the dumb 
passive mass of the nation, Hitler is a figure of hope. He is 
felt to mix in with the rough business of government a 
measure of kindliness and consideration for those who need 
it most that is virtually a novelty in German rule. Hitler, 
after all, is a man of the people, and in the Great War he 
fought in the ranks. He is the first in Germany, moreover, 
to rise to supreme power by the very English method of 
making speeches. The future historians may decide to 
regard him as the founder of German democracy, which 
need not be a close copy of ours. Hitler in politics stands 
far to the Left—with one leg, and with the other almost as 
far to the Right. It may be an ungainly posture, this 
bestriding of Germany, but it meets the needs of the moment : 
and the Left-ward sympathies have reconciled the masses to 
the State in attitudes and feelings that are new. At first 
sight Queen Victoria may seem to have nothing in common 
with Hitler. But she rehabilitated the Throne, and more 
than that, she seemed to multitudes a living guarantee of 
fundamental decencies in government that they prized and 
needed. Hitler’s rdle in Germany, odd as the comparison 
may sound, is not very dissimilar. 

Hitler may fairly be said to have reconciled the Germans 
to themselves by reviving the national self-respect. The 
features of the Versailles Treaty that most galled Germany, 
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or some of them, he has trodden under foot, by “ unilater) 
action.”” How much better for Europe to have had it done 
or some of it, “‘ bilaterally,” if only human nature could haye 
risen to it! It is easy to be wise after the event : but it may 
be worth while to recite what might have been wisdom jn 
the matter. In the first place, no statesman generals 
admirals who have conducted a great and excruciating war 
would be allowed, in a truly wise world, to make the peace, 
They have been too deep in the terror and the torment to be 
able to see the future as anything but an extension of the 
past. In the second, if the war-leaders cannot be kept out 
of the peace-making, let delay and procrastination prevail 
until tempers have cooled. In the third, let treaties, or at 
least the more retaliatory and punitive clauses in them, 
come up for review within a short term of years. But 
perhaps this is too high a wisdom altogether. Human nature 
wise enough for it would have been wise enough to find a way 
to avoid the war. The only wisdom with a world-war is to 
prevent it: for a sequel of reconciliation is hardly to be 
hoped for. When the Boer War drew to its close and the 
national representatives of the Boers met at Vereeniging on 


May 29, 1902, their proceedings morning and afternoon, and f 


day after day, were opened and closed with prayer. They 
were like an Oxford Group gathering in their search for 
“‘ guidance.” The following is from a speech by General 
Smuts on the second day at Vereeniging. 


** The future is dark indeed, but we will not give up 
courage and hope, and trust in God. No one shall ever 
convince me that this unparalleled sacrifice which the 
African nation has laid on the altar of freedom will be 
in vain. ... Its results we leave in God’s hands, 


Perhaps it is His will to lead our nation through defeat, | 


through abasement, yes and even through the valley of 
the shadow of death, to the glory of a nobler future, to 
the light of a brighter day.” 


The defeated General prophesied well. But the feelings and 


doings between British and Boers at Vereeniging had no echo f 


at Versailles. 

The preventing of world-wars is indeed a world-problem: 
and among the prerequisites for the task of solution is open 
dealing. It is not necessary to transfer the business of 
Foreign Offices to editors’ sanctums or to the market-places 
or to referendum votes. The procedures of democracy by 

1 C. R. de Wet, Three Years’ War, p. 498. 
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cabinet and parliament in touch with an alert public opinion 
suffice. Very different was the method of the German 
Government in the early days of July 1914 when Count 
Hoyos came from Vienna to learn how Germany stood to 
the Serbian affair. If we may trust the account of Theodor 
Wolff in der Krieg des Pontius Pilatus, the Kaiser, the 
Chancellor, Bethmann Hollweg, and Under-Secretary 
Zimmermann—Secretary of State von Jagow was on his 
honeymoon—walked a little in the Park at Potsdam after 
their meal and considered the matter. Bethmann held forth. 
What they decided there decided the fate of Europe. What 
they decided was that the Serbian affair was a matter of 
honour and private policy for Austria to handle in her own 
| way and that Germany as loyal ally must second her therein. 
The War party in Vienna, with this proxy in its hand, 
proceeded to extremes. Naiveté and stupidity, working in 
secret and taking unto themselves loyalty of a sort, did 
Germany and Europe the supreme disservice. By com- 
parison with the old Germany, Hitler’s penchant for address- 
| ing the nation, and all other nations, is open to a degree and 
democratic to a fault. 

There is open dealing in Germany, and there is, too, the 
opposite. The one, however, is faulty in method, and the 
other, of course, in principle : and the effects are evident in 
the prevailing nervousness. Take, for example, the gathering 
of Poles at Graudenz in April. A Pole said there that a 
certain area in Germany, inhabited largely by Poles, should 
be “given back”? to Poland. It was a private person’s 
remark of a familiar build, uttered perhaps in jest or in wine. 
But the German press reacted to it with unanimous violence. 
| Or take the stamp “‘ episode” at Prague. The first Hitler 
stamps, of 6 pf. each printed in fours in the centre of a half 
sheet of paper with a motto below, ‘‘ Wer ein Volk retten 
will, kann nur heroisch denken,” ! an interesting production 
much sought after by collectors and sold by the German 
post-offices at a high premium, were reported in the German 
press to have been seized in the dealers’ shops by the Czech 
; Government. The ground alleged was the motto, a quotation 
from Hitler’s Mein Kampf, which is banned in Czecho- 
slovakia. Again the German press reacted with sudden 
violence, and as suddenly subsided. The tale was untrue. 
There had been no seizure or thought of seizure. The Press, 
which is so largely the propaganda of the revolutionary 
Government, and the people of Germany, are not to be 

1 “ He who would save a nation must think heroically.” 
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identified. ‘‘ Background listening ” may be all that many 
Germans accord to the German press. But were the Prey 
ever so steady, there is plenty in Germany to rzke neryg 
tender and quick. 


There is a certain food-shortage. The German magsg aah 
have perhaps often gone a little short: they tighten the dispo 
belts and say little about it, a brave and enduring peopl, Serm' 
Both people and Government would resent the suggestiong | subse 
real hardship at present. Goering could say “Guns befor § Nazis 
‘butter’ without touching the nation on the raw. Bu thing 
shortage in the end records itself in nerves. On the othe the ¢ 
hand there is a new food-morale in certain circles, a regime asked 
of self-denial. It is not merely necessity made a virtue ol, | walh 
On the contrary, Hitler gives an example of abstemiousnes, | pyt n 
and young Nazidom loyally limits itself in food and drinks f to to 
and often in smokes. The approved menu is soup, fishar— with 
meat, and sweet or cheese. Here is German discipline ina seque 
new light. chure 

It is not possible to introduce emergency measures and [| ynior 
restrictions wholesale into the industry and the trade ofa fast : 
great nation without affecting its nerves, and Hitler has had F seot} 
no choice but to take this risk. Heroic efforts on novel line | there 
have answered, for example, with unemployment, up toa prov 
point. But reaction soon sets in, and soon becomes chronic, | Prot 
A sustained blockade means strain and discomfort, some of | pot 
it obvious but much of it insidious, and Germany is undera f exce: 
composite blockade. Foreign trade is low, and that is bad § for t 
enough : that foreign prejudice against Germany is thought | may 
to be keeping it low, is worse. The lack of foreign currency | pede 
keeps many would-be travellers at home. It is not neces: B jt js 
sarily those best able to pay for foreign travel, that is, the } hold 
established and the elderly, whom foreign travel benefits } But 
most. The young men and women in the Universities have F alon 
most to gain, and in the end most to give back, by chances ther 
to go abroad for study and residence. There is no better ] 
mixing-ground for the youth of different nations than the f into 


Universities, and few better hopes of reconcilement among 
the nations than by this mixing. 

The crisis about religion intrigues every visitor to Ger 
many: it is a nine-days’-wonder to see a Government at 
loggerheads with the Pope and Luther at once. In neither 
case is the nature of the clash obscure in principle. Hitlerism, 
violently national, resents ultra-montanism or any echo of 
it. Hitlerism and the English nation are in this not unlike: 
what is active in the one is there, though dormant, in the 
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other. “Scratch an Englishman, and you find an anti- 
apist.”” The new Germany courts Mussolini, who keeps on 

terms with the Vatican, but thinks of Roman Catholic- 
ism as an Italian system unsuited for export, at least to 
Germany. Winning and holding power by force does not 
dispose Nazidom to appreciate the Christian Virtues or the 
Sermon on the Mount, to which both the great Confessions 


» subscribe: though Nazidom is not wholly irreligious. The 


Nazis hold the Mysticism of Power, but that is not the same 
thing as being examples of the power of mysticism. But as 
the German-American taxi-driver in New York said when 
asked his opinion of Hitlerism, ‘‘ Das ist ja alles Wotan und 
Walhall.” 1 There must be good Christians among the Nazis, 


} but not enough to leaven the lump of naiveté and crudity or 


to tone down the trend in high places. The domestic clash 
with the Protestants is partly about unification, as the 
sequel of unification in the political sphere. Protestant 
churches, it is well known, unify very reluctantly, and most 
unions leave a trail of dissident groups behind them. The 
last forty years in Scotland show it. If the Secretary for 
Scotland or the English Cabinet had tried to hasten the pace, 


| there would have been much worse outcry than Hitler has 


‘8 — provoked. But there is more in this clash than the great 
» | Protestant handicap, if it is a handicap. The Nazi, who is 


not exactly at home in religion, thinks Protestantism 
excessively theological, and deficient in works. Its regard 


; for the individual conscience is not in its favour. A church 


may be valuable for its social service: but the pulpits are 
pedantry. This is an “ approach ”’ of a kind to religion, and 
it is certainly not confined to Germany. Elsewhere the 
holders of these views very seldom interfere with churches. 
But the Nazis, revolutionary and totalitarian, leave nothing 
alone and do everything at once; and one sure nemesis— 
there are others—is nerves. 

In the new Germany a large measure of the old has come 


| Into its own again. The violent revulsion to the old ways, 


tothe autocracy and the militarism, with their consequentials 
that were eclipsed by defeat in the Great War, caught the 
Jews at a disadvantage. The eclipse had been their oppor- 
tunity: they forged ahead in many matters; their pro- 
minence in public life was an irony for the old ruling elements 
now dispossessed, and some successful Jews were not fasti- 
dious about their methods. In the eyes of many Germans 
who came to dislike the Weimar Constitution the Jews 


1 “That is all Wotan and Valhalla.” 
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seemed the quintessence of it. Perhaps the new wine of 
Weimar went to some Jews’ heads. In the broad sense th, 
new wine burst the old bottles of German politics. In 19, 
Germany was autocratic, a survival from centuries ‘that jp 
England were too remote for popular memory. Five year 
later Germany took over the complete democratic scheme 
the end-result of a lengthy process in certain other countries, 
The reaction was inevitable, but surely not its violence, Fo 
their brief prominence and their indiscretions such as they 
were, the Jews have paid a startling penalty. 

From Jew-baiting let me turn to the other side, to th 
new German humanism. It is illustrated in the schemes fo 
amusements and co-operative holidays and cruises, in which 
the poorest join. These well-advertised schemes draw the 
easy cynical jibe, ‘‘ Panem et Circenses.’’ But they seem t 
bear directly and sincerely on the organic feeling of the 
nation out of proportion to the scale of the work. The life. 


clue of “‘ Strength through Joy ”’ will carry any nation a lon f 


way that follows it out in all its implications for the individual 
and for the framework of society. It is a clue of reconcilia. 
tion, of any man with himself, of all men with each other, of 


class with class. This healing doctrine is a vital part of th}: 


social consciousness of England. Whether England has 
enough of it, or has more of it than other countries, as she 
likes to think in her best moments, is less important than 
this, that belief and pride in it make it increase. Hitlerism 
is working here on sound lines, but under the handicap of 


the sceptical and analytic bias of the German mind. Letw } 
wish him well in his crusade against this psychological | 


separatism. 

The new ideas are making headway in education. The 
effects will not be immediate, for good work done with the 
child in school only bears its full fruit decades later in the 
mature citizen. Without teachers of the right stamp ther 
will be no effects worth mention, and the Nazis are trying 
to reform the training and the spirit of the teaching prv- 
fession. What teachers lack they cannot impart : the schodl 
atmosphere is sure to reflect the teachers’ defects of poise 
or social sense or temperament or manner. In seeking to 


make sure that the would-be teacher has both vocation and | 


equipment the Nazis aim, of course, at making school lifes 
worthy organic whole of influences and co-operative effort. 
They seek to personalise education in a new sense, or in 4 
sense new to Germany. The English view of education i 
double ; the teaching ofa subject and also of a person. Itis 
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acommon English ambition to make of a school a community 
living an active happy and disciplined life and producing 
scholars and scientists, when Nature allows, but always good 
citizens. This ideal is no nation’s patent or monopoly. In 
the past the Germans mostly thought of education as teaching 
a ajo. The change in their view sets them a very heavy 
task, in which they particularly deserve the sympathy of 
this country. The same key idea has inspired the sending of 
all youths to labour camps in the country for six months. 
The different social classes mix in the camps, and together 
become inured to life on the land. Thus Germany seeks to 
undo an evil from which England herself suffers, the urban 
bias of popular education. 

But it is the political problem that first and last obsesses 
the visitor. How shall he describe truly the existing tension, 
and what auguries of good and evil shall he draw from it ? 
The first is comparatively easy. There was the war, and 
defeat, and revolution, and the long aftermath of these, the 
Inflation included, and a second revolution. It has been a 
very bad quarter of a century. One marvels that the nerves 
of Germany are as they are and not very much worse. Again, 


' Germany lives encircled. In the ring of neighbours she sees 


the potential foes. Nations resemble men and women : they 
see what they look for. The German catastrophism can be 
condoned as a survival from Napoleonic times and earlier, 
but it may be said with fairness that since then it has lacked 
the objective grounds. Here a nice question arises. There 
seems to be a curious and dangerous vein of persecution 
mania in the German mind, a vein that alternates with an 
exacting expansiveness. The cause of this may be intrinsic 
nature or the circumstances of the nation in the past, or the 
two in co-operation. There may be in the German mind, 
the mass-mind manifested in politics, a histrionic strain that 
gives action a touch of the quality of acting, and is uncom- 
fortable without an audience. Some psychologists have 
distinguished the type of ‘‘ active sympathy,” and most men 
number some examples of the type among their friends. 
What is engaging in an individual, however, may be awkward 
and even disastrous in a great nation. If Germany be such 
a nation—and there are signs of it—how is the friendly 
audience to be secured ? In a double and peculiar sense this 
overconscious and overstrained nation needs friends. 

The cool or sceptical response by other countries to 
Hitler’s many speeches and overtures clouds the German 
mood. The rulers are annoyed, and the man in the street is 
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puzzled, and both are nervous. They are misunderst 
they feel: England of all countries ought to understand 
them better. Shades of Bethmann-Hollweg, who thought 
thus of England at the moment of crisis when he least under. 
stood her! The Nazi instinct now would be for settling the 
affairs of Europe authoritatively, hand in hand with some 
other authoritative power, which might be England fo 
preference, but might not. This is not very ‘* Geneva,” 
But neither is the Nazi mind all instinct, or this particular 
instinct : and as the revolutionary heat sinks, reason may 
rise. For the present the tension of doubt and disappoint- 
ment impresses the visitor. No one knows what is going to 
happen. Worse, no one knows what is happening. 


** There is too much secrecy [a German said to mel, 
We love Herr Hitler, and what he asks us to do we wi 
do, all of it. But he is much away, and he is overworked, 
If only we could be sure that he decided everything! 
There ought to be a parliament, so as to talk things out. 
We ought to have parties, just two, not twenty-two. It 
is like a marriage. People do not marry in order to 
quarrel, but when they are married, they discuss their 
affairs, and there are two sides in most matters. That 
is all we want.” 


All we want ! 
JOHN MURRAY. 


University CoLLeEGE, EXETER. 
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IS RACE A REALITY? 
PROFESSOR E. W. MACBRIDE. 


In the April number of the HisBert JourNAL there is an 
article entitled ‘‘ Neighbourhood or Brotherhood ?” by Mr W. 
Watkin Davies, Extra-mural Lecturer on International 
Relations in Birmingham University. In this essay there 
occur passages quoted from recent essays by Dr Julian 
Huxley, Secretary of the Zoological Society, on the subject 
of race. They are as follow: 


“No race is final. In fact race is a conventional classi- 
fication of human diversity; there is no such entity 
cut off from all others. Any particular race is charac- 
terised by containing within it a particular assortment 
of ‘ genes.’ Of course the average differences which do 
exist between particular races are real enough, but these 
racial characteristics are always changing.” 

“TI am perfectly certain that if it prove to be true 
that the African native is definitely and permanently 
inferior to the European, the difference between racial 
averages will be small and that the great majority of the 
two populations will overlap as regards innate intel- 
lectual qualities. They can be transformed by education 
and by racial environment in ways so radical as to be 
beyond the imagination of their detractors and perhaps 
beyond that of their well-wishers too.” 


Now Dr Julian Huxley is a well-known writer; but in 
these statements about the nature of race he is merely making 
himself the mouthpiece of a well-known theory dear to the 
hearts of short-sighted ‘‘ mechanistic ” biologists, especially 
in America. It is the object of this article to show that this 
theory is founded on assumptions that are demonstrably 
false, that it is inconsistent with recent experimental work, 
581 
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and that it is repudiated with scorn by all those authoritig 
who have a right to speak on the nature of the races of othe 
animals than man. 

The word “ gene’? was invented by the Danish botanist 
Johannsen, a man who made one of the great epoch-making 
advances in study of the theory of evolution. Darwin; 
theory of evolution was in essence a theory of evolution by 
chance, and was eagerly grasped at by all who were revolti 
against orthodoxy in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. Inheritable “ variations’ from the normal in all 
directions were always occurring: if one of these happened 
to suit the needs of the organism at any moment it would be 
preserved whilst the others would perish ; and so by a con- 
tinuance of these lucky coincidences any conceivable struc. 
ture in an animal (or plant) could be accounted for. Now 
Johannsen showed, by a series of carefully-planned exper- 
ments with the common bean, that these “ fluctuating” 
variations were not inherited at all; that if a given plant be 
self-fertilised and a further generation reared from the 
resulting beans, the progeny of a small bean would be exactly 
like that of a large bean. So as Gessner has truly said, the 
whole basis of historic Darwinism was destroyed. Johann- 
sen’s results were confirmed by those of Agar on the water- 
flea, Simocephalus, and by those of Jennings on the Proto- 
zoon Paramecium. As a flowering plant, a Crustacean and 
a Protist are as widely separated from each other as it is 
possible for these organisms to be and all give the same result, 
the thesis that fluctuating variations are not heritable is 
widely accepted. 

But the “ mechanistic biologists ” sought a loophole of 
escape. It was well known that apparently unaccountable 
“‘ sports ” crop up in the farmyard and the garden. These 
are strongly heritable ; in fact, they form the bases of all our 
highly-bred domestic animals and cultivated plants. It has 
become the fashion to call these “ sports” ‘‘ mutations.” 
Johannsen invented the word “gene” for the unknown 
cause of a mutation, and afterwards bitterly regretted doing 
so. The modern mechanist regards these “ genes ”’ as the 
raw material of evolution, and as they are apparently quite 
lawless in their action, and can produce any conceivable type 
of deformity, he argues that these form the raw material of 
evolution, and that on these natural selection acts. But 
Johannsen himself was never under any such illusion. He 
defined “‘ genes” as ‘‘ temporary disturbances of the chromo- 
somes ”’—he knew that they were transitory and that they 
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ed away as soon as the animal or plant was restored to 
natural conditions. 

The most significant confirmation of Johannsen’s view 
came from a “geneticist,” that is, a student of sports. 
Dr Mohr, the Norwegian, in a paper read before the London 
Genetical Society in 1927, entitled ‘‘ The Lethal Mutations 
of Drosophila,”’ showed that the mutations of this insect— 
which has been the classical subject of such studies—could 
be arranged in a series, and that all the visible mutations 
produced a decrease of viability, in a word, of vigour. The 
smallest he compared to the red end of the spectrum, the 
more medium to the yellow and green region, whilst in the 
violet end we encountered the really lethal variations which 
it was impossible to propagate except by crossing them with 
normal specimens. This conclusion has been amply borne 
out by the work of other observers, but in a short essay like 
this it is impossible to make more than a passing reference 
tothese. Thus mutations have been artificially produced by 
such agents as X-rays and heat which kill the vast majority 
of the eggs exposed to them: a few half-killed specimens 
survive, and these give rise to the mutations. Again, 
Captain Cooke introduced New Forest pigs into New Zealand 
in order to persuade the gentle Maoris to abstain from the 
habit of devouring their young girls. In fifty years these 
pigs, which escaped into the bush, developed into genuine 
wild boar in all respects similar to their European ancestors, 
with huge tusks and a devilish ingenuity in cutting out and 
devouring weak sheep from the settlers’ flocks. The “ genes ” 
of domestication passed off, as Johannsen predicted they 
would, like the fabric of a baseless dream. 

What then is the driving factor in evolution ? The answer 
of those who have studied natural races most deeply is not 
doubtful. It is habit—the reaction of animals and plants to 
changes in climate and the struggle to maintain themselves 
against it. In 1925 Dr Tate Regan, F.R.S., in an address to 
the British Association at Southampton, boldly affirmed that 
“habitudinal ” changes were the bases of evolution, and he 
showed that the Cichlid species of fish in Lake Tanganyika 
were descended from two immigrant species, the descendants 
of which had adopted different habits of feeding. In 1980 
Professor Bower, F.R.S., applied the same reasoning to the 
formation of species of plants at the Bristol meeting of the 
British Association, and in 1985 Professor Balfour-Browne 
gave an address to the Norwich meeting in which he came 
to the same conclusion as regards insects. 
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But perhaps the most decisive evidence has been bro 
by Dr Martin Hinton, F.R.S., now Keeper of Zoology in ty 
British Museum, the post which was held in 1925 by } 
Regan, who is now Director. By the study of the skulls g 
thousands of voles of all ages, extending from the Pleistocey 
to the present time, he has shown that in Pleistocene timy 
changes which occurred only in old age now come on at, 
much earlier period of development, so that as time went 
the habit became more and more engrained and the reactig, 
came quicker and quicker. This is only one of Dr Hinton; 
many researches, all of which reinforce this conclusion, 
They are not known at all to the average geneticist (who ha 
singularly little general knowledge of the species of anima 
or plants) since they are embedded in apparently dy 
museum catalogues. 

Sir Grafton Elliot Smith, whose untimely death w 
deplored the other day, who was not only our leadin 
anthropologist but our great authority on the function and 
development of the brain, has left on record his conviction 
that the developmental history of the brain was totally 
unintelligible unless change of function came first and was 
slowly incorporated in structure. Dr Stanley Kemp, F.R5, 
leader of the Discovery Expedition, has expressed the hope 
that he may live to see the word “ gene’ expunged from 
biological literature : that mutations are merely “‘ laboratory 
species”? which have nothing to do with real species which 
are vastly older and more persistent. Finally, Professor 
Abel, the founder of the science of Paleobiology, that is, the 
study of the environment of fossil species, has come to the 
conclusion that reaction to environment was the true cause 
of evolution in the past as in recent times, and he has shown § 
how step by step the pig-like ancestor of the elephant was 
transformed into the Mammoth on the one hand and into 
Dinotherium on the other. 

But the engraining of habit in structure is an extremely 
slow process, and Woltereck, the brilliant German embryo 
logist, has found a means of measuring its slowness. In 
glacial times the Swiss Alps were the centre of a great 
radiation of glaciers, just as Greenland still is. One series 
stretched northwards over the Bavarian lowlands. As tt 
slowly receded it left behind a deposit of boulder-clay m 
which glacial lakes were formed. Examining the crustaces 
inhabiting these lakes and comparing them with similat 
crustacea in lakes outside the range of the glacier, Woltereck 
found that there were differences separating the species 
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these lakes from their allies outside, but that these differences 
were not sufficient to constitute a new species but merely a 
new race. The time that has elapsed since the formation of 
these lakes cannot be less and may be more than 10,000 years. 
If then it requires 10,000 years to form a new permanent race, 
how much of the process of evolution could be observed 
during the lifetime of an experimenter? Surely only the 
indication that if acquired habit is repeated generation after 
generation, it is acquired ever more quickly, and that the 
response comes in reply to less and less stimulus. That this 
is really true has been proved beyond all reasonable doubt 
by the experiment of Professor McDougall on rats and those 
of Miss Sladden on food preferences in insects. Miss Sladden’s 
experiments extended over five years, those of Professor 
McDougall over nine years. This quickening of response to 
repeated stimulus is exactly the cause of evolution postulated 
by Lamarck in his Philosophie Zoologique published fifty 
years before Darwin issued his Origin of Species, and now 
after 180 years proved to be correct. 

But now we must come to close grips with the question 
of whether similar natural races exist among men, and the 
answer is not doubtful. Leaving aside the obvious primitive 
races, such as Australian natives, Bushmen and Esquimaux, 
we find that the existing population of the old world—4.e. of 
Asia and Europe—is divisible into three races, the Nordic 
or Saxon, the mid-European or Alpine, and the South Euro- 
pean or Iberian. These races when pure have marked 
physical characteristics, every one of which can be inter- 
preted as a response to environment. In modern times, as 
a result of migration on a large scale, the population of most 
| European nations consists of a mixture of all three. But in 
ancient times they existed in isolation from one another, 
and then they were pure. In a graveyard near Birmingham 
there were dug up the bones of 200 Saxon warriors. All had 
skulls of exactly the same shape and limb bones of the same 
proportions. There was one female skull found, and it was 
of a different shape from the rest—obviously belonging to a 
female slave. It was the Nordic race which made European 
history. This fact has been firmly grasped by Hitler, and it 
ls one of the causes of his clear insight into the modern 
European situation. 

Before Hitler’s time a German author, Giinther, pointed 
out that the physical characteristics of the Patrician Romans, 
as revealed by the busts of themselves that they left behind, 
were those of Saxons. ‘‘ These are not the countrymen of 
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Mussolini,” he exclaimed, “‘ these are Englishmen.” Thy 
same is true of the heroic Greeks, as Haddon, our lead; 
ethnologist, long ago pointed out. These yellow-haired giant, 
worshipping the blond gods of Olympus with their legends of 
a Hyperborean home were the remnants of an invadj 
conquering Nordic tribe. Another branch of the same rag 
penetrated through the Himalayan passes into India, anj 
gave rise to the high-caste Brahmins of India. They carriej 
with them the same gods and spoke a variety of the same 
language as their forefathers in Europe. In the 10,000 yeay 
that have elapsed since that invasion, this branch has 
responded to the warm climate of India : they have acquired 
a darker skin and larger eyes, but their photographs, apart 
from this latter feature, are indistinguishable from those of 
Saxons. 

What then were the mental and moral characteristics of 
this race ? Surely they are immortalised in the lines written 
by Kipling : 























“* For we hold that in all disaster 
Of water or fire or sword, 
A man should stick by his master 
If once he has given his word.” 


E. W. MACBRIDE, 


ATHENZvUM Cus, LONDON. 
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THE REACTION OF PRIMITIVE RACES 
TO THE WHITE MAN’S CULTURE. 


A STUDY IN CULTURE-CONTACT. 


PROFESSOR A. P. ELKIN, 
Professor of Anthropology in the University of Sydney. 


From the point of view of the native race, three stages can 
frequently be distinguished in the history of its contact with 
the dominant immigrant white people. The first, which 
corresponds to the initial years of contact, is one of bewilder- 
ment, opposition, resentment and a sense of loss ; the adults 
can find life and hope only in and through their own customs, 
traditions and beliefs; they can see nothing of value for 
them in the culture of the white man except perhaps in some 
of his material goods and tools; they also recognise in time 
that they must conform to some of his requirements and 
make what adjustments they can in their economic and 
social life, even putting up with dispossession of land and 
deprivation of the ordinary means of livelihood ; they may 
even, in some cases, deem it wise and worth while to pay 
lip-service to those Whites who are zealous in religious 
endeavour, and they very often entrust their children to 
missionaries for education; but their closing days are 
saddened by the spectacle of the young men and women 
being attracted to the ways and delights of the white man, 
for they recognise that the attraction is not intelligently 
based and that the ways and life of the latter are not for 
them, at least, not yet ; they realise that the next generation 
will be for the most part ignorant of the ways of their fathers, 
will not fully understand the new sanctions and ideals and 
will not be accepted into the white community. The old 
men of wisdom know that the young ones are forgetting that 
“man cannot live by bread alone,”’ not even the bread and 
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other delectable goods of the white man, and so they retreat 
into themselves, passing on but little of their old beliefs— 
their faith, to a doubting generation, unless it be to a few 
exceptional individuals ; and in due time they take thei 
knowledge and their dark forebodings to the grave. / 

In the meantime, the members of the next generation, 
being influenced by the white man and his culture before 
they had really been gripped by the spirit of their own faith, 
become scornful of the old ways and superstitions, at least 
outwardly, and feel that they must rise above it. Now this 
attitude of scorn of the past and-a-feeling of inferiority with 
regard to their native culture are characteristic of the second 
stage of contact. It is negative in emphasis and cannot make 
for individual and social integration. Indeed, such a con- 
dition seems to lead to depopulation, or at least to be asso- 
ciated with it, and unless a people can pass successfully out 
of this second stage, it has a very poor future, if, indeed, it 
has any future at all. 

Fortunately, there are usually three factors present which 
make possible an escape from this impasse ; they are, first, 
the conservative nature of beliefs, especially those of a 
magical and animistic nature, which have to do with health 
and sickness, life and death.1 Down in their hearts, the 
natives still believe that there is something worth while in 
the old view and explanation of life and its problems, though 
they may know very little about it, and feel that they should 
not openly admit their conviction. Once, however, such 
beliefs, or others which they accept as similar or related, 
become respectable, a pathway has been made for a return 
to a faith which will give courage and understanding in the 
face of life’s problems. 

The second factor is the existence during the time of 
doubt and denial of at least some individuals who have clung 
to the old traditions, myths and rites waiting, even though 
unconsciously, for the time of disillusionment with the foreign 
and exotic, and of return to the old. They may have been 
fully or partially initiated and instructed by the old men of 
. the past days, and, imbued with the latter’s outlook and 
faith, they believe that hope for their people rests solely on 
an appreciation of the moral and social value of their 
indigenous beliefs and laws, even though the expression of 
that faith in rites and beliefs be now somewhat modified. | 

This leads to the third factor which is of the nature of a 


1 A. P. Elkin, “ Civilised Aborigines and Native Culture,” Oceania, 
Vol. VI., No, 2, pp: 124-181 and 145. 
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reaction from the feeling of worthlessness regarding native 
culture in general, and which is usually held for a generation 
or so after the initial stage of contact. Finding that theydo 
not enter fully into white culture, usually because they are 
not wanted but are the objects of “ race ” discrimination and 
suspicion, the detribalised natives tend to revert to the old 
or what they can recapture of the old; they make what 
adjustments they can apart from the white organisation of 
social and economic life, and in some cases become leaders 
of discontent, though not necessarily of a revolutionary 
nativistic movement. They realise that, for them, contented- 
ness and happiness lie in the ways of their forefathers or in a 
life in line and tune with those ways. They thus come to see 
the function of their own old myths and rites as a source of 
faith and life and to argue that what is of value in the white 
man’s religion was already in their own. They are also ready 
to appreciate the worth of their indigenous arts and crafts 
and unwritten literature and to take a pride in them; this 
step, however, is not usually taken unaided or without 
suggestion from without. The natives find white folk show- 
ing not only a great interest in the products of their former 
workmanship, but in some cases an appreciation of it ; this 
makes them wonder whether they had not been too hasty 
in spurning and neglecting the old, and whether they had 
not better return to it and so recapture a real interest in 
living. It is at this point that a wise policy of appreciation 
and encouragement of native arts and crafts and literature 
should be put into operation both amongst children and 
adults. Such a policy helps to get rid of the feeling of 
inferiority which has hitherto been a millstone preventing 
the native race from rising from the ‘‘ Slough of Despond.” 
In this connection it is a pleasure to be able to write in 
the preceding sentence ‘‘ helps ”’ instead of the conditional 
“would help,’ for we can now speak from experience and 
not merely from social theorising. Amongst the Indians in 
South Africa the work of the Rt Hon. Srinivasa Sastri 
showed the importance of convincing Indians and Whites 
alike of the values in Indian culture, instead of campaigning 
against unjust treatment and causes of discontent generally. 
The present education policy for the Maori is a notable 
example of a policy based on an appreciation of the value of 
the indigenous culture for the building of a new civilisation, 
which has, amongst other objects, the cultivation of a healthy 
racial pride stirred by a knowledge of Maori history and a 
revival of Maori arts and crafts. 
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Another illuminating case comes from Mexico where th, 
Indians had been in a state of neglect for four hundred y 
and in self-defence had retreated into inaccessible regions: 
but now, since the Revolution of 1910, an education poli 
has gradually been put into operation, the motto of whic 
is “*To educate is to redeem.’ This was based on a cop. 
viction that the Indian could contribute towards Mexico’; 
growth ; indeed, a tendency arose to glorify everything that 


was Indian. But even so, it was difficult for many people in § 


Mexico to believe that the Indians, who had been for so lo 
regarded as human beasts of burden and “ stupid ” human 


cattle, were worth bothering about. The reformers, however, f 


with the eye of faith, established experimental schools for 
Indians, which have utterly disproved the old conceptions 
of the Indian people as indolent, unresponsive and so on; 
instead, the Indian students have clearly demonstrated their 
praiseworthy industriousness, their incomparable morality, 
their racial pride and their capability of unlimited pro- 
gress.} 

Of course, some will scoff at such a programme and say 
that the native will in any case “ return to the mat,” but the 
trouble has largely been that he left the ‘“‘ mat ’’ too soon; 
indeed, instead of leaving the “‘ mat ” he should have changed 
its quality and extended its usefulness. Now what we see 
in the third stage of culture contact is a “‘ return to the 
mat,’’ a return to the old faith, though somewhat modified, 
and to a sense of worth regarding native arts, crafts, litera- 
ture, law and custom. This is important, for it gives the 
dominant people another opportunity to help the native race 
to work out its own salvation and at the same time to con- 
tribute something of value to world civilisation. 

A great responsibility, therefore, rests on the dominant 
people to seize this opportunity and even so to order con- 
ditions that it occurs. Thus, to take Bougainville as an 
example: according to Dr R. C. Thurnwald, who visited it 
in 1908-9 and again twenty five-years later, 


“‘the young generation is turning away from the old, 
but it has not yet found a new expression for its 
emotional, mental and social life. Younger people feel 
that they have lost something, but have by no means 
won anything to fill the gaps,”’ 


1 C. W. Ebaugh, The National System of Education in Mexico: The 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in Education, No. 16, pp. 42-46; 
George I. Sanchez, Mexico: A Revolution by Education, pp. 151-155. 
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whilethe Whites are satisfied to keep them merely as machines 
—healthy ones—to do work. But, asks Dr Thurnwald, 


“will that be enough ? And where will the transition 
lead? The mutiny against their culture will perhaps in 
the next generation assume another feature, as has 
happened everywhere else under similar conditions : 
the people will awaken to self-consciousness and a 
desire to build up their own culture, and new per- 
plexities will then have to be faced.” ? 


Now this awakening to self-consciousness is part of the 
process of the “‘ return to faith,”’ and is brought about by 
disillusionment with the white man and a realisation that 
the native is not getting anywhere by aping or living under 
the shadow of the white man. He must express his per- 
sonality and the genius of his race in his own way and there 
is always an element of return to the old in this reaction. 
Think, for example, of the old Maori who expressed the 
conviction of many of his people, on realising that the hopes 
of social advancement which they had formed when they 
first consented to share their land with the white man were 
doomed to disappointment ; he said that the Maori was at 
fault for deserting his old gods, institutions and beliefs, and 
his only chance of survival lay in a return to the beliefs of 
his fathers.? 

The Problem in Eastern Australia. The thesis of this 
paper was recently revealed to me in its stark reality while 
visiting the Aborigines of the North Coast of New South 
Wales. I have visited these folk on several occasions, some- 
times to study problems of contact and education, and some- 
times to gather the fragments that remain of aboriginal 
culture. On this occasion, I was concerned with the latter, 
especially with totemism and the secret life. I soon realised 
that I was not discussing memories of the past but important 
beliefs of the present day and an institution which is now 
functioning. 

As has happened elsewhere in Australia, so it was in this 
region. During the first years of white settlement, the old 
men only came into contact with white culture at a few 
material points, such as food, work and conflict ; they were 
deprived of their hunting grounds and sometimes of their 
lives, The younger generation grew up on or near the pro- 

1 R. C. Thurnwald, “ The Price of the White Man’s Peace,” Pacific 


Affairs, Vol. [X., No. 8, pp. 856-857. 
* L. S. Sutherland, The Maori Situation, pp. 28, 84. 
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perty of the Whites, and realised that their liveljhomthat th 
depended absolutely on the latter either directly throygmare °SP 
wages and gifts, or indirectly through Government ratioygem85 
They learnt a good deal about the white man’s ways andar the 
a small extent adopted them. As the years went by, sett, N° 
ments were set apart for the natives, each with a manapamnave 
who was (and is) the schoolmaster, and often a lay missionary” ot 
Unfortunately the land was only occasionally of any py yet. 1 
ductive value and so farming projects seldom came to ayy. apathy 
thing ; poor results, therefore, could not always be attributyp™ thet 
to the supposed innate laziness of the Aborigines, most (f# ; 
whom are half- and quarter-castes. Further, here and thep™e ! 
a number settled on land of which they thought they haj reliefs 
permanent use; in some cases, they were quite successfil my 
only to find that they could be removed from it (someting as the 
by persuasion) and that Whites settled in their stead. Theyp™ the 
have likewise been realising, especially of recent years, 
their economic future is very circumscribed, being limited ™’. 
labouring work, and often only that when no Whites wanteip*°d" 
the work. things 
This, incidentally, makes clear to them the futility d mb 
school training, and indeed, in many centres now, ther)™™? 
children are not welcomed in the ordinary State schools— |"? 
change from the attitude of a generation ago. Needless t adam 
say, it has become_quite obvious to them that socially the ste 
are a race apart, except in so far as various white men ar wool 
ready to consort with their women and girls. Their lot isto oe 
live segregated in small communities, doing work unde bene 
settlement managers, or receiving rations, and occasionaly}°™' 
getting work away from the settlement. True in New South}*."° 
Wales they have the franchise, but this is of little value to oes 
them ; thus except for a very short period during the past « . 
year, unemployed Aborigines have not been allowed to shart, i 
in the unemployed relief works. In other words, they at ‘im 
not encouraged to move towards the status of Whites. §. ‘th 
Finally, in spite of anything they may have heard about}. 
the Christian doctrine of the brotherhood of man, they know oy 
that the organised Christian denominations seldom pay aly we 
attention whatever to them; practically all religious activity 
amongst them is left to the members of a lay missionaty},) 
organisation, who, with the best will in the world, are hand:-j - 
capped through lack of training in missionary work, and inj, 
an understanding of Aborigines; moreover, many of the 
preachers are women—a circumstance which aboriginal men 
find very hard to understand, and in any case, they know 
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hat the priests and preachers of the Churches in the towns 
» especially trained men, which is as it should be, for 
mongst the Aborigines the custodians of the religious life 
e the fully initiated men. 

Now, these various facts, economic, social and religious, 
| Manap,fihave convinced the middle-aged men of to-day that they 
‘issiona, Weannot really share in the life of the white man—at least, not 
anv mpyet. There is discontent, much unhappiness and a lot of 
1€ to ampapathy. Some even feel that the less trace of black there is 
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attributed them, the less chance are they given of realising their 
, most ypAustralian citizenship. But, and this is most interesting, 
and here is a return to the old faith, a re-application of the 









beliefs of the former generation. Now this is not merely a 
matter of holding certain totemic and psychic beliefs, such 
ometimep#s the belief in the totem as a kind of guardian and other self, 
vd. They in the objective value of dreams and other psychic experi- 
cars, thapences,’ in the power of medicine men, in the reality of the 
imitedif Sky-g0d ” and other heroes of the tribe ; those who have 
1s wantpecquired any understanding of our attitude to spiritual 
things find parallel beliefs there, and are satisfied that theirs 
utility gpa 88 rational and justifiable as ours. Their beliefs are not 
ow, thee pmerely good for them, but are well grounded. This applies 
shools— especially to their belief in a sky-god, or hero, and they are 
edless ) )2damant in their assertion that they have a belief in God, 
ally they just as much as we have; they likewise compare certain of 
men ap ptheir tribal heroes to Biblical characters of whom they have 
- lot is pteard from the missionaries. Thus, they are satisfied that 
k undef itom the point of view of religion, they have nothing to gain 
asionally) tom us, and can find all they need in their own faith, modified 
-w South#2s 20 doubt it is. This conclusion may be the result of faulty 
value tp™ssionary methods and a reaction to the common opinion 
the pas and attitude of Whites, namely, that the Aborigines have no 
to shanftligion. But there is more in it than that. In a time of 
they at disillusionment, man requires faith in the eternal and 
tes,  pultimate “ rightness ” of things and in some friendly power 
-d about)" the universe; he needs religion. We have failed to 
ey knov impart an adequate understanding of Christianity to these 
pay anyp atives, and so they are hanging on to, reviving and exalting 
activity whatever they can of the old faith. 

ssionary Now, the principal expression of religion amongst the 
e handi-poomgines is in the secret life, with its rites, revelations, 
, and infty™bols and moral. instruction. Interested Whites had long 
of theptought that with the exception of a few memories in the 


nal menf_' A. P. Elkin, “‘ Notes on the Psychic Experiences of the Australian 
y know Aborigines,” Mankind, January 1987. 
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minds of old men, it had ceased to be. But, true though thiy 
may be along the South Coast of New South Wales, it; 
certainly not true in the central North Coast. Initiatig 
ceremonies are held from time to time and the great majority 
of the men, though almost white, have been initiated, Bit 
it is only the well-informed inquirer who could ascertain th 
just as I found to be the case with civilised Aborigines (fj 
lood and half-castes) in South Australia.1 They guard the 
secrets with the greatest circumspection and usually with, 
complete air of ignorance. Even two of us who have know 
of the secret life for years in this area have only occasional} 
heard the secret name of the “sky-god.” Questioniny 
usually only brings in reply the names known to the wome, 

Now this secret life is not merely a matter of ceremony 
with its interesting ritual pattern and symbols; it is th 
means by which men are taught about the “‘ sky-god ” with 
the name which must not be profaned, who is the source of 
life, knowledge and law. It may be that the present-day 
natives are reading into the old beliefs some of the teaching 
of Christianity, and, of course, it is not unusual for nativyy 
in a time of stress and strain to have resort to a religiow 
faith which is a composite of native and introduced belief, 
There is, however, little if any of this in the case of th 
present faith of these North Coast Aborigines. This is tru 
even of their interpretation of certain symbols used it 
initiation, though the investigator might suspect (without 
foundation) masonic influence and indeed diffusion. Th 
only modification is, as far as we know, the elimination of 
any obscene features which may have been formerly attached 
to the myths and rites. 

In this region, we can speak truly of a ‘‘ return to faith,’ 
and in particular, to the old faith. It is, in a sense, a retreat 
from the hard facts of race prejudice and clash. But it alu 
presents to the dominant people an opportunity, for this 
return marks the recognition by the Aborigines of an impor 
tant element in their own culture as equal to the core 
sponding element in ours. Ifthe value of this faith (cult ani 
beliefs) were acknowledged by the Whites, something woull 
be accomplished towards freeing the natives from a feelin 
of inferiority with regard to their own culture, and supplyin 
a basis for progress. 

The return to faith is then part of the process of racial 
and cultural contact, belonging to the third stage in that 


1 A. P. Elkin, “ Civilised Aborigines and Native Culture,” Oceania, 
Vol. VI., No. 2, pp. 122-125. 
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rocess. It is a sign of defeat, disappointment and dis- 
illusionment, but at the same time it is a sign of a return to 
an appreciation of indigenous culture and tradition, and in 
that lies hope, provided that the dominant people then play 
their part unselfishly, respectfully and without prejudice. 

In conclusion, it should be emphasised that though this 
threefold process is very widespread, it need not be inevit- 
able, at least where the white invaders remain but few in 
comparison with the numbers of the indigenous folk. A 
wise policy, both secular and religious, based on an under- 
standing and appreciation of native custom and belief, its 
social value and individual significance, could prevent the 
worst features of the second stage, and the return to faith, 
if faith were indeed lost, should be to a Christian faith in 
which the most valuable features of native belief were 
gathered up, or to the old faith Christianised. But we should 
remember that it is not merely a matter of missions or 
religion, but of the whole problem arising from the contact 
of primitive and civilised peoples ; this differs according to 
the past history, economic status and population of the 
primitive people, but in every case there is a psychological 
and a religious problem, and when the return to faith occurs, 
the ruling people should seize its opportunity to help the 
native folk raise themselves from the “‘ Slough of Despond.” 


A. P. ELKIN. 


Tae UNIVERSITY, 
Sypney, N.S.W. 


VoL. XXXV. No. 4. 





























RELIGION AND COMMUNALISM. 


W. S. URQUHART, D.Litt., D.D., D.L., 


Principal of the Scottish Church College, Calcutta, and Ex-Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Calcutta. 


OnE of the greatest difficulties in the way of constitutional 
advance, in India and elsewhere, is the spirit of com- 
munalism ; showing itself in the demand that a community, 
just because it is a community, and, primarily at least, for no 
other reason, should be given special treatment and special 
privileges. Such a claim is not a political phenomenon con- 
fined to India alone; it emerges in every part of the world 
where a majority has not become altogether accustomed to 
the significance and basis of its own power, and a minority is 
still slightly apprehensive of the risks it may run so long as 
the memories of former animosities remain. The tendency 
may manifest itself both positively and negatively, 7.e. in the 
directions of either insistence on privileges or demand for 
repression. The latter tendency is sinister and reactionary, 
but the former also is essentially unprogressive and politically 
unhealthy. 

The question of communalism has come to be of para 
mount importance in India in connection with the new Con- 
stitution and the prospects of its successful working. 
The present bitterness between the Hindu and Moslem com- 
munities is a legacy from the past history of both groups, 
when, at different periods, they each enjoyed pride of posses- 
sion, prestige and power. The Hindus, having been from 
time immemorial in a majority, and still retaining a prepon- 
derance in most of the provinces, are apt to look upon the 
Mohammedans as comparative new-comers who have not even 
yet established fully legitimate claims. No solution of the 
difficulty, whether proposed from above in the form of an 
award, or painfully arrived at in the form of a pact by sections 
546 
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of the people themselves, seems to find lasting or wide- 
spread favour. It would seem as if increased bitterness were 
the only result of the numerous unity conferences. The 
attempt to balance inequalities by political arrangements, by 
underestimating the majority in one province and over- 
estimating it in another, leave one with the uncomfortable 
feeling that facts are being adjusted to political theory rather 
than the other way about. The policy. of distributing official 
appointments on a communal basis instead of on the ground 
of merit is one of the chief causes at the present time of 
antagonism between the communities. When once the prin- 
ciple of the best man available for the post is departed from, 
the situation can be rationalised only partially by the count- 
ing of heads, and the unsatisfactoriness of selections on this 
basis is not lessened by the vehemence with which the 
demand for them is pressed home. On the other hand, the 
less favoured community is proportionately aggrieved by such 
methods. Whenever a candidate belonging to the favoured 
community but with lower qualifications is preferred to 
ninety-nine other candidates of the less favoured group, then 
these ninety and nine go away embittered for all time both 
against those for the sake of whom collectively they feel that 
they have been deprived of the reward of their individual 
merits and against the authority which has made the selection 
on such principles. Economic rivalry has also been a fruitful 
source of trouble, and there have been frequent cases where 
employment which has been for centuries connected with one 
community, has been transferred to the other, and in actual 
instances of conflict the division between strikers and strike- 
breakers has followed communal lines. 

The social discordance becomes still more acute when the 
rivalry between the communities is traced back to, or con- 
nected with, religious origins. Religion rather than race has 
led to the formation of the rival groups, and, though the 
actual rivalry in its details may be due to other causes than 
teligion—causes such as have been referred to above—yet 
struggle in support of the rival claims is sublimated, but at 
the same time intensified, by being regarded as part of a 
religious obligation. The sublimation is sometimes conscious 
and sometimes unconscious, and the sincerity of belief and 
intensity of feeling will of course vary in degree in the different 
sub-groups and individuals. But the religious background is 
always of the utmost importance, increasing the complexity 
of the problem, and calling for exceedingly tactful and indeed 
reverential treatment lest genuine religious susceptibilities 
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may be unwittingly disregarded. It thus becomes vey 
necessary to examine with the greatest care the real connep. 
tion between religion and communalism. 

It might be said that, generally speaking, the term “ com. 
munalism ”’ carries with it a religious reference, and the ve 
mention of it therefore raises the question whether the cus. 
tomary connection between religion and communalism can be 
justified or—at the very least—rationalised. Seeing that in 
most cases in India religion is the basis of communalism, can 
we go further and say that this existing relationship is what 
ought to be? There are two separate but allied questions, 
The first is whether it is right that a community, united bya 
religious bond, should so emphasise the community aspect of 
the situation as to come to purely community decisions upon 
religious matters, decisions yet binding upon its members as 
individuals. Here we ask whether the communal idea ought 
to dominate in religious matters. The other aspect of the 
question has reference to the relation of the religious com- 
munity to the State as a whole. Is it right that the religious 
community should claim and receive special treatment for 
itself as a community, irrespective of the individual qualifica- 
tions of its members and their deserts over against the State? 
In other words, we ask whether the communal idea ought to 
dominate in political and social matters ? 

It is obvious that the answer to these two questions as to 
the justification of the claim of a community to determine 
the religious faith of its members and the validity of its claim 
for special treatment because of its communal faith, will 
depend upon the view that is taken of the general relation of 
religion to society and to public life. These views vaty 
between two extremes. There is the—now somewhat anti- 
quated—view of Durkheim, which finds the essence of reli- 
gion in the subordination of individual values to tribal values 
and would almost rule out a transcendent relationship ; and, 
on the other hand, the ‘‘ other-worldly ”’ view of those who, 
if they believe in a new heaven and a new earth, would yet 
contend that the “* new earth ”’ has no connection whatsoever 
with the present mundane scheme of things. 

Is it not a question, however, whether, even if we profess 
to find a close relation in general between religion and social 
construction, we may not be apt so to universalise— 
implicitly at least—one of the terms and so to particularise 
the other, that the relationship becomes very slight indeed ? 
If we speak of religion when we are really thinking of one 
particular form or forms of religion, and if, on the other hand, 
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in reference to social construction we are fixing our attention 
on the one particular form known as communalism, we may 
be suggesting a relationship which does not really exist. A 

articular religion may be closely associated with com- 
munalism, but religion in its essence may disdain the con- 
nection. It may possibly be true that religion and com- 
munalism cannot possibly live together, and that when com- 
munalism comes in at the door religion flies out at the 
window. Are we at all sure that religion would acknowledge 
the controversies connected with communalism which are 
carried on in her name ? Conferences on disarmament have 
been called in the name of peace, but because of the spirit of 
mistrust and suspicion, the angel of peace has been driven 
away, and a new rivalry in armaments has ensued. Simi- 
larly in connection with rivalry of communities constituted 
by the bond of religion, there have been serious doubts as to 
how far the protagonists in controversy have carried the 
spirit of religion with them. 

As to the closeness of the relationship of the individual to 
the community there have been historically great differences. 
On the whole the tendency in the West has been to emphasise 
the importance of the individual in matters of religion, 
whereas in the East the social group has been predominant 
both in interest and in influence. Yet it is impossible to draw 
any hard and fast line of separation. Both in East and West 
we find the religious individualist, the ‘‘ lonely soul” who 
yet, if he takes his religion seriously, cannot deny responsi- 
bility for the purification and guidance of society. In the 
West as well as in the East community life is a familiar out- 
come of the religious spirit, the influence of the group is 
strong, and sects, while divisive in respect of their relations 
to other sects, are internally the most potent instruments of 
unification. It is simply a question as to where the greater 


_ emphasis is to be put, and all that we can expect to do is to 


establish the principle that in religious matters most of all 
the society should not be sacrificed to the individual nor the 
individual to society. If a man thinks that in religion his 
only concern ought to be the saving of his individual soul, 
then his soul is hardly worth saving—it is not an asset for the 
kingdom of God. If, on the other hand, a man is so over- 
whelmed by the pressure of the community that he thinks 
that no responsibility or decisive choice rests with him as an 
individual, he has become a machine and no man, and has 
hardly left himself with a soul to save. 

Perhaps in recent times disregard of the principle of 
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complexity of modern life as well as the practice of past ages 


ect may necessitate an exceedingly close and organic connection 


petween the individual and the nearer group, can never be 
wholly absorbed in or determined by the social connection. 
It can never be forgetful utterly of the fact that there are 
certain crises in a man’s life—and just the kind of crises 
which has special connection with religion—when a man 
must act as an individual. And the sublimation of these 
crises is revealed in that final journey which every individual 
has to make alone, altogether alone, as far as other members 
of his community are concerned. The same idea of unique 
telationship is also emphasised in the ancient Indian doctrine 
of the four asramas, with its recognition of the fact that 


Uy religion will tend to consummate itself in a contemplative 


eration 
eligion 
indivi- 
it’ may 
ile the 


solitude. This also may be a partial view, but it at least 
suggests that in the essential religious relationship God 
whispers in the ear of the individual believer a secret which 
can be heard only in solitude. 

Therefore decision as to a man’s religion cannot be left to 
the action of the community or to any kind of majority vote. 
Religious interest and community interest cannot be coexten- 
sive, and, if this is so, the community has not the right to 
decide finally on matters of religion. To claim such a right 
is to do violence to the personalities of the members of the 
community. If a change is contemplated, to be decided by 


| group action, such a collective decision is unfair to the reli- 


gion which is left behind, which, whatever defects may have 
been discovered by the pioneers of change, has yet professed 
to meet the needs of the individual and therefore should not 
be abandoned except by decision of the individual. It puts 
the receiving religion also—the presumably higher religion 
from which greater benefit, spiritual and otherwise, is 
expected from the change—in an embarrassing position. 
For the “‘ higher ”’ religion, just in proportion to the height 
which it has attained, will pay attention to the personal 
characteristics of the worshipper and will demand individual 
decision as a test of sincerity. It may welcome collective 
friendliness as an opportunity for social service, and may out 
of benevolence do a considerable amount towards meeting the 
desire for social uplift. It may even avail itself of the in- 
creased opportunity of influencing the younger generation by 
means of education. But as regards those who are fully 
adult, it can never allow a collective disposition to be inter- 
preted as a collective decision, or admit the ultimate validity 
of the latter. 
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For the highest conception of religion it can never} 
fitting to make a man’s religion, or a change in that religin 








depend upon the community to which he belongs, irrespectinje emph 
of his personal convictions. It should never be assumed thy 1e™ 
the members of a community can in the mass or simply by,e imp 
change of name become adherents of a new religion. Ifthe to Te 


change is to be more than merely conventional, if in othe 
words it is to be essentially religious, a personal convictim 
that the new religion is of higher value is of fundament, 
importance, and the demand for it should never be omitted, 
If a man thinks that he can change his religion as easily x 
his house address, he is a believer only in religions and no 
in religion. It is true that religion must include relations 
one’s fellow-men as well as to God, but the latter must hay 
the primacy, and religion cannot give its approval to 
attitude which puts the belief in, and worship of, God simply 
into the position of instruments of moral improvement ani 
social development. The community-relationship cannot 








regarded as of equal importance with the Godward-relatio.) of V 
ship, until the former becomes but the other side of the latte, p bef 
z.€. until it ceases to be rigidly separated from other and rival will 
communities and becomes coincident with the one “ family of s 
of God.” Religion as such has a right to determine a mani indi 
relations to his fellows only as they and he are constituentt{ PP 
members of the one universal divine society, and not as they 8° 
happen to belong to this or that other separated section d ish 
the human race. Otherwise God Himself is transformed int | >Y 
the President of a section. full 

Change which is dictated by any lower principles} 
nothing but a change of label. It is the substitution of anev} 4 
community which will hardly differ from the old and whic} ¥ 
will be exposed to the same temptations in the direction d = 


communal jealousies and rivalries. There is a great amount 
of truth in the contention that a man ought not, except for P 
the very deepest reasons, to be invited to change a religion} 
which he himself as an individual professes in good faith. If 
his faith is disturbed to the extent of making a change desit- 
able and advisable, this must be on individual and religious 
grounds and not merely for social reasons. If there is no 
truly religious desire for change, and if the change is induced 
simply by pressure from above, or through the preponderat- 
ing influence of perhaps only temporarily powerful leaders of 
the society, then there is always the danger that in the pre 
sumably higher religion he will be given something which he 
is not ready for instead of receiving the strengthening and 
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deepening of what his soul has already won through adherence 
to his previous religion. Baron von Hiigel has put this very 
emphatically in his advice to a would-be convert : “ I should 
remain docile and humble, trying to put on one side any 
impatience or thought of changing till I felt it clearly a sin 
to remain where I was.” Perhaps this is stated slightly 
unadventurously, but it still remains true that a change that 
is made on less than personal and urgent conviction is not of 
much use either to the individual or to the community which 
he joins. 

‘A community which is formed or increased by the adher- 
ence of those who have not reached personal religious convic- 
tion will simply become a new victim to the evils of com- 
munalism. The area of experience will still be superficial and 
alsonarrow. The aims of the newly formed community may 
be different from those of the old, but they will be conceived 
only from the point of view of the individual in relation to 
his fellows rather than in relation to God, and from the point 
of view of the group in competition with other groups. As 
before, the individual, having not sufficient salt in himself, 
will be exposed to mob emotionalism and an infinite variety 
of suggestibility, and because by reason of the change, the 
individuals have become more alert and alive to possible new 
opportunites and conflicts of interests, the last state of that 
group may be worse than the first. A change of group which 
is likely to be beneficial will not be direct, but rather modified 
by the deepening and expansion of religious conceptions. A 
fuller vision of a man’s relations to God will result in a juster 
conception of his relations to his fellow-men, and, given 
development of this kind, the new group which he will enter 
will not be simply an addition to the list of rival communities, 
| but a further differentiation of the universal family of God. 
As a recent writer has said : 


“It is in terms of individual liberty that we must 
seek for a real difference between the two families [reli- 
gious and non-religious]. If I believe that I am the child 
of God and the heir of the kingdom of heaven, it follows 
that there is a partnership between the State and me, 
but that I am the senior partner. The belief is derived 
from the revelation of God Himself, and therefore it will 
be merely blasphemy to say that a dictator however 
wise, or a majority however nearly unanimous, can justly 
claim my allegiance to a contrary set of beliefs.” 


It is along these lines also that we may approach a solu- 
Vou. XXXV. No. 4. 18* 
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tion of the second difficulty, i.e. of the special consideration 
which may be claimed within the State by a religious com. 
munity just because it is a religious community. By asgo. 
ciating the essential idea of religion with communalism ig jt 
not possible to raise the whole question to a higher level? ]f 
religion means fundamentally a relation to God, is not the 
relationship of the communities thereby also defined. Because 
of the greater complexity of society in modern times and the 
corresponding necessity of closer organisation, devotion to 
nearer group is called for. Religion can present no obstacle 
to this, and indeed requires such devotion, for humanity in 
general is a more or less abstract idea, and a man cannot love 
God whom he hath not seen if he love not his brother whom 
he hath seen, or if he serve not his neighbour in his own con- 
munity. But for the purposes of practical religion the nearer 
group must be viewed as part of a larger whole. The internal 
organisation which is called for in the name of religious duty 
to one’s neighbour must widen out into an external organisa- 
tion characterised by reciprocity and not by rivalry. If the 
name of religion is invoked for the strengthening of the 
exclusive interests of a group, then religion is wrongly 
invoked. 

Does this mean that as regards the claim to special con- 
sideration put forward by any community we are to leave the 
realm of practical politics altogether and refuse all considera- 
tion to a community as a community? Not necessarily, 
But the justification of special consideration must lie in the 
possession, by members of the group, of qualities which are 
serviceable to the State, and cannot lie in the mere attach- 
ment to them of a religious designation. It may be that these 
qualities are possessed in a special degree by certain com- 
munities, and that the proportion of their numbers to the 
total population constitutes a special demand for the utilisa- 
tion of these qualities as embodied in them. But until it is 
realised that it is the possession of the qualities that matters, 
there will be constant confusion and rivalry. Religion can 
have that practical effect which constitutes a claim only 
through the creation of qualities of character by which a man 
can make his own special contribution as a religious man to 
the welfare of society as a whole. If communalistic claims 
are simply a short-hand method of registering useful qualities 
which already exist, or if the religion which is invoked in 
support normally issues within the group in the creation of 
such qualities, then there is no harm in communalism. But 
if there is an arbitrary leap from religious nomenclature to 
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the ascription of such qualities, then the position is a danger- 
ous one, for it should not be immediately assumed that such 
useful qualities are possessed only by those who belong to 
specific communities. 

The principle is that religion cannot be directly the basis 
of communalistic procedure in any exclusive sense if the 
essential requirements of religion are kept in mind. If a 
religion has effect in the production of certain qualities, and 
these qualities are useful to a considerable proportion of the 
population, then the mere membership of such a community 
might be taken as the indication of the possession of the 
qualities and as constitutive of a powerful claim. But you 
must first of all establish the link between the religion and 
the qualities before you can make membership of a com- 
munity the basis of preference for purposes of State. And 
the sacred name of religion should never be invoked in justifi- 
cation of rivalry between communities as communities. A 
quality of character which is truly produced by religion can 
be devoted only to common and not to sectional good. 

The line of advance and the only hope of victory over the 
evils of communalism will be, as Mr Manshardt has pointed 
out in his recent book on The Hindu-Moslem Problem in 
India, not in the suppression of one group by another, nor in 
continued conflict in the hope that thus a solution may 
emerge, but in the exercise of intelligent good will, based on a 
sympathetic consideration of the fundamental similarities 
that are to be found in human nature. There is little hope 
in political action which doles out benefits to one community 
at the expense of another. There is more hope in economic 
developments which will sooner or later cut across the lines of 
communal cleavage. But the greatest hope of all is in the 
deepening of religious conviction in the true sense, conviction 
about the relation of the soul to God, with the consciousness 
that that relation cannot be truly expressed if it issues in a 
demand for the suppression or overwhelming of one com- 


munity by another. Differentiation and differences will 


always be necessary, but they must be differences within one 
family if they are to claim the sanction of religion. A true 
relationship with members of another community is reached 
only through a true relationship with God. 


W. S. URQUHART. 


CaLcuTra. 









































HAD THE CRUCIFIXION A POLITICAL 
SIGNIFICANCE ? 


H. P. KINGDON, 
Fellow and Chaplain of Exeter College, Oxford. 


WE shall never know the full truth about the Crucifixion, 
In any reconstruction of the events which led up to it, 
hypothesis must play a large and necessary part. And yet 
it remains true that we have much more, and more reliable, 
evidence for the events of Passion Week than for any other 
period of the public ministry of Jesus. The recent researches 
of “‘ Form Critics ’’ have made it reasonably certain that the 
Passion narratives of St Mark and St Luke—and probably 
also St John—took something like their present form far 
earlier than the rest of the narrative portions of the oral 
tradition used by the Evangelists. When we come to deal 
with that last eventful week in Jerusalem, the limits to 
hypothesis have mercifully been set. And any recon- 
struction must keep as closely as possible to the evidence of 
the Gospels, the rest of the New Testament, and the scattered 
and too little-known references in Greek and Latin authors; 
and see this evidence against the background provided by 
the Old Testament, Apocrypha, Pseudepigrapha, and Jose- 
phus. The inevitable and important element of hypothesis 
will thus be reduced to a minimum. 

There is no space here to discuss the value of each one 
of these sources. But a word must be said as to the writer’s 
attitude to the gospel material. He holds that the Marcan 
outline, especially those sections which appear to come from 
the witness of Simon Peter, is in the main trustworthy ; but 
that it needs to be supplemented by St Luke, who seems to 
be drawing upon an independent and reliable source; and 
that both of these need to be corrected in the light of St John’s 
account, particularly in the matter of the date of the Last 
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Supper and the examination before the High Priests. The 
Fourth Evangelist, while he introduces dialogue in his own 
easily recognisable style, seems to be depending upon an eye- 
witness with special knowledge of the situation at Jerusalem, 
who may well have been a “ disciple whom Jesus loved.”’ 
The larger additions peculiar to the First Gospel look like 
late and untrustworthy legends. 

After this brief introduction, we may now turn to con- 
sider what was the attitude taken by (1) the Romans ; 
(2) the followers of Jesus; (3) Jesus Himself; and (4) the 
resulting situation and its dénouement. 


THe Roman VIEw. 


According to Luke xxiii. 2, the charge which the Jews laid 

ainst Jesus before Pilate was one of “* perverting our nation 
and forbidding to give tribute to Cesar, and saying that he 
himself is Christ, a King.’ And when Pilate asked Jesus 
“Art thou the king of the Jews?” He answered “ thou 
sayest ’’—which is apparently a veiled affirmation. At any 
rate it was as ‘‘ King of the Jews,” according to the insistent 
testimony of all four gospels, that He was crucified. Now to 
Pilate the claim to be King of the Jews, or Messiah (Mark 
xiv. 61-2), could only connote that Jesus was a political 
revolutionary, guilty of high treason against Cesar.' We 
read in Josephus of many such: Ezekias in B.c. 47, the three 
“Kings of the Jews’ who arose after the death of Herod 
the Great (Antiquities, XVII., 272, 274 and 278), and Judas 
of Gamala, who led the revolt against the census of Quirinius 
ina.D.6; Theudas in a.pD. 44, and “‘ that Egyptian ”’ (men- 
tioned also in Acts xxi. 38), who led a huge horde to the 
Mount of Olives to attack Jerusalem, but was suppressed 
by Felix ; the leaders of the big Zealot revolt of a.p. 66, and, 
last of all, Bar Cochbar making his disastrous protest in 
A.D. 181 against Hadrian’s ban on circumcision and proposal 
to rebuild Jerusalem as a pagan city. 

In view of this it is not surprising to find that the official 
Roman view of Jesus was that he was the fomenter of a 
rebellion. Celsus (quoted by Origen, In Celsum viii. 14; 
cf. iii. 7, 18 and 14) speaks of Him as “‘ ordcews apxnyérns.”” 
There is a similar statement, preserved in Lactantius (Div. 
Inst., V.. 8, 4), that Jesus, “‘ after having been routed (or 
‘refuted ’ according to one MS.) by the Jews, committed 


1 Cf. e.g. Lietzmann, “‘ Der Prozess Jesu,” S.B.A., 1981, p. 10 [820]. 
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acts of brigandage (latrocinia) at the head of a band of ning 
hundred men.” ! The author of this statement is a certain 
Sossianus Hierocles, governor of Phoenicia and other placa 
near Palestine about a.p. 220, who was reasoning, sayy 
Lactantius, ‘‘ non contra sed ad Christianos,”’ and therefor 
would be unlikely to make any statement which was not at 
least widely believed to be true. Further, the XVIIIth 
Book of the Antiquities, in which there is a reference to Jesus, 
which can hardly have been written by Josephus in its present 
form, is entirely taken up with public disturbances, and— 
whatever we may think of the disputed Slavonic version of 
the Jewish War, which explicitly connects Jesus with a 
rebellion—it is probable that the original text of the Anii. 
quities was in similar vein. That it was as a breaker of the 
peace that Jesus was crucified, seems fairly well established, 

Indeed, Pilate had considerable justification for regarding 
Jesus as a rebel or “ brigand ”—to use the word by which 
Josephus habitually designates the political rioters who fill 
his pages. When Jesus entered Jerusalem riding upon an 
ass, which was a Messianic symbol, “‘ the whole city was 
stirred at his coming ” (Matt. xxi. 10), and they called out 
** Hosanna to the son of David ’’—Israel’s greatest warrior- 
king. Whether or not force was used or threatened at the 
cleansing of the Temple (which, as Jerusalem’s sole bank, 
was under an armed guard) the act must rank as a public 
disturbance. And St Mark (xv. 7; cf. Luke xxiii. 19) tells 
us that there was, as so often at the big Jewish festivals, a 
definite insurrection (ordo.s) at this time, connected with 
Jesus’ fellow-prisoner Barabbas. We read that Barabbas 
** was bound with them that had made insurrection, men 
who in the insurrection had committed murder.” St John 
adds that Barabbas was a robber, or brigand (xviii. 40), and 
St Luke twice calls him a murderer (Luke xxiii. 19 ; Acts iil. 
14). Further, St Mark uses the same word “ robbers” 
(Anorat, Mark xv. 27) of the two malefactors (xaxoipya, 
Luke xxiii. 83) who were crucified on either side of Jesus, 
and who both, despite their very different attitudes towards 
Him, know not only of His claim to be the Messiah, but some 
of the implications of that claim. One of them also speaks 
of his blaspheming companion as being “‘ in the same con- 
demnation ’’—presumably the same as Jesus, and in that 
case presumably for the same offence. If the Jews them- 


selves accused Jesus of “ perverting our nation . . . and 


1 “Tpsum autem Christum adfirmavit a Judaeis fugatum collecta 
nongentorum hominum manu latrocinia fecisse.”’ 
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saying that he was . . . a King” (Luke xxiii. 2), and said 
that ‘‘ He stirreth up the people . . . from Galilee unto this 
place ” (xxiii. 5), Pilate may be excused for having thought 
_though he appears to have had his doubts—that Jesus was 
another rebel Messiah like the Maccabees and the Zealot 
Pretenders. If he let this man go he would indeed be no 
friend of Cesar.1 In fact the question which arises is: 
“Was Pilate mistaken?” And to answer this we must 
investigate the attitude of the other actors in the drama. 


Ture VIEWS OF THE FOLLOWERS OF JESUS 


To get at the opinions of those who supported Jesus on 
Palm Sunday we must scrutinise the language of the Gospels 
over against the background of the Old Testament. In 
particular let us glance at the traditional Jewish expectations 
of the Messiah. 

The word “ anointed ”’ is used in the Old Testament with 
apolitical, as well as a religious, significance : as an adjective 
itis applied to Priests (e.g. Lev. iv. 3, 5, 16; and vi. 22), but 
the full phrase ‘‘ The Lord’s Anointed ”’ seems to be reserved 
for Kings, such as Saul and David—who were little more 
than leaders in battle. Of course their reputation was 
“ whitewashed ”’ in later tradition, and even by the time of 
Isa. xi. 1-5 we find that the expected ‘‘ Branch out of the 
roots of Jesse ”’ is to ‘* judge the poor with righteousness ”’ as 
well as ‘‘ slay the wicked.”’ In ix. 6 the “ child born unto us ”’ 
is even called (in the Hebrew version) ‘‘ the Prince of Peace.” 
The second Isaiah goes even further than this: in xlv. 1 he 
speaks even of the alien Cyrus, deliverer of the Jews from 
exile, as the Lord’s “‘ anointed.” This is a far cry from the 
purely national and largely military Messiahship of Saul and 
David. But, during the domination of Palestine by the 
successors of Alexander the Great, the older and narrower 
ideal had, in an atmosphere of almost pathological 
nationalism, such as is often born of defeat and oppression, 
entirely ousted the universalistic ideals of Amos, the Isaiahs, 
Jonah, and Malachi. In the time of the Maccabees such 
aspirations were thought, not without reason, to be encour- 
aging the spread of third-rate Hellenism. The statue of Zeus 
Epouranios, erected in the Temple by Antiochus Epiphanes 
in 167, seemed to the writer of Daniel to be “* the abomination 
that desolates.”” And “for him,’’ writes Professor C. H. 


1 Cf, John xix. 12. 
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Dodd,! “‘ the actuality corresponding to the victory of th 
*‘ Son of Man ’ over the ‘ beasts ’ is a victory of the Jews ove 
the Seleucid monarchy, and the subsequent erection of , 
Jewish Empire.”’ And it was David, that Napoleon of th 
Hebrews, whose newly-united kingdom had stretched beyon( 
Damascus, and whose son had actually kept a fleet as fy 
south as the Arabian Sea, who became the prototype pa 
excellence of these Messianic hopes. In Jer. xxiii. 5 we read 
that “‘ the Lord will raise unto David a righteous branch (cf, 
Zech. iii. 8; vi. 12) and he shall reign as King.” 2 It is tre 
that in the last two centuries before Christianity revived the 
glorious universalism of Amos and the Isaiahs, the Messiah 
was expected to be of the tribe of Levi, to which the Macca. 
bees belonged. But the disillusioning failure of their Has. 
monzan successors to fulfil even the more material and 
nationalistic hopes of their supporters had led the latter, now 
called Zealots or ‘‘ Cananzans,”’ to look back once more to 
the stem of Jesse for the realisation of their desperate 
expectations. In the so-called Psalms of Solomon we find 
once again references to the Davidic Messiah. And although 
the worldly-wise Sadducees mostly made their peace with 
Herod and the Romans, and many of the Pharisees adopted 
a quietist attitude of keeping out of politics, and others 
** projected ”’ their disappointed hopes in the extravagant 
supernaturalism of Apocalyptic, at least the common people 
seem to have been aflame with nationalist expectations. 
Dr C. J. Cadoux * writes that first-century Palestine was 
obsessed with a political problem of the first magnitude. “It 
was,” says Professor Dodd,‘ “ a disaffected region. Since the 
revolt of Judas the Gaulonite in a.p. 6 the country had 
never been altogether pacified.”” We have already noticed 
the frequent Messianic revolts mentioned in Josephus. Their 
result could only be disaster: Rome was far stronger than 
the Seleucids whom the Maccabees had so amazingly 
defeated. As Dr F. C. Grant 5 puts it : 


‘* Well did the Prophet from Galilee foresee the ultimate 
outcome—Jerusalem in ruins, its Temple destroyed, 


1 The Parables of the Kingdom (Nisbet, 1985), p. 105. 

2 Cf. Jer. xxii.4; xxxiii.15; andthe Psalms passim. Also the prophecy 
about Bethlehem in Micah v. 2. In Haggai ii. 21-8 the Davidic Zerub- 
babel is regarded as the Messiah. 

3 “ The Politics of Jesus,” in the Congregational Quarterly for January 
1986, p. 61. 

* Op. cit., p. 125 (cf. pp. 65-6). 

5 In The Economic Background of the Gospels, O.U.P., 1926, p. 12. 
Dr Grant very plausibly suggests that some of the main causes of this 
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and the judgement woes outpoured not upon the sur- 
rounding heathen nations, but upon the beloved city 
and the Holy Land.” 


In A.D. 70 the Temple was indeed destroyed, and after Bar 
Cochbar’s calamitous failure in 134, Jerusalem was rebuilt as 
Aelia Capitolina, and no Jew was allowed to set foot in the city. 

There are also traces of this nationalism in the Gospel 
narratives. As we have seen, the cry on Palm Sunday was to 
the Son of David (Matt. xxi. 9; cf. Mark xi. 10). Jesus is 
several times referred to by that name. And although the 
inconsistent and artificial genealogies in the First and Third 
Gospels cannot be said to encourage us to believe that Jesus 
was indeed of David’s lineage, it is certain that He was 
thought to have been, and that this was considered of great 
importance. And it is significant in the same connection 
that, after the feeding of the five thousand, according to 
John vi. 15, Jesus saw ‘‘ that they were about to come and 
take him by force, to make him King’”’; and to avoid this 
He “ withdrew again into the mountain himself alone.” } 
Further, it has been suggested that the Temptations, the 
resistance of which He related (presumably as an example) 
to His disciples, represent the attraction of various political 
programmes.? Conrad Noel * even suggests that the Tempta- 
tion to cast Himself down from the pinnacle of the Temple 
was “for the Messiah to put Himself at the head of any 
available forces, however small, and to hurl Himself against 
the Roman Imperial invaders and to drive them from the 
soil.”” This interpretation is not so fantastic as it may at 
first seem, when we remember the common use of symbolism 
to express political situations, and the prevalence among the 
Zealots of the idea that God had and would again come to 
the help of their rash revolts. The Temptation to worship 
Satan is a scarcely veiled symbol for the attractions of the 
Herodian policy of feathering one’s nest in the branches of 
Roman imperialism. 

The symbolism used on Palm Sunday admits as readily 


nationalist Messianism were economic. On top of over-population and a 
declining productivity of the soil, the people had to pay taxes both to the 
priests and to the civil power (e.g. for the upkeep of armies and Herod’s 
positively ‘‘ Solomonic ” building programme). 

1 Cf. Mark vi. 45-6, where Jesus sends the multitude away, and 
departs into a mountain to pray. 

2 Cf. S. Liberty, The Political Relations of Christ’s Ministry (O.U.P., 
1916), Chapters III.-IV., pp. 48-77. 

8 In Christianity and the Social Revolution (Gollancz, 1985), p. 56. 
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of a political interpretation. The action of spreading gar. 
ments in the way (Luke xix. 36) recalls the scene when th 
impetuous Jehu was anointed King. We read in 2 Ki 

ix. 13, that “* they hasted, and took every man his garment, 
and put it under him on the bare steps (R.V. margin), ang 
blew the trumpet, saying, ‘ Jehu is King’.” Similarly th 
spreading of palm branches (John xii. 18; cf. Matt. xxi, 8) 
recalls the scene when Simon Maccabee returned in triumph 
from Gazara, and had “ cleansed the citadel from its pollu. 
tions.” He entered it ‘‘ with praise and palm branches , . . 
because a great enemy was destroyed out of Israel ”’ (I Macca. 
bees xiii. 51). Palms were also carried in the cleansing of 
the Temple from the alien pollutions of Antiochus Epiphanes 
(II Macc. x. 7). What more natural symbol then than palms 
before the cleansing of the Temple by Jesus, this time not 
from the heathen idolatries of an Antiochus, but from the 
corruption and graft of the Sadducees, who had come to use 
it as a bank for money-changing and for the storage of the 
large profits they made from the tithes and taxes ? But the 
popular refrain was no diatribe against a corrupt hierarchy, 
but the old nationalist cry: ‘‘ Blessed is the Kingdom that 
cometh, the Kingdom of our father David ”’ (Mark xi. 10). 

In writing of Jesus’s entry on the ass—which, as we shall 
see, was a Messianic symbol of a very different sort—the 
Fourth Evangelist says: ‘‘ These things understood not his 
disciples at first’ (John xii. 16). It seems probable that 
most of His new-found followers on that Sunday, filled with 
a passing enthusiasm for the latest Messiah, were simple 
nationalists, with little or no inkling of the deeper levels of 
His teaching. Even after the Resurrection Jesus is asked 
““ Lord, dost thou at this time restore the kingdom unio 
Israel?” (Acts i. 6). And in Luke xxiv. 21, Cleopas and his 
fellow-traveller to Emmaus say “‘ we hoped that it was he 
which should redeem Israel.’’ 

This hypothesis is strengthened by the fact that even 
some of the Twelve had formerly, at any rate, been Zealots. 
At least one of them, Simon, was called ‘* the Zealot ”’ (Luke 
vi. 15). The mysterious Thaddeus, or Lebbzeus, is replaced 
in four old Latin versions by “‘ Judas Zelotes ’’ (Matt. x. 3). 
James and John (or all the Twelve according to some MSS.) 
are called the ‘‘ Sons of Thunder ” (Mark iii. 17). And if, as 
Wellhausen’ suggested, you transpose the first two letters 
of “ Iscariot ” you get the Latin word sicarius, an “‘ assassin,” 
such as we read of in Josephus as a general terror to travellers 
1 Edition of Mark, p. 25, cited in Goguel’s Jesus, p. 495, q.v. 
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and pilgrims, and as joining the Zealots in the revolt against 
Rome. Finally, Dr Eisler * goes so far as to suggest that the 
name Bar Jonah (Matt. xvi. 17) means that even Simon 
Peter, who is said to have been unwilling to believe that the 
Son of Man must suffer (Mark viii. 82-3), and to have drawn 
his sword at the arrest (John xviii. 10), had been one of the 
Baryonim, an Aramaic word for revolutionary extremists. 
Now if even some of the Twelve had formerly been 
Tealots, there is a strong presumption that many of Jesus’ 
less intimate disciples were also drawn from the same camp ; 
and that Pilate had no small justification for regarding Jesus 
as a disturber of the peace. There is still more evidence to 
this effect, of very varying value and often difficult to assess, 
in Dr Eisler’s provocative and learned volume, to which this 
aper is indebted for many suggestions. For instance, Dr 
Risler goes on to refer the mysterious passage in Luke xiii. 
1-5, which speaks of ‘‘ the Galilzsans whose blood Pilate had 
mingled with their sacrifices,” and ‘‘ the eighteen upon whom 
the tower in Siloam fell,’ to this same insurrection of 
Barabbas about the time of Palm Sunday. We know from 
Josephus that Galilee had become a particular hot-bed of 
Jewish nationalism, and it is also true that, since the time of 
Deuteronomy, Jerusalem was the only place in Palestine 
where sacrifices could be made. Nor would the Tower in 
Siloam, built on solid rock at the southern end of Jerusalem, 
be likely to fall down on people unless they were attacking 
it or trying to destroy it. It is indeed probable that these 
events took place in the course of fighting in Jerusalem. But 
St Luke places them well before the time of the Passion. 
And although his chronology is often uncertain, there is a 
strong onus probandi on anyone who would dissociate this 
passage from its Lucan context. More probably it refers to 
some earlier outbreak in Jerusalem; possibly Klausner ? is 
right in supposing that St Luke has mistaken Pilate for 
Archelaus. But in any case the passage is instructive as 
showing the type of people upon whose actions Jesus was 
questioned and passed comment. And keen nationalists 
would be the first to seek out and follow a new prophet. 


THe View oF JESUS 
We may now consider the attitude of Jesus Himself. 
And here it is especially difficult to follow Dr Eisler in his 
hypothesis that Jesus was in fact the nationalistic type of 


1 The Messiah Jesus and John the Baptist (Methuen, 1981), pp. 252-8. 
? Op. cit., p. 158 (note 58), and p. 164 (note 86). 
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Messiah for which Pilate took Him. This surely leayy 
unexplained the fact of Jesus’s voluntary surrender, and th 
remarkable absence—indeed the refutation—of Zealy 
opinions in His teaching. To ride into Jerusalem on an ag 
was indeed the fulfilment of a Messianic prophecy : but ip 
this He was harking back not to the imperialist expectations 
associated with David, but to that other Old Testamey 
picture of the Messiah as a Prince of Peace. The references 
to a universalistic passage of Zechariah (ix. 9): ‘‘ Rejoice 
. . . O daughter of Jerusalem: behold thy King cometh 
unto thee; he is just, and having salvation-; lowly, and 
riding upon an ass.” That is not the way that David, o 
Jehu, or the Maccabees, rode home in warlike triumph. Ke 
was not responsible for the garments or the palm-branches, 
or the cries to the Son of David ; on the contrary it was soon 
after this that (in a passage 1 miraculously preserved despite 
the contrary belief of the early church) He denied that the 
Messiah was anything but David’s Lord: ‘ If David calleth 
Him Lord, how is He his Son?” Again, He refuses to 
encourage the withholding of tribute from Czsar—a step 
which would have been one of the first taken by a purely 
nationalist Messiah, and which was an obvious accusation 
for the Jews to bring before Pilate. Jesus’ answer to the 
question about the Galileans and the eighteen upon whom 
the Tower of Siloam fell, is not an expression of sympathy, 
but: ‘‘ Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish” 
(Luke xiii. 3, 5). There is no real evidence that He came asa 
Warrior-King. How then are we to explain the nationalist 
hopes of His followers, and Pilate’s classing Him along with 
Barabbas ? 


THE DENOUEMENT OF THE TRAGEDY 


It often happens that a great leader is betrayed by the 
extravagances of his more extremist followers. For instance, 
Gandhi’s campaign of non-violent resistance led in practice 
to a number of political assassinations ; and Gandhi had to 
protest against his own followers by a fast, which did much 
to curb the extremists. It seems that the same thing may 
have happened with Jesus and the Zealots who followed Him 
as He entered Jerusalem and cleansed the Temple: that 
they thought that He would raise the standard of revolt 
and “ restore the Kingdom unto Israel” ; and that they were 
involved in the insurrection and bloodshed of Barabbas and 
the other “ brigands,’”’ seeking, as it were, ‘“‘ to take the 


1 Mark xii. 87; Luke xx. 41; Matt. xxii. 45. 
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Kingdom of Heaven by force ’”’ (Matt. xi. 12; cf. Luke xvi. 
16); and that it was the disappointment that Jesus was not 
this sort of Messiah, which finally determined Judas to 
betray Him. There can be no question that the bulk of the 

ple were behind Jesus, ‘‘ And the chief priests and the 
scribes sought how they might take him by stealth (3¢\¢) and 
kill him : for they said, not during the feast, lest haply there 
shall be a tumult of the people”? (Mark xiv. 1-2). They 
needed someone who would tell them where they might catch 
Jesus in private, and arrest Him secretly. 

Now Jesus seems to have known that Judas would betray 
him: according to John xiii. 27, he even says to him (in 
words that the others would not understand) “‘ that thou 
doest, do quickly.”’ It would have been easy to flee beyond 
Jordan, or to surround Himself with an armed bodyguard. 
Why then did Jesus choose to linger in Gethsemane till the 
disciples were heavy with sleep ? Why did not they at least 
goon home to Bethany ? In other words, why did Jesus 
give Himself up to be crucified ? 

We have seen that the bulk of the people were behind 
Jesus. But it was a mistaken conception of His mission 
which had fired them. And there seems to have been great 
danger of wholesale revolution in His name. To Jesus that 
would have meant two things: (1) the suffocation of the 
proclamation of God’s Kingship (not David’s), which He had 
come to Jerusalem to make, under a wave of Zealot jingoism, 
in other words the rejection of Himself and of the Gospel He 
had come to preach ; and (2)—what was less important—the 
probability that, if this revolution were to assume its 
threatened proportions, there would be another wholesale 
massacre of Jews upon the Cross or by the sword of the 
Romans. If so, this was no situation for a fast like Gandhi’s. 
Here there was only one way out, one way which could surely 
impress upon men’s minds the lesson He had come to teach. 
And that way had been pointed to by the “ Suffering 
Servant” passages in Isaiah and by Jeremiah. If the 
supposed leader of the revolt gave Himself up for execution, the 
revolution would fizzle out, and His Zealot ‘followers ”’ 
would be brought to their senses, and understand His 
message, as by no other means. Their lives would be saved, 
and their eyes opened. He had come not to be ministered to, 


_ 1 Jesus knew, of course, that prophets were likely to be killed (Luke 
xi, 49), but it seems unlikely that he prophesied the crucifixion and 
resurrection (of which there is no mention in Proto-Luke) as both these 
events took the disciples by surprise. Cf. esp. John xx. 9. 
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like ordinary kings, but to minister, and to give His life,*, 
ransom for many ”’ (Mark x. 45). For Caiaphas was y; 
It was “‘ expedient that one man should die for the 
and that the whole nation perish not ”’ (John xi. 50), 

Before going to Gethsemane He quotes those strange hy 
telling words from Isa. liii, 12: ‘‘ He was numbered witht) 
transgressors *’—the only direct reference in the Gospels 
the “ suffering servant,”’ who ‘‘ was wounded for our tray, 
gressions . . . and with his stripes we are healed . . , 
the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all.” 
warned them, who formerly had not even needed a purse q 
wallet, to equip themselves with swords (Luke xxii, 36-4) 
Presumably he wanted to thwart his enemies’ plans for; 
private assassination (Mark xiv.1; cf. the injunction tot 
disciples to ‘‘ watch,” Mark xiv. 34, etc.) ; and for this tw 
swords were enough. His death had to be public to haveit 
full effect. He could not tell even the Eleven openly of his 
intention to give Himself up; they might have called ott 
the masses to resist. He tells them rather to “ pray that y 
enter not into temptation ’’—the temptation, possibly, o 
resistance, into which Peter } fell. At supper that evening 
in a room whose whereabouts was secretly indicated by th 
unusual spectacle of a man carrying a pitcher, He hai 
prepared them with a symbolism whose full meaning onl 
became clear afterwards. He washed their feet, as a servant, 
The bread, He said, represented His body, which was giva 
for them ; and in the cup, the age-long symbol of suffering 
they were to see His blood, shed in the ratification of a nev 
covenant between God and man. It was not God’s will that 
this cup should pass from Him; and by the time Judas hai 





taken the road to Bethany with the soldiers, the Twelve} 


were asleep. The rabble who might have prevented the 
arrest would be safe in bed, 

But Judas and the soldiers did not need to go so far a 
the night-quarters at Bethany. The “ robber ”—it is the 
same Greek word—whom they dare not assail in the Temple 
was waiting for them in the garden, which was both nearet 
and quieter than the village. Once He was arrested, the 
fickle mob had no more use for him. In any case He had 
proved a disappointment. There was more of what they 


? Only John (xviii. 10) mentions Peter: but all the sources indicate 
that a sword was used. Goguel, Life of Jesus (Eng. trans. p. 501), sees it 
the incident of the young man who fled away naked (Mark xiv. 51) 4 
fragment of a tradition according to which the friends of Jesus tried t 
prevent His arrest. 
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wanted in Barabbas. At the cross-examination before the 
High Priests, His accusers could establish no charge, not 
even that of seeking to destroy the Temple, and replace it: 
perhaps none who had actually heard Him would inform 

inst Him. But He gave them the evidence they needed : 
“T am the Christ, and from this moment} shall the Son of 
Man be seated at the right hand of God.’ That was enough 
forthe Sadducees. To Pilate these words could only connote 
a claim to be ‘* King of the Jews,”’ and with it, responsibility 
for the insurrection ; though even he, when face to face with 
Jesus, seems to have seen something of the tragic ambiguity 
of the word ‘‘ Messiah.” 2. But the end was inevitable. At 
the very hour when the Passover lambs were being slaugh- 
tered, Christ was suffering the cruel torments reserved for 
slaves and those found guilty of political crime. .. . 

“ While we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” If the 
immediate sin which brought Christ to the Cross was the 
short-sighted selfishness of political jingoism, that fact will 
not be irrelevant for us to-day. There are Zealots now in 
every country, who may demand of us a similar sacrifice. 
There were even more among the leaders, if not the peoples, 
of 1914. And there was no lack then of men ready to follow 
the example of Jesus—men who saw that those circumstances 
emanded that they should come forward, and if need be die, 
in the odious harness of war.* But His sacrifice was more 
effectual, as His end was greater. He gave His life to drive 
home to men’s hearts the gospel of Universalism, of love even 
of enemies. They died, some of them, to “‘make the world 
safe for democracy ’’! How partial was their success! But 
at least they succeeded better than those whose ideals were 
more limited still. Pro patria mori was the ideal of Rome, 
and Sparta, and of many Jews ; it is still the supreme virtue 
for many young men in Europe and the Far East to-day. 
Christ points to a greater end. 
_ 1 So Matt. xxvi. 64, and Luke xxii. 69. St Luke pointedly omits the 
inconsistent references from Dan. vii. 18, to a futwre coming on the clouds, 
though He has it in the more appropriate context of “the little 
Apocalypse,”’ Luke xxi. 27, where he has no rival source of his own. 
_ * John xviii. 86, makes Jesus actually say to Pilate: “ My Kingdom 
is not of this world. If my Kingdom were of this world, my servants 
would have fought (av . . . 7ywvilovro), that I should not be delivered to 
the Jews.” (This is mis-translated in the R.V.) 

* In other circumstances—such as the summons to take part in an 
act of wanton aggression—the Christian will be equally bound to refuse. 
H. P. KINGDON. 


Exeter CoLLEGE, OxFrorD. 








DANTE’S POLITICAL CONCEPTION, 
BARBARA BARCLAY CARTER. 


THE Florence into which Dante was born in 1265 had featurs 
of strange modernity. It saw the passing of power from, 
landed aristocracy to a new class of financial and commercig| 
magnates, the ramifications of whose business covered ey 
country, making of Florence, as it were, the stock exc 

of Europe. The Ghibelline nobles, who held to the old feudal 
order and allegiance to the Emperor, were banished in 1267, 
never to return. The Guelf nobles in 1293 were shorn of 
their authority by the revolutionary Ordinances of Justice 
and a constitution which made the city a Guild State ani 
debarred all members of noble families from office unless they 
registered as guildsmen. This Secondo Popolo was the nearest 
Florentine approach to democracy. Later developments lei 
to the concentration of power in the Greater Guilds, on an 
essentially capitalistic basis, with a vast proletariat denied 
the right of association, whose ultimate revolt would prepare 
the way for the Medicean tyranny. 

Dante’s evolution was the familiar one of the young 
noble who begins as idealistically radical and ends as strongly 
conservative. He joined the People, registered as a guilds- 
man, and in 1800 was one of the six Priors, the supreme 
council of government. The city, wholly Guelf, had divided 
into Blacks and Whites. The Whites, among whom he 
found himself, were the constitutional party, with a policy 
of appeasement and stability. The Blacks, dissatisfied nobles 
and great magnates (the papal bankers were among them), 
with a demagogic following, were a faction seeking to seize 
power by violence. The story of the struggle is the story of 
every constitutional government overwhelmed by a coup 
d@ état. The Whites, in the words of their leader and historian, 
Dino Compagni, sat debating what measures of repression 
might legally be taken ‘‘ when we should have been sharpet- 
568 
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ing our swords.” The Blacks triumphed, supported as they 
were by Pope Boniface VIII., who knew the Whites un- 
favourable to his temporal ambitions, and in 1301 Dante and 
his colleagues were driven into lifelong exile. 

In exile, he found a greater affinity with the old Ghibel- 
lines, with their traditional outlook, than with the burgesses 
he had championed. In the Inferno, to a question as to the 
cause of the turbulence of Florence, he answered succinctly : 
“ New people, and the wealth suddenly gained ’’—in a word, 
the new rich. 

It is a point of view that brings him near to us, and while 
much of the formulation of his political theories is particular 
to his age, many of his conclusions are perennially valid. 
Cut off from the political life of Florence, he still felt himself 
to have a political mission, and now “ the world was his 
native land.”’ _It was because of this that he wrote his 
impassioned letters to greet the coming of the ill-fated 
Emperor Henry VII., his letter to the Cardinals in conclave, 
urging them to choose a new Pope worthily, his treatise On 
Monarchy, justifying the imperial authority, while to his 
Divine Comedy he gave, besides the literal and mystical 
senses, an allegorical one, his ideal for the good governance of 
the world. 

The revival of Aristotelianism had brought a foretaste of 
the analytical, scientific outlook prevalent in our own day ; 
there is a sense in which the main stream of modern thought 
begins with St Thomas Aquinas. Dante, owing equally to 
St Thomas and St Bonaventura, who represented the older, 
Platonic apprehension, stands between the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance. In him as in St Thomas, individual human 
personality acquires a new and dynamic value, corrosive of 
the static conception of feudal order, but the roots of his 
thought strike deep, to the mediseval vision of the world as 
a hierarchic whole, made up of corporate organisms, the 
fulfilment of the end of each co-ordinated to the fulfilment of 
the end of all, in reflection of a cosmic harmony. The 
medieval realisation of wholeness, soon to be lost, finds in 
Dante almost its last and finest flower. 

Everything has its appointed end, the reason of its 
creation. Just as there is one end, says Dante (De Monarchia, 
Bk. I., III.), for which nature produces the thumb, another 
the arm, another the whole man, so there is one end for 
which she produces the individual, another the family, 
another the city-state, and another the kingdom, and lastly, 
“there is an ultimate goal for which the eternal God, by His 
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art, which is nature, brings into being the human race in jy 
totality.”’ And this totality, a whole relatively to its 
is itself a part relatively to the whole universe, “ as is g¢f. 
evident.” 


It is a saying typical of the medieval outlook, in whi 


the heritage of Plato was richly potent. The medizval minjf . 


was vitally conscious of creation as a unity, as a whole of 
which the parts were themselves wholes on their own plang 
of being, yet each with an essential exigency for integration 
in a greater, tending by their intrinsic ends to the realisation 
of a universal order, a unity in diversity, of which th 
prototype was the supreme Unity of God, the Three-in-One, 
Into this sense of wholeness entered a sense of analogies and 
affinities between the various orders of existence, since, in 
Dante’s words (in his letter to Can Grande), ‘ every essence 
and virtue proceeds from the primal one,” and is received 
and reflected from sphere to sphere by angelic Intelligences 
‘* after the fashion of mirrors.” Thus man the microcosm 


reflects the macrocosm, and in the medieval interpretation} ! 


of Ptolemaic cosmogony the nine concentric heavens 
encircling the earth, governed by the nine-fold hierarchy of 
angels, each in its degree manifesting the divine perfections, 
are reflected on earth as the hierarchy of spiritual and 
temporal orders. There is a passage in the Timeus that 
sounds, as it were, the key-note of Dante’s thought : 


‘“* God discovered and bestowed sight upon us in order 
that we might observe the orbits of reason which are in 
heaven, and make use of them for the revolution of 
thought in our own souls, which are akin to them, the 
troubled to the serene; and that learning them and 
acquiring natural truth of reasoning we might imitate 
the divine movements that are ever unerring and bring 
into order those things within us that are astray.” 


But to Dante not the rhythms of the soul only, but the 
rhythms of society must conform to that celestial pattern, of 
which the exemplars, the ends ordained for each, are the 
archetypes in the divine mind. It was with a profound 
consciousness that the thinkers of the Middle Ages must have 
prayed: ‘* Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 
This conception led to a further intuition of wholeness, in 
the domain of words and concepts. Philosophical abstrae- 
tions were metaphysical entities, as they were for Plato. All 
goodness was a participation in the primal Good, justice it 
all its forms ultimately derived from the justice of God, 
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freedom was all freedom, from the mystical freedom of the 

urified soul to rejoin its divine principle to the freedom of 
the citizen to exist for his own end, earthly peace reflected the 
heavenly, and unity the absolute Unity. “* The human race,” 
says Dante (De Mon., IX.) “* begotten by man and the sun 
_, . is best disposed when it follows the track of heaven in 
so far as its proper nature allows.” And it is best disposed 
and “‘ most likened to God” when it is most at one, “ for 
in Him alone does the absolute principle of the One 


. ”? 


exist. 
It is an outlook that may be made clearer by the analogy 


of music, the overtones of a single note, and the symphonic 
blending of voices, distinct yet harmonised. (We may note 
the fundamental part assigned to consideration of music in 
earlier philosophy). Time itself was a whole to the medizval 
mind, a fugal development of the notes struck in the seven 
days of creation, which were allegorically interpreted as 
foreshadowing the Seven Ages of Humanity, corresponding 
in their turn to the seven ages of man, and ending, as in 
Creation, with a sabbath of rest. Hence, from Augustine 
onwards, all history is universal history, inset in a cosmic 
order, moving in appointed cycles to a close; hence an 
endeavour to trace a rhythmic recurrence in events, and to 
foretell, from what had gone before, what was to come. 

Augustine had seen the world as growing old and near 
its end, senescens seculum ; the Middle Ages were haunted 
by a like sense of imminent catastrophe, but with this sense 
came in counterweight the perennial hope of a day not far 
off when a new Golden Age would open and some great leader 
arise, to bring salvation. It is as though the Messianic hopes 
of Israel, from time to time, by some mysterious osmosis, are 
transfused into Christendom. 

In Dante’s time such hopes were potent, fed by prophets 
and seers. Joachim de Flora had seen the seven ages of 
humanity as comprehended by three Kingdoms, correspond- 
ing to the Persons of the Holy Trinity—the Kingdom of the 
Father, the age of the Law, stretching from Creation to the 
coming of Christ ; the Kingdom of the Son, the age of Grace 
and of literal interpretation of the Gospel, which would last 
1,260 years, and the Third Kingdom, that of the Holy Spirit, 
an era characterised by “‘ wider grace, fuller freedom and 
spiritual understanding,” to be inaugurated by a papa 
angelicus, dua novus de Babylone. Later generations saw in 
St Francis the forerunner of the new era, foreseen by Joachim 
as the angelus ascendens ab ortu solis. (With his insistence on 
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evangelical perfection and poverty, he had indeed reyoly. “U 
tionised the conception of the Church by his summons tot) § the 
humblest of the laity to active participation in religious life § bles 


and by an interpretation of religion at once popular anj§ she] 
individual, so that Professor Dempf describes him as “ th hon 
model of the religious individualism of modern times.”’) Th§ not 
Franciscan Olivi, who was teaching in Florence from 1287-89, 
and whose influence on Dante seems to have been crucial Er 
preached that an age was opening which would see a renewal re 

of evangelical life. The Harlot of Babylon, the feudal, carnal ong 
Church, entangled in temporal concerns, would yield place to 

the true, spiritual Church, wedded to St Francis’ Bride 

Poverty, bringing a restoration of the spirit of Christ anda 
reign of peace and justice in the temporal order. Instead of 
the immediate end of the world, Olivi foresaw a novum ¢ 
solemne seculum near at hand. Certain sections of the 
Joachimists fell into heresy, but many of their basic ideas 
were general ; they influenced St Bonaventura, the Seraphic 
Doctor, they are to Dante a main source of inspiration. 

To Dante the warring disunity of Christendom, the chaos 
of Italy, where every city was torn between armed faction, 
sprang from the lack of a co-ordinating authority, ultimately 
supreme, an Emperor, tangible symbol of the unity of man- 
kind and guarantor of the three principles Dante held funda: 
mental, Justice, Peace, Freedom. 

The Emperor would be no despot, but the servant of his 
people and of a law grounded on the divine will for man—the 
traditional idea of government as a ministerium, based on 
mutual loyalty and service, which, as Aloys Dempf has 
shown (Sacrum Imperium, II., II.), was even then giving place . 
to the idea of dominium on the one hand and subiectio on the °°", 
other, the premise of absolute monarchy). ‘“‘ They who live } p 
under the law,” writes Dante (De Mon., I., XIT.), “ are not Vulg 
ordained for the benefit of the legislator, but he for theirs.” } 4, 
Nor would the Emperor interfere in the affairs particular to 
the various States, for ‘‘ nations, kingdoms and cities have 
their special conditions, which ought to be regulated by 
different laws ”’ ; it is only “‘ in those things that are common 
and inherent in all that the human race should be guided by 
his common rule to peace ”’ (ibid., I., XIV.). 

Without peace the human race cannot fulfil its purpose, 
which is knowledge, ‘‘ the actualisation of the potential 
intellect.” There is in Dante a hunger for peace in its full 
range of significance, mystical, individual, social ; the word 
pace rings like a chime throughout the Divine Comedy. 
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“ Universal peace,”’ he declares in De Monarchia, “ is 
the best of all those things that are ordained for our 
plessedness. And that is why there rang out to the 
shepherds from on high, not riches and pleasures, not 
honours, not length of days, not health, not strength, 
not beauty, but Peace.” 


he necessity for peace is his chief argument for the necessity 
of an Emperor, conceived as supreme arbiter, and though we 
no longer think in terms of world monarchy, his reasoning 
has lost none of its force : 


“* Between any two princes, one of whom is in no 
way subject to the other, contention may arise, either 
through their own fault or that of their subjects. Where- 
fore there must needs be judgement between them. And 
since the one may not take cognisance of the concern of 
the other . . . for a peer has no rule over his peer, there 
must needs be a third of wider jurisdiction, who, within 
the compass of his right, has lordship over both” 
(De Mon., I., X.). 


For Dante, for whom every community had its divinely 
appointed purpose, the reason of its existence, there could be 
no justification for wars of conquest in Christendom. 
(Medieval thought, indeed, was unanimous in judging such 
wars as inadmissible.) In the Divine Comedy he stigmatises 
the warring nations of his day, and has harsh words for the 
English and Scots, who through their mad pride cannot 
remain within their own boundaries. The warriors he glorifies 
inthe Heaven of Mars are those who defended Christendom 
against the infidel, Crusaders and Paladins. Dante in his 
youth had fought in the forefront of the Florentine army, but 
no poet is less ready to extol recourse to arms. In his De 
Vulgare Eloquio he mentions Arms, Love and Rectitude as 
the three main themes of high poetry, but the term he prefers, 
as synonymous with arms, is salus, security. 


“When it is a question of war,” he declares in De 
Monarchia (II., X.), ‘‘ all means should first be tried in 
the way of arbitration, and only in the last resort the 
way of battle ; just as in medical treatment, everything 
should be tried before steel and fire, and they only in 
the last resort, so when every other way of finding 
judgement in a dispute has been exhausted, we are to 
recur in the last instance to this remedy, forced by a 
kind of compulsion of justice.”’ 
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War, thus envisaged, is an extension of the Trial by Baybristoct2 
in the expectation that divine judgement will give dips 
victory to the right. ervants 
It is an idea as old as humanity, born of the impatieyipf all, 1 
for an immediate realisation of an order of justice in § 8 
sublunary world; the corrective would lie in St Thom 
doctrine of the responsibility of secondary causes. Neg 
of the full implications of this doctrine leads to illusion q 
sophistry—Dante’s illusion of a Messianic restoration # 
world order, and the strain of sophistry in his arguments thie: 
if the Romans succeeded in conquering the world, in fulijusti 
ment of a divine mission to prepare the way for Christianity 
they must have done so by right, nay more, they mip 
have deliberately contemplated ‘‘ the goal of right . . . { 
weal of the human race,” in their love—Dante is true iis 
his basic principles, even here—of ‘‘ universal peace, wiped 
liberty.” 
The Roman Empire implied for him the peaceful unity dite 
mankind under one suzerainty, the rule of law, of the justiggreaso! 
that is ‘* a real and personal proportion of man to man, whid 
when preserved, preserves human society.”” But it should) 
noted that the Rome of his dreams was more truly the Roni 
of Republican virtues, of Cicero and the elder Brut 
Regulus Cincinnatus “ who left a holy example by fred 
laying down office at the proper ‘term,”’ Fabricius with hipEmpe 
contempt for wealth, and, perhaps more than all, Cato, whipanswe 
“to kindle love of freedom in the world, gave proof of howpthe CI 
dear he held her by preferring to depart from life as a fmpis hw 
man, rather than remain alive bereft of freedom ”’ (De Mon,pman 
EF,, Vi. subor 
Since all aspects of freedom are to him facets of a singkpisi0 ¢ 
reality, Dante in his Divine Comedy sets Cato as the guardia Ther 
of the way of liberation that leads through Purgatory. Fre et 
dom he proclaims, practically quoting St Bernard, as “th the | 
greatest gift conferred by God on human nature.” Thp and: 
Augustinian conception of the State as a society of fey 
individuals and Aristotle’s teaching in the Politics are cor 
fluent in his thought. ‘‘ Right governments,” he maintains 
“* purpose freedom, to wit that men should exist for their ow 
sakes ” (De Mon., I., XII.). The task of the Monarch, th 
universal, elected Emperor, is to ensure this freedom, 
amending perverted forms of government, tyrannies, 0: 
grees and democracies (typified in Dante’s time by France} _ - 
enice and Florence) which force the human race into slavery, Dai 
so that they become respectively government by kings, by 
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1 by Baiwfbristocrats or optimates and by zealots for the people’s liberty, 
Il give dpasters of their communities as regards the way, but 
svants as regards the end, as their overlord is the servant 
impatiagipf all, in counterpart to the old conception of the Pope as 
stice jn { s servorum Det. 
St Thom Through freedom, we “ have our happiness here as men, 
S. Negkihrough it we have our happiness elsewhere as gods.” In 
llusion githe Divina Comedia Dante’s description of himself as one who 
oration @# goes in search of freedom ’’ sums up his whole quest in its 
iments thiearthly-allegorical and mystical-symbolical significance. 
d, in fulfJustice, freedom, peace would for him lack substance if their 
hristianiyfoots did not strike deeper than the temporal affairs of men ; 
they mygman himself is like ‘‘ the horizon between two hemispheres ”’ ; 
. tithe natural order must be integrated in the supernatural. It 
is true {js for the Emperor, for temporal authority, to guide men to 
eace, wilmearthly happiness in accordance with the moral and intel- 
lectual virtues, prudence (in its old sense of practical wisdom), 
il unitydftemperance, fortitude and justice, through the exercise of 
the justigreason ; but to their further goal, of supernatural, eternal 
an, whidghappiness, they must be guided by the spiritual authority, 
should\through spiritual teachings that transcend reason, and the 
the Romptheological virtues of faith, hope and charity. And the two 
r Brutufidomains are not separate, but interpenetrant. 
by free The old controversy was still raging as to whether the 
: with hipEmperor derived his authority from the Pope. Dante 
ato, whpanswers boldly in the negative. While “‘ the foundation of 
of of hoypthe Church is Christ,’’ the foundation of temporal authority 
as a fmpis human right, as divinely established in the creation of 
De Mopman (De Mon., III., X.). If the Emperor is in anything 
subordinate to the Pope, it is inasmuch as “‘ mortal happiness 
f a singkfisin a sense ordained with reference to immortal happiness.”’ 
guardiap Therefore the temporal power may receive “‘ the power of 
y. Frefoperating with greater virtue through the light of grace which 
as “thp the blessing of the supreme pontiff infuses into it, in heaven 
».”? Thpand on earth,” and therefore Ceesar must 
Of fret 
are col: 
Bintains, 


“ observe that reverence to Peter which a first-born son 
should observe to a father, so that illuminated with the 
nelsiale light of paternal grace he may with greater power 
nek irradiate the world, over which he is set by Him alone 
comin who is ruler of all things, spiritual and temporal ” (De 
inca Mon., III., XVI.). 


France} All the papal claims to temporal power are thus denied. 
slavery, Dante refutes the current doctrine that the Two Swords in 
ngs, byj St Peter’s hands symbolised the spiritual and temporal 
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power. (St Peter, he says, in the first place “ after }j 
impulsive manner,”’ answered merely to the obvious ag 
of things, and in any case, the two swords can have signifie 
only the sword of word and the sword of deed.) With 
Bernard, who mourned, as he did, the growing implication ¢ 
the Church in temporal concerns, he insists, in opposition ty 
the absolutist tendency of his age, that the papal authority 
like the imperial, is ministerium, not dominium. The Church 
must return to evangelical poverty. By her very nature, sk 
has no power to possess or receive temporal things (De Mon, 
ITI., X.) ; all goods held by the Church are held not in owne. 
ship but in stewardship, after the example of the apostlg 
** for the poor of Christ.” 

There can thus be no question of a ‘‘ State of the Church,” 
a conception which for many ecclesiastical writers of the tim 
assumes more importance than the Church’s spiritual mission, 
Dante, throughout his works, fiercely attacks Popes and 
Cardinals who neglect the Gospels and the Fathers for the 
works of decretalists and canonists, by which to establish 
their juridical rights ; who declare Crusades not against the 
infidel but against fellow-Christians, and who use the 
spiritual weapons of excommunication and interdict for 
temporal ends. It is contrary to the nature of the Church to 
exercise temporal authority. The form and exemplar of the 
Church and especially of its pastors is the life of Christ, whose 
kingdom is not of this world. 

Authority, ecclesiastical and temporal, is necessitated by 
the fallen state of human nature. Man’s goal is freedom, in 
which he will be ‘‘ crowned and mitred ”’ over himself (De 
Mon., Ill., IV.; Purg., XXVII.). It is because of human 
greed that imperial rulership is required to “* ensure that on 
this threshing-floor of mortality life should be lived in freedom 
and peace.”” But the twofold order, temporal and spiritual, 
is founded on man’s essential nature, inseparable as his duty 
towards his neighbour from his duty towards God. Thereis 
profound significance, as the late Professor Valli pointed out, 
in the twofold division of the ante-Purgatory, and dis- 
cernible, indeed, throughout the Divine Comedy. In the 
first, the sky is lit by four stars, symbolising the four cardinal 
virtues ; here are souls who fulfilled their temporal duties 
but turned to religion only late in life. In the second, these 
stars have set, and three shine, the theclogical virtues, faith, 
hope and charity, and here again are souls condemned to 
penitential waiting, princes of unquestioned piety, who 
failed in rulership. It is indeed the orthodox doctrine of the 
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necessity of both faith and works, but there is originality, and 
some audacity, in Dante’s presentation of it; it is an 
insistence (no less opportune to-day than in his time) that 
spiritual good can spring only from observance of the moral 


W. 
The ideas of the De Monarchia weave the basic fabric of 
the Divine Comedy. In the allegorical, collective sense, 
Virgil, representative of imperial Rome and thus of Dante’s 
ideal Emperor, stands for the rule of law, which, divinely 
ordained and assisted, will deliver humanity from the three 
beasts—self-seeking Ghibellinism and Guelfism and a worldly 
priesthood, or the lust for power, the lust for wealth and 
religious hypocrisy. In the Earthly Paradise, the apparition 
of Beatrice is the renewal of spiritual life, the Church restored 
toher primal purity. In the scenes that follow, in which the 
allegorical meaning becomes primary, these ideas are restated 
inthe process of history. The barren tree of Original Justice, 
the matrix of all law, stricken by the sin of Adam, buds again 
when the chariot of the Church is tied to it; the eagle that 
descends from its summit to strike the chariot is imperial 
Rome, anti-Christian and thus false to its mission, but doing 
less injury than when it returns a second time to cover the 
chariot with its feathers—the Donation of Constantine, 
through which the Church, poisoned by temporal wealth, 
assumes the guise of the Beast of the Apocalypse, bestridden 
by the Harlot of Babylon, to be led away by a giant—the 
Babylonish Captivity. But Beatrice, the true spirit of the 
Church, stands waiting, with the words of Christ, “* A little 
while and you shall not see me, and again a little while, you 
shall see me.’’ The time of deliverance is near, when a Dux 
shall arise to restore all, a Greyhound who will drive the wolf 
of avarice back to Hell—possibly an ideal Pope and ideal 
Emperor, sharing the functions of Joachim’s papa angelicus, 
dux domus Israel, though it may be that, as his hopes failed 
him, what Dante looked for was the Second Coming. 

In the Paradiso there is a fugitive adumbration of the 
Third Kingdom. Where, in the Heaven of the Sun, the souls 
of the great theologians whirl in starry dance, forming two 
wheeling circles, a third circle appears, so bright that Dante’s 
oem falls—‘‘ O holy sparkling of the Holy Ghost...” 

eatrice leads him on before he can ask of it; it seems 
intended to remain a mystery. 

Once, if not twice, Dante’s hopes seemed on the very 
verge of realisation. In Pope Celestine, the saintly hermit 
who, on the prompting of Boniface VIII., resigned his high 
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office, the Franciscan Spirituals thought to find the 
angelicus of prophecy. If Dante momentarily shared the 
expectations, it accounts for the mysterious figure left name. 
less, but in whom tradition has always seen Pope Celesti 
unworthy even of Hell and passed scornfully by as “ he who 
on earth the great refusal made.” The passage is mon 
explicable if that refusal is no mere resignation of th 
Papacy, but a betrayal of humanity. 

Be this as it may, in 1810, in the Emperor Henry VI], 
Dante saw the very incarnation of his dreams. Henry’s lette 
to the King of England reads like an echo of the De Mon. 
archia : 





** Since the one God has willed that all men, separate in 
kingdoms and provinces, should be subject to one prince 
so that for the glory of the divine order they should 
prosper in peace and concord, fortified in charity and 
faith, He in His wisdom and goodness willed that 
supreme authority, uncertain in the early centuries and 
passing from one people to another as these abandoned 
their Creator, should be conferred on the Romans, s 
that the place destined for the Apostolic See of the 
Pontificate should be also the supreme seat of the 
Empire, and from one and the same point shine forth 
the power of the Pontiff and the Emperor. . . . The 
supreme throne, vacant through the death of the second 
Frederick, is now again occupied for the comfort of the 
world and in fulfilment of long cherished desire, the 
Roman Empire is now restored.” 


Was not this the dux domus Israel at last? Dante 
greeted him by a letter to all the rulers of Italy, that rings 
like a pean. “ Lo, now is the acceptable time wherein arise 
the signs of consolation and peace. For a new day beginneth, 


showing forth the dawn. ...” A year later, when his | 
first apocalyptic hopes were fading, he questions : ‘‘ Art thou | 


he that is to come, or must we look for another ?”’ Henry 
came resolved to give peace to Christendom; in Italy he 
would not allow the names of Guelf and Ghibelline to be 
mentioned in his presence. ‘‘ When I look up,” he said, “1 
see God, who moves my actions ; when I look on earth, I see 
Pope Clement. These are my guides. Who can be against 
me?” The whole spirit of the age was against him, above all 
Florence, where, with new national consciousness, came the 
question, ‘‘ Why should this German King rule over us?” 
The wealth of the Florentine bankers stirred up rebellion in 
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city after city—‘t These Florentines,”’ jeered the Cardinal of 
Prato, “ with their lousy little coins they think to buy every 
lord in Christendom !’’ The Emperor of peace had to fight 
his way to his coronation in Rome, only to die when about 
to lay siege to Florence herself. The new forces of finance 
and nationality had triumphed over the dream of feudal 
chivalry. There was shrewd prophecy in Dante’s gibe that 
the destruction of the temporal unity of Christendom would 
lead to attempts to destroy the unity of the Church. But it 
is significant of the new spirit that Dante himself, who had 
fiercely urged the Emperor to attack sedition at its centre, 
his own Florence, contrary to all precedent (and there were 
many) could not bring himself to join the imperial forces in 
the field. ‘‘ Reverence for his native city,” he said, “‘ withheld 
him.” But here was his supreme tragedy, the source of the 
bitterness against Florence so manifest in his works, that his 
own city, which he so passionately loved, had set herself 
against the peace of the world. 


BARBARA BARCLAY CARTER. 
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THE LIFE AND INFLUENCE OF THE 
HON. ROBERT BOYLE. 


PROFESSOR LOUIS T. MORE, 


University of Cincinnati 


THE Hon. Rosert Boye was born on January 25, 162 
N.S., in Lismore, near the city of Cork, and was the seventh 
son and fourteenth child of Richard Boyle, the first Earl of 
Cork. His mother, Katharine Fenton, died three years later 
while giving birth to her fifteenth child, and Robert “ ever 
reckoned it amongst the chief misfortunes of his life that he 
did never know her that gave it him.” 

It would be difficult to imagine a household less likely to 
produce and rear a scholar who would devote his life to the 
quiet pursuit of letters and science. Boyle’s father had 
emigrated to Ireland in his youth, and by genius and industry 
had raised himself to be created the first Earl of Cork, the 
richest man in England and the greatest power in Ireland, 
As owner by purchase of the vast estates of Raleigh, he had 
made of them a prosperous domain ; he built great houses, 
preserved the uniform confidence of three sovereigns and was 
not worsted by the great Earl of Strafford. In addition to 
such activities, he maintained a patriarchal household, wrote 
elaborate diaries, and had the satisfaction of seeing his sons 
given titles of nobility, and all but one of his sons and 
daughters allied to the noblest families of England and 
Ireland. During the reign of Charles I., the Commonwealth, 
and the reign of Charles II., the Boyle family took an active 
and prominent part in the social and political life ; the only 
exception was Robert, who never married and who never 
wavered in his quiet life of the scholar. And it is no mean 
tribute to such a family that the father constantly favoured 
his odd son, whom he called Robyn, above all the others, 
encouraged him in his studies, and anxiously provided him 
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with an income and estate that he might be relieved of worry ; 
and his brothers and sisters showed him the same courtesy 
and affection. Indeed, there was in the character of Robert 
Boyle such true amiability, such integrity and generosity, 
and withal such an indomitable will to think and act as he 
judged right that he received the friendship and admiration 
of even chance acquaintances. 

At the age of nine years Robert Boyle, who had till then 
lived in Ireland learning to speak some French and Latin and 
to write a fair hand, was sent to Eton with his next older 
brother Francis, accompanied by their personal servant as 
little lords should be. And at Eton the young boy was 
fortunate in falling under the influence of two men who 
recognised his sensitive nature and brought out his latent 
talents. Boyle’s own acknowledgment, in his autobio- 

phical sketch, of their influence over him should be 
quoted : ‘‘ The Provost at that time was Sir Henry Wotton, 
aperson that was not only a fine gentleman himself, but very 
well skilled in the art of making others so.” And of John 
Harrison, his teacher and in whose house he lived, 


“He was careful to instruct him [Boyle] in such an 
affable, kind, and gentle way, that he easily prevailed 
with him to consider studying not so much as a duty of 
obedience to his superiors, but as a way to purchase for 
himself a most delightsome and invaluable good.” 


I suppose we, in this day of peedogogical enlightenment 
and of a rich curriculum, should be rather scornful of the 
meagre diet on which he fed. But, apparently, Boyle 
developed a disciplined mind and such a passion for reading 
that Mr Harrison was obliged to force him to forsake books 
for play. Of these books, it was Quintus Curtius which first 
made him love “‘ other than pedantic books.” And this love 
of reading became Boyle’s most notable trait. He read 
while walking and at the inns when he travelled, and during 
most of his waking hours. 

Nor is it surprising that a boy of his temperament, who 
was a frequent guest of the Provost, should have had an 
0h aroused for reading. Sir Henry Wotton was a man 
of letters and owned a choice collection of books; he had 
also dabbled in science and had furnished facts for his cousin 
Francis Bacon. What were the books Boyle read we do not 
know, except he tells us that when depressed by an attack 
of tertian ague he was made to read Amadis de Gaule and 
other romantic tales. And we should remember that he 
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later wrote belles lettres, that his style was florid and ro a hors! 
and that he became the foremost exponent of the ne udder 
instauration of learning. Later, when in Ireland, Dr Petty§ his ilh 
who thought Boyle knew too much, warned him againg§ from 
reading continually, a habit which he declared weakens thf yomit 
brain, causeth defluxions and hurts the lungs. But he perp to tea 
sisted until his eyes failed him in his old age. from 1 
Boyle’s stay at school was short as he was removed fron} that 
Eton in November, 1688, and taken to his father’s estate af fear 0 
Stalbridge, in Dorset, where the Earl and all his family wen§ disea: 
temporarily living. And here he studied with tutors, aif Bi 
here also the boy of eleven years somehow impressed his} whicl 
father with an anticipation of his genius. Oddly enough thf jllusti 
family found a strong resemblance between the proud ani ‘ 
energetic father and the shy, pensive boy who with it al 
also had an indomitable will. Later, when the Earl divide 





his property, this manor of Stalbridge and large estates in 
Ireland were Robert’s share. 

The stay at Stalbridge was only temporary ; befor 
Boyle left Eton it had been decided that he and Francs 
should make a tour of the continent, and Sir Henry Wottm 
had found in a M. Marcombes a governor, or tutor, for them 
** born for the purpose.”’ 

At the age of twelve Boyle began his new education which 
for two years was carried on quietly in Geneva. Marcombes 
was evidently well suited for the direction of the boy’s studies 
and character, and exerted a deep influence upon him 
Boyle describes him as a gentleman and a scholar, especially 
versed in Divinity ; better read in men than in books anda 
hater of pedantry. Before company, Marcombes was suave 
and set off the boys’ qualities to the best advantage ; but in 
private he was choleric and severely critical of them and 
other men. 

In addition to a satisfactory acquirement of languages 
and mathematics, Boyle began that systematic study of the 
Bible and of theology which he cultivated assiduously all his | Tt 
life. We can readily ascribe this interest to Marcombes and | We 
to the distinguished Calvinist, Dr Diodati, who then lived | lif 
and preached in Geneva. sti 

Although so young, Boyle seems singularly mature for 
his years, and it is proper here to point out a remarkable} % 
trait of his character—a deep conviction of the immanence |} °% 
and of the personal guidance of God, which were manifested | > 
in the events of his life. He had already narrowly escaped | 4 
death three times by accident : by drowning, by a fall from 
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a horse, and at Eton when the ceiling and wall of his room 
suddenly fell while he was in the room. Also during one of 
his illnesses the apothecary dispensed a poison by mistake, 
fom which he was saved only by sudden and copious 
yomiting. In these preservations he saw the purpose of God 
to teach him to lead a life of high and noble endeavour. And, 
from the effect of such purgings, one object of his life became 
that of stidying and improving medicine in order that the 
fear of the physician might become less than the fear of the 
disease. 

But the crucial incident in his life occurred in Geneva, 
which is best told in his own vivid words which also aptly 
illustrate his style of expression : 


“ At a time, which (being the very heat of summer) 
promised nothing less, about the dead of night, that 
adds most terror to such accidents, Philaretus [Boyle] 
was suddenly waked in a fright with such loud claps of 
thunder (which are oftentimes very terrible in those hot 
climes and seasons) that he thought the earth would 
owe an ague to the air, and every clap was both preceded 
and attended with flashes of lightning so frequent and 
so dazzling, that Philaretus began to imagine them the 
sallies of that fire that must consume the world. The 
long continuance of that dismal tempest, where the 
winds were so loud, as almost drowned the noise of the 
very thunder, and the showers so hideous, as almost 
quenched the lightning, ere it could reach his eyes, con- 
firmed Philaretus in his apprehensions of the day of 
judgement’s being at hand. Whereupon the considera- 
tion of his unpreparedness to welcome it, and the 
hideousness of being surprised by it in an unfit condition, 
made him resolve and vow, that if his fears were that 
night disappointed, all his further additions to his life 
should be more religiously and watchfully employed.” 


This vow, which that dismal night he made in fear, he after- 
wards confirmed deliberately ; and the record of his whole 
life confirms the fact that the decision then made was con- 
stantly in his mind. 

The testimony of Boyle’s friends, and the record of his 
own life, are certain evidence that he, from this time, not 
only constantly lived a life of Christian humility and piety, 
but also that all his work and thought were saturated with 
a religious interest. So deeply was he affected with the 
immanence and awe of God that he never mentioned His 
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name without previously making a slight and reverent paug: 
and he was so reluctant to bind himself by an oath, lest j 
should involve him in error, that he refused the Presidency of 
the Royal Society because it involved taking an oath of office 
Although he was repeatedly offered the highest positions ip 
the Church if he would take orders, he declined because ly 
felt himself to be unworthy of so sacred an office ;_beliey; 
he could do more service if not so bound. He once summej 
up his reasons for not taking orders as follows: He had no 
interest in religion except to save his own soul ; he hoped t 
have more influence if he had no patrimony of the Chureh; 
he had so high a sense of the obligations, difficulties, and 
importance of pastoral care that he durst not attempt it, and 
would thus pursue his philosophical studies in such a manner 
as would best support religion. 

He made himself a profound Biblical scholar ; in addition 
to a fluent knowledge of Latin and Greek, he learned Hebrey, 
Aramaic, and Syriac, that he might read all the sacred words 
in their original text, lest by translation the original meaning 
should be impaired. And as regards the authority of the 
Bible, he was not in accord with the practice of the religious 
teaching of his time, for he says: ‘“‘ We should carefully 
distinguish betwixt what the Scripture itself says, and what 
is only said in the Scripture.” He found his satisfaction in 
the abiding sacraments of Christianity, and had little patience 
with the squabbles on minor doctrines, or with the two 
hundred sectaries hurrying into England from Amsterdam 
each eager to promote his own particular scheme of salvation, 
and to add to discord. His acts of charity were continuous, 
large and concealed, and he was the chief supporter of Elliott, 
the apostle of the Colonies, in the work of translating the 
Bible and spreading its use amongst the American Indians. 
And at his death he established the famous Boyle lectures 
to combat atheism. Although his life was lived in an age of 
the fiercest contention and of acrimonious slander, there is 
not a slur on his character, and he was universally regarded 
as the example of a noble and upright man without guile. 

His religion not only guided his life but it permeated all 
his work. He wrote voluminously on religious subjects, and 
his essays stand comparison, in an anthology of the great 
English divines, with such masters as Barrow, Cudworth and 
Hooker. He also wrote a novel, of which Dr Johnson says: 
*“‘ The attempt to employ the ornaments of romance in the 
decoration of religion, was, I think, first made by Mr Boyle’s 
Martyrdom of Theodora; but Boyle’s philosophical studies 
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did not allow him time for the cultivation of style.” Such 


Use} was the profound and lasting effect of what to most men 


would have been but a casual incident; but to him, just a 
boy, the crisis of his life. 

We need not narrate the further course of his travels and 
education except to mention that the two boys and their 
tutor visited Italy and then journeyed along the coast to 
Marseilles where they expected to take ship to England. 
Here the belated news reached them that civil war had 
broken out in England and the atrocious Munster Rebellion 
had ruined their father. Funds were at so low an ebb that 
Francis only went to England ; while Robert and Marcombes 
returned to Geneva for almost two years. 

Boyle finally raised a sum of money by selling some 
jewellery and reached London in 1644 at the age of seventeen. 
He, alone in a country so changed as to be unrecognisable, 
fortunately met his favourite sister, Katherine, Viscountess 
Ranelagh, who had become herself Parliamentarian and had 
even more power through a sister-in-law married to an 
important member of that party. By their influence Boyle 
was protected and, after delay, his manor of Stalbridge and 
his Irish estates were restored to him. He was restless and 
depressed in London, hesitating whether to join the army or 
to seclude himself in a studious life. He was wisely per- 
suaded by his sister to follow his natural bent, and as he states : 


“Otherwise he would have joined the army... 
amongst debauched men, but by living in a family that 
was strictly religious, his early years were seasoned with 
such principles of piety and virtue, as never forsook him 
during the rest of his life.” 


After four months in London, he went to Stalbridge and 
made it his home for ten years. These were years of loneli- 
ness and depression. He was worried by the business of 
restoring his shattered fortune, alarmed by the course of the 
war, and separated from his friends and his family. He 
diversified his time with planting and improving his estate, 
and with much reading and writing essays on religious topics 
and short accounts of daily events and thoughts. But worst 
of all, the vague symptoms of ill-health which had inter- 
mittently distressed him now clearly disclosed themselves by 
an attack of gravel in the kidneys, and he knew that he would 
have suffering and sickness as his constant companions the 
rest of his life. The fortitude with which he met this affliction 
recalls the indomitable will of his father. 


VoL. XXXV. No. 4. 
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At Stalbridge, also, Boyle began his studies and exper. 
ments in natural philosophy. Happy time, when a youth 
living alone in the country, and without previous discipline, 
could be a chemist. In a few years Boyle was filling note. 
book after note-book with data of experiments, writi 
volumes on the science, corresponding with the leadi 
scientists all over Europe, and in a decade acknowledged to 
be the light of the age. The first we hear of his being 
interested in the subject is in a letter to his sister from Stal- 
bridge, March 6, 1646-47: ‘“‘ That great furnace which he 
had had transported with such care arrived all broken—all 
his experiments castles in the air, all his apparatus all use. 
less.”” Evidently he repaired the damaged furnace, immersed 
himself in his new work, and deplored the time he was forced 
to spend in Ireland of which he wrote: It “is a barbarous 
country, where chemical spirits were so misunderstood, and 
chemical instruments so unprocurable, that it was hard to 
have any Hermetic thoughts in it.” 

But the solitary life at Stalbridge was not suitable for 
Boyle, who, was I think, becoming melancholy and a 
valetudinarian ; afflicted not only with a painful and 
incurable disease, but also, as Dr Petty told him, with an 
“apprehension of many diseases, and a continual fear that 
you are always inclining, or falling into, one or the other.” 
After hesitating between London and Oxford he finally 
decided on the university town, largely because of a small 
group of scholars living there. These men (the most distin- 
guished of whom were Dr Wilkins, Warden of Wadham 
College, Dr Wallis, the mathematician, Dr Goddard, Dr Seth 
Ward, Christopher Wren, the miracle of a youth) had formed 
a group to cultivate the new experimental philosophy and 
to distract their minds from the gloomy confusion of the 
times. Boyle often, and lovingly, refers to this group as the 
Invisible College : later, in the annus mirabilis it expanded 
into the Royal Society, the first fruits of the genius of Francis 
Bacon. Here, in Oxford, in his lodgings next to University 
College in The High, he spent fifteen of the happiest and most 
fruitful years of his life. Already a marked man, his fame 


grew to be that of the most influential man of science in the | 


world. One is amazed at the mass of correspondence and 
of records of his observations and experiments even though 
he was aided by his assistant, Robert Hooke, and his secre- 
taries. His work was turned out so quickly that he was 
himself appalled with the quantity and confusion of his 
notes. He often complains that if he kept his records 
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systematically they were stolen and published without his 
name; to prevent which he added to the confusion by 
making his notes on detached sheets and by then mixing 
them up. 

It a no small task to read Boyle’s published works. 
They embrace the whole range of what can be called in the 
widest terms the science of chemistry and its applications to 
all the arts—mining, manufacture, agriculture and medicine. 
New facts observed by himself and by other responsible men 
are interspersed with gossip of weird cures and prodigies sent 
to him by respectable and ancient ladies and gentlemen. 
Fact and fiction were poured in on him from every available 
source ; and all the world was desirous of giving information 
to the incomparable, the Hon. Robert Boyle, who expressed 
his thanks so graciously. 

Alas, the greatest part of Boyle’s observations is now 
useless, having been disproved or superseded by the inexor- 
able advance of knowledge, except as they give an almost 
perfect picture of the ‘“‘ Climate of Opinion ” of the science 
and art of the age. The study of his work is thus indis- 
pensable to the historian or amateur of the seventeenth 
century. 

The first fruits of Boyle’s Oxford days were published in 
1659 with the title New Experiments, physico-mechanical, 
touching the Spring of the Air and its Effects, made for the most 
part in anew Pneumatical Engine, and followed by his Skeptical 
Chemist. These two works really date the beginning of the 
modern science of chemistry and justify his title of “* father 
of chemistry.’ In themselves, they are in no way comparable 
to Newton’s Principia ; we find in them no such traits of 
great creative genius ; rather they show Boyle as the father 
of great intellectual descendants. 

Boyle’s most important achievement was the successful 
investigation of the properties of the air. He was the first 
to use a practicable air-pump, the hint for which he received 
by reading the work of Otto Guericke, and he engaged 
Robert Hooke and a Mr G. to contrive one. The construction 
of the pump bears all the earmarks of the mechanical 
ingenuity of Hooke, and I believe also the experimental proof 
of Boyle’s law of the pressure of gases is due mostly to Hooke 
who discovered the more general law of Ut tensio, sic vis. 

With his pump Boyle was able to prove the weight and 
elasticity of the air, to produce an approximate vacuum in 
which he showed the effect of air on respiration, on life, on 
combustion ; and he did much to destroy the doctrines of 
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scholasticism by producing cold by mere expansion of air, 
He guessed that air was a composite gas, but he failed ty 
discover oxygen. He advocated the atomic theory an 
accepted the kinetic theory of heat, but could account for 
the elasticity or “spring” of air only by supposing the 
particles of air are bent or compressed by weight and tend 
to resume their unbent state, like a fleece of wool. Enough 
could be cited to show that Boyle was an inquisitive, 
indefatigable observer and covered an immense field of 
inquiry ; but he lacked the genius to co-ordinate his dis. 
coveries and bind them together into a scientific method 
such, as for example, Newton did both for mechanics and 
optics. 

It would be interesting to follow Boyle’s ideas and work 
in the new chemistry, but lack of space prevents me. But it 
is also interesting to consider Boyle as the son of alchemy, 
He remained all through life an ardent believer in the trans- 
mutation of metals. Oddly enough, though he cites many 
of his chemical experiments to prove there are no fixed formal 
qualities and also gives the modern meaning to an element 
as the constituent of a compound, yet he turns this new 
philosophy into evidence that transmutation is a general 
principle of nature. Thus, he quotes the “ industrious Piso ” 
that in Brazil a sort of animal like grasshoppers transform 
into vegetables ; and again from Purchas’s Pilgrimages of a 
wonderful tree whose roots are transmuted into a worm 
when anyone attempts to pluck it up. 

Boyle does not depend alone on hearsay, but was con- 
vinced of transmutation by his own experiments. He records 
that he prepared a menstruwm peracutum which not only 
dissolved gold but also injured the very texture of that 
supposedly immutable metal. But the most curious and 
convincing proof that he was a loyal son of alchemy is to be 
found in the correspondence of Newton and John Locke. 
The incident, although some of the account is obscure, is as 
follows. 

Locke, who was one of the executors of Boyle, appealed 
to Newton about the value of a recipe for a certain “ red 
earth and mercury ” in Boyle’s papers which he claimed to 
be a multiplier of metals. Newton replied that sixteen or 
twenty years earlier the same recipe for a mercury “‘ as would 
grow hot with gold ” was known to him and others. At that 
time Newton had advised Boyle, in a letter to the Royal 
Society, to hesitate before publishing such a prodigious dis- 
covery which might well upset the whole fabric of society ; 
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and that later Boyle, on the strength of this discovery, had 
procured the repeal of the Act of Parliament against Multi- 
pliers and had actually formed a company to exploit his 
rocess of multiplying gold. But Newton thought the recipe 
was defective because he had inquired after the managers of 
the enterprise, ‘‘ and learnt that two of them were since 
forced to other means of living; and a third, who was the 
chief artist, was still at work, but was run so far into debt 
that he had much ado to live.” 
Then Newton goes on to say Boyle had sent to him the 
recipe : 
“ But, besides, if I would try this recipe, I am satisfied 
that I could not, for Mr Boyle has reserved a part of it 
from my knowledge. I know more of it than he has 
told me; and by that, and an expression or two which 
dropped from him, I know that \vhat he has told me is 
imperfect and useless without knc wing more than I do: 
and, therefore, I intend only to try whether I know 
enough to make a mercury which will grow hot with 
gold, if perhaps I shall try that. For Mr Boyle to offer 
his secret upon conditions, and after I had consented, 
not to perform his part, looks oddly.” 


This story well illustrates the curious state of mind of those 
“great pretenders of the Hermetic art’? who were always 
just on the point of seizing that phantom will-o’-the-wisp, 
and always found it elude their grasp. And one wonders 
whether Boyle, that whitest soul of honour, in trying to 
deceive a Newton, himself an alchemist, did so deliberately 
or was hopefully self-deceived. 

No one can appreciate the value of Boyle’s influence on 
religion, philosophy and literature, or even his work in his 
particular field of science, unless he is conversant with the 
“Climate of Opinion ” of the seventeenth century. 

In the first place, there was no recognised profession of 
science, and thus little inducement to study a science in 
order to prepare one’s self for a career as an expert or as a 
teacher. In the next place, there was no foundation of 
theory, or sufficient data of experience, on which to make 
useful classifications or to formulate laws; perhaps even 


| More serious, there was no systematic and symbolic nomen- 


clature in which to express one’s own ideas or to exchange 


| opinions with others. Such was not the case with terrestrial 


and celestial mechanics; the great line of mechanists, 
beginning with Copernicus and including such masters as 
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Galileo and Descartes, gave to Newton the material and the 
discipline for his vast cosmic synthesis ; but Newton, with 
all his genius and although he loved chemistry best and 
devoted himself to it most, published none of his chemical 
researches because he believed them of transitory value. It 
is not surprising then that Boyle’s great influence on chemis. 
try was indirect or, as I mentioned before, he was the 
intellectual father of the great chemists. 

For Boyle, with his great social position and wealth, to 
spend his life messing in chemicals was a wonder of the age; 
but his noble character and his circumstances were the very 
implements to give dignity to chemistry and to direct atten- 
tion to what it might do in improving and enlarging all the 
arts. And he knew his power and set himself the task, by 
experimenting, by writing, by correspondence, and by 
talking, to spread the gospel of cultivating the field of nature 
in order to harvest the fruits of science. 

As the most effective method of dispelling the prejudice 
of the age, Boyle wrote many of his scientific monographs in 
the form of letters addressed to his brothers, his nephews, or 
other great noblemen. In a preface he would cite the 
nobility and excitement of discovering the beauty and 
grandeur of the universe created by God for man’s use and 
enjoyment. He would then urge them to exchange their 
habits of frivolity and dissipation for the innocence and 
serenity of the scholar in the mad and distracted world in 
which they all were enmeshed. He also appealed to ambi- 
tious and worldly men by instancing the great wealth and 
industry which a knowledge of chemistry would promote; 
to thoughtful men, he explained why the new inductive 
philosophy of Bacon should replace the outworn scholastic 
metaphysics with its rigid rules and its stifling dogmas, and 
how the certainties of experimental observations would 
make ridiculous the grandiose hypotheses of causes based on 
““an inward sentiment of knowledge” and which too fre- 
quently were destructive of the Christian religion. 

To me, the finest tribute which can be paid to Boyle is that 
he believed the chief purpose of science to be the strengthening 
of character. He taught from the text of Seneca : 


““Haec qui contemplatur, quid Deo praestat? ne 
tanta ejus opera sine teste sint,—What does he, who 
contemplates the nature of the universe, of service to 
God ? Nothing less than that his great works may not 
be without a witness.” 
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In this conviction Boyle was at one with Newton, and I 
think in our present obsession to make science solely the 
creator of power and the dispenser of ease and comfort we 
have lost sight of the chief purpose of knowledge, which 
should always be related to character. 

After Boyle left Oxford permanently in 1669, he passed 
the rest of his life in London with his favourite sister, Lady 
Ranelagh—a life busy with work; full of honour and 
pleasant with a host of friends, and bravely defying ill-health 
and failing eyesight. He says of himself : 


“His birth so suiting his inclinations and designs, that, 
had he been permitted an election, his choice would 
scarce have altered God’s assignment. For as on the 
one side, a lower birth would have too much exposed 
him to the inconveniences of a mean descent, which are 
too notorious to need specifying ; so, on the other side, 
to a person, whose humour indisposes him to the dis- 
tracting hurry of the world, the being born heir to a 
great family is but a glittering kind of slavery—and 
tying him from satisfying his dearest inclinations, it 
often forces him to build the advantages of his house 
upon the ruins of his own contentment. . . . But now 
our Philaretus was born in a condition, that neither was 
high enough to prove a temptation to laziness, nor low 
enough to discourage him from aspiring.” 


LOUIS TRENCHARD MORE. 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI. 





























MULTIPLYING APPEALS FOR CHARITY, 
REV. THE HON. E. LYTTELTON, D.D. 


TuE purpose of this article is to call attention to the following 
strange facts: (1) Ordinary citizens of this country are being 
called upon day by day with increasing urgency to help with 
money the rapidly multiplying “social services” of the 
present day. (2) These demands are made on behalf of 
efforts of very varied kinds: the familiar Church require. 
ments and more and more of “secular” undertakings, 
started in the hope of making this world a really habitable 
place. (3) Every right-minded man and woman is genuinely 
desirous of helping. Yet (4) in spite of crushing taxation and 
sorely hampered commerce, private expenditure on super- 
fluities is going up by leaps and bounds. 

Attached to these facts are certain corollaries which throw 
light upon the large inconsistencies of human conduct ; the 
source and provocation of many grave troubles. 

We are addressing not the hardened seekers after self- 
gratification, who give practically nothing for the help of 
others, but all who conform to the conventional standard 
but genuinely wish they could give more: that is, philan- 
thropists and Church workers. 


It has often been noticed that the Founder of the Christian 
religion refused to concern himself with any attempts at 
social reform though there were abuses and injustices rampant 
in Palestine and elsewhere. But it generally has escaped 
attention that He gave one command of a specifically social 
character and in the most solemn possible circumstances, viz. 
just before the Ascension into Heaven. That command was 
that His followers should ‘‘ teach ”’ all nations. Teach what? 
Clearly that which He had been teaching them, namely, that 
He was the Divine Saviour of mankind ; much more than a 
Prophet, the Son of God Himself, who had died the death of 
592 
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a malefactor and a slave to save mankind from sin and from 
the eternal consequences of sin. 
Now the connection of these familiar doctrines with the 


: subject of a Christian’s personal expenditure is as follows : 


No one who holds the Apostles’ Creed and the simplest 


| of its.implications for ordinary people will be surprised when 


he learns that the Saviour laid paramount emphasis on the 
Church’s main duty being to teach the fact of the Incarnation 
and its sequel, the transformation of man to the purpose of 
his creation. 

“No man cometh unto the Father but by Me.” There- 
fore all seekers after God who love their fellow-men must not 
only keep in touch, so to speak, with Christ, but persevere 
in so living as to bring the weak, the ignorant and the young 
to realise the personal Fatherhood of God. To this end the 
Good Tidings must be spread by all who begin to apprehend 
it to those who know it not. That is why the command to 
teach is paramount. But the actual teaching by word of 
mouth can only be done by a few. The share of the rest of 
the community is to provide them with the necessary equip- 
ment. If we fail in this duty we have not begun to be 
Christians. 

Hence it is plain that where there is any considerable 
number of people whose whole outlook on life is determined 
by their love of Christ and gratitude for what He is doing, 
there the missionary spirit will be ardent and strong. When 
Missions are badly supported it is because belief in God’s 
“inestimable Love in the Redemption of the world” by 
Jesus Christ has grown languid: has declined into a vague 
self-complacent Deism. 

At this point we must try to be Realists: that is, to face 
spiritual as well as material facts. The great spiritual fact 
with which we are confronted to-day is the awakening of the 
multitude to a new sense of need. Some sixty years ago we 
became aware of the incredible callousness of the ruling 
classes of the ‘‘ hungry forties ” and set ourselves with some- 
thing like zeal to mend the material conditions of life under 
which the toiling millions lived and groaned and died. What 
will posterity say of the modern neglect of their souls ? 4 

For a century at least it has been noticed as an undisputed 
fact that the laity of the Church of England habitually give 


1 Consider two facts among many. A preparatory schoolmaster, of 
boys between nine and fourteen, has stated that seven out of ten come 
from homes where they have never heard the name of Christ. The evidence 
of military and naval chaplains in the war was no less startling. 
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for the support of the work which our Master has committe 
to our charge enormously less in proportion than the mem. 
bers of the Free Churches. It certainly is still the fact. Ther 
is, however, a vague idea that owing to the numbers of 
appeals the standard of charitable giving has considerably 
risen. This may be so. But supposing the expenditure op 
admittedly superfluous luxuries has also risen; what is the 
corollary ? 

Space forbids the mention of more than a few symptoms, 
We must preface it by a caution to some of our readers against 
an irritation at trifling details of social and personal habits 
being dragged into a discussion of what promised to be 4 
broad economic issue. The mildest criticism of modern life, 
if it touches on personal habits, is resented as vexatious and 
intrusive. But therein is encouragement. We all want to 
see order come out of chaos. Most of us begin in blindness to 
the nature of the chaos. Zealous people often think of it as 
an opportunity for showing their own usefulness. They 
throw themselves into various crusades. Soon it becomes 
apparent that the mischief is in the conduct of others, 
perhaps of their colleagues in laborious but ineffective effort; 
torpid-minded committee people; ‘‘ dusty rooms, bald- 
headed men and women in spectacles”? as Matthew Arnold 
groaned ; till at last they wake up to the consciousness that 
they themselves are to blame. At that point, strange to say, 
we find ourselves uplifted by a new confidence. All truth 
when it is taken in is encouraging. 

Nowadays, as always, mankind is confronted with an 
alternative. The prevailing disorder is either our fault or 
God’s. If it is ours we can try to mend it. If it is God’s there 
is nothing to prevent us from all going mad. Hence the 
splendid paradox in the teaching of the New Testament, 
** the Comforter when He is come will convince the world of 
sin.” Yet He is the Comforter! So St Paul says “ the fruits 
of the Spirit are love, joy and peace.” 

What then has been the response? During the last 
twenty-five or thirty years, when the country has been 
bled almost white by taxation and appeals have multiplied 
for every kind of good endeavour, the expenditure on tobacco 
—mainly cigarettes—has gone up by 25 per cent., and is 
now at a total of £150,000,000 per annum. As to cosmetics, 
the Board of Trade can give no figures. The writer of well- 


1 About two years ago the expenditure on tobacco was £120,000,000. 
The enormous increase to-day seems to be due to the passing away of the 
“* financial crisis,” 
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informed leading articles in a weekly journal states that 
between England and America it amounts to £1,000,000,000 
a year; and that the industry is the biggest in the world. 
Sundry authorities to whom the startling figure has been 
submitted hesitate to pronounce it incredible. Something 
similar has taken place in regard to sweets.! 

But what we have to notice is the tone and attitude of 
mind indicated by these facts towards the tremendous claims 
made upon this generation. Do the claims of God—in other 
words His plain command—govern in any effective way the 
aims and aspirations of our countrymen, His children, 
to-day ? Or is there another goal set before us, the thought 
of which occupies our minds, distracts and enfeebles our 
energies and bewilders us with the allurement of a great 
illusion ? 

In the case of tobacco we have a glaring instance of the 
way in which an indulgence, for two or three centuries 
gravely disapproved of by the sober-minded section of 
society (though apparently when taken in moderation useful 
to the nervous system), and still looked upon with slight 
suspicion, has established itself as a necessary of life and is 
mentioned as such for the working classes in the Budget 
speeches in Parliament. Yet everybody knows it is not a 
necessary ; and it might have been supposed that, as the 
claims of social services have been and are being pressed 
upon us all with ever-increasing urgency, this particular 
indulgence has been of recent years markedly checked. As 
we have stated, the fact is the exact contrary. It has been 
greatly encouraged. 

But that is not all or nearly all. The question is asked : 
Is this not the old flogging of a dead horse ? Have not the 
majority of Christians been always lax in their obedience 
and has not their conduct been blamed by the Church ? 

Certainly. The “‘ cheerful givers ’’ have always been few. 
Those who give from a mechanical sense of duty probably 
more than double their number. It is with this latter section 
that we are concerned. There is no doubt that on the best 
of them the spell of social service, citizenship and fashion has 


_ 1 The figures as to cosmetics cannot yet be ascertained. Sweets are 
given at £50,000,000. The huge increase of cigarette-smoking has been 
due to (1) women taking to it some thirty years ago ; (2) the lavish supply 
pressed upon our rankers in the war, training a whole generation of lads 
to smoke sixty a day; by inhaling, too; (8) the recent fashion of dis- 
tributing cigarettes unstintedly to guests as a primary requirement of 
hospitality. 
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exercised a victorious power. Not with noise or anythi 
like revolution, but stealthily and rapidly resources of 
philanthropists have been absorbed by things temporal while 
the claims of the Church though increasingly urgent haye 
been set aside. For many of this philanthropic group rate 
social service as something higher than the Church work of 
spreading the Gospel and saving souls. All Church work 
is starving; and many social efforts are miserably sup. 
ported. 

Along with all this mighty movement comes the evidence 
that the sober kind-hearted section has been yielding not only 
to counterclaims of modern altruism but to the tyranny of 
blind fashion in the matter of superfluous luxuries. The follow- 
ing calculation has been submitted to men of knowledge and 
experience and has not been disputed. Reckoning the 
philanthropic section of society, including helpers of Church 
work and of social services of all kinds, as 20 per cent. of the 
tax-paying portion of the population, and the amount of 
superfluous expenditure on tobacco on their part as not more 
than 5 per cent. of the whole, we reach the startling figure of 
£6,000,000 per annum wasted by those very members of the 
body politic who are more or less desirous of helping social 
efforts. 

A deliberate opinion of a medical man is that, taking into 
account all benefits attributed to nicotine, three cigarettes a 
day would be sufficient to secure them all.! It cannot be 
doubted that the standard of indulgence maintained by 
thousands of Church-people is far above any such limit as is 
here advised. What has to be noted, however, is that the 
principle and practice of alms-giving have little reference one 
- to the other. This is indicated still more clearly in the case 
of other conventional forms of expenditure, practised not 
only by heedless worldlings but by citizens of temperate 
habits prompt to deny themselves whenever their emotions 
are stirred, but so subservient to contemporary fashion that 


1 Compare with the above a few facts gathered at random. A host of 
a sort of luncheon club pleaded poverty as an excuse for a “ picnic ”’ fare. 
On the day the guests came he let out as if it was nothing, the fact that he 
spent £18 per annum on cigarettes. Who was this? Not a mundane 
hypocrite, but a good hard-working country parson. Nobody made any 
remark. A hard-working layman, father of five grown-up children, 
churchwarden, etc., mentioned as one of his burdens that cigarettes cost 
him £10 per annum per caput—£50 in all. When very gently remon- 
strated with he could not imagine that there was anything wrong. Such 
facts could be gathered all over the country. They are typical of the 
hypnotising power of fashion. 
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unconsciously, or even with reluctance, they join the general 


Let us take the case of the memorials set up at enormous 
cost in nearly every parish to our soldiers who fell in the 
Great War. As far as one can tell there was no thought in 
England of adopting the Scotch plan of concentrating our 
efforts on one or perhaps two grand efforts of the highest 
artistic skill available ; whereby many hundreds of thousands 
of pounds would have been saved. Instead of that, countless 
small parishes bled themselves white to set up. expensive 
obelisks, often ugly, at a cost which must have seriously 
curtailed the charitable donations of the locality for some 
years to come. The sinister fact about all this wastefulness 
was that hardly 1 per cent. of the population seemed to 
remember that they were acting as usual in obedience to 
emotion instead of principle; the principle being based on 
the fact on which all Christian Ethics are based: viz. that 
our Master gave definite instructions that for all His children, 
members of the Church which He quickened with Super- 
natural Life, the paramount duty for all time was to bring 
home to the hearts of the heathen in this semi-paganised 
land and elsewhere the news of what God has done. Without 
our single-hearted support the news cannot spread. 

Again: how far we are in bondage to modern fashion is 
manifested by the complacency with which we repeat to 
each other the stale axiom that the luxuries of one generation 
become the necessaries of the next. Why should they ? But 
the word “‘ necessaries ” is taken to mean not such things as 
are necessary to maintain our present standard of living, 
but such additional comforts as conventional public opinion 
pronounces to be desirable. For instance: suppose a family 
professional man living for years on an income of £500 per 
annum comes in for a legacy which doubles his income. He 
has lived and kept well without touching wine or beer for 
twenty years and he has lost no friend through not offering 
alcoholic drinks to visitors. Suppose, further, that after 
becoming comparatively well off he were to live exactly the 
same as before, not having suffered in any way from priva- 
tion; if it were known that his motive was simply to 
renounce what he had proved he could do without, in order 
to fulfil the Divine command, would he not be thought an 
eccentric crank ? 

Strange indeed it is that when we have experience of such 
fidelity to the Divine order—and most of us know of such— 
our first verdict is ‘‘ insanity,”’ but later, ‘* heroism.” 
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And so it has been down the ages since our spiritual fore. 
fathers thought scorn of the prophets and afterwards built 
sepulchres to their memory. 

Many other instances might be adduced to show how in 
spite of noble examples of unselfishness and cheerful obedi- 
ence—which have never been wholly wanting—the general 
attitude of modern Christians is that of subservience to 
fashion, however silly and grotesque it manifestly is.1_ When 
it commands them to conform under threat often of the 
stigma of inhospitality they forget the supremacy of the 
Divine command, the glory of obedience which costs some. 
thing: the principle, in short, that we are set in this world, 
each one of us, to learn to love that which God commands: 
which if we fail to do we are not growing to the love of God 
Himself: in other words we repudiate the central mess 
of Christ Himself givenin answer to the question : ‘‘ Which 
is the first and great Commandment ? ”’ 

There then are the facts confronting us. On the one 
hand, a vastly increased demand for self-denial in respect of 
all superfluities, in order that the work of spreading the 
Gospel should go forward with something better than a 
beggarly minimum of support. On the other hand, plain 
evidence to show that in respect of personal expenditure the 
thought of this increased demand is dying out of the minds 
not only of ignorant worldlings but of earnest Christian- 
minded men and women. 

We should notice one excuse which is invariably pleaded: 
‘* How can I draw the line between superfluities and neces- 


1 For instance: the universal practice among the beau monde of sixty 
years ago was to give wedding presents varying directly in cost with the 
opulence of the recipients : that is, people drew upon their scanty surplus 
in proportion as they knew the young couple wanted nothing! It is 
nowadays almost obligatory to subscribe to an offering to some living 
official because he has been in office for so many years; the question 
whether he deserves it or even if he wants it never being raised. It is true 
and not a fairy-tale that £200 was once raised very reluctantly to give an 
official the portrait of himself by a third-rate artist, though it was known 
the recipient had nowhere to hang it, and thought the whole thing an 
unmitigated nuisance: in fact he went about later begging his friends to 
take it off his hands! Similarly we press our cigarettes upon our visitors, 





knowing quite well they would sooner smoke their own. 

In this connection one staggering instance can be vouched for. A 
lady, who generously supports Church work and social services, moderately 
well off, entertained four young men for five days. She adopted the new 
fashion of distributing cigarettes unstintedly. During the five days 900 
were consumed or appropriated! It never occurred to the hostess that 
she could put any check on the waste. | 
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saries ? The subject presents innumerable complexities and 

what can we do but drift with public opinion?” The 

answer is, 
“ do what you would do if the income tax were suddenly 
increased. You know you would then find the line for 
yourself and follow it, because it would not occur to you 
to disobey it: you would get into trouble with the 
State if you did. But if you refuse to take note of 
heroic missionaries being recalled home for the want of 
a few guineas and English children being drawn into 
worse than heathenism because there is something dis- 
tasteful about Rescue Work, what about the Judgement 
Day ?”’ 

For it is not, after all, a really difficult question of Ethics. 
We know that as a nation we are strongly disposed to prefer 
right action to careful thought. But it needs no anxious 
casuistry to recognise that all down the centuries the claim 
of the Divine command is really irresistible. If the Incarna- 
tion is a fact, no one who is trying to live by it can possibly 
be lukewarm in its promulgation. That is the appeal to 
orthodox Christians. Others who, though uncertain in their 
theology, are prompt to recognise the sublimity of the teach- 
ing of Christ, cannot fail to recognise the emphasis He laid 
on the witness to the Gospel as the panacea for the ills of the 
world. That is the appeal to all philanthropists who advocate 
the morality of the Gospel without stressing its dogma. 


EK. LYTTELTON. 


OVERSTRAND. 










































ISLANDS. 
LADY VYVYAN. 


Istanps. Islets. Isles. ‘“‘O hyacinthine Isle!” “O purple 
Zante!’ ‘* Yes in the sea of life enisled.”’ ‘“‘ Our Island 
Race.” ‘‘ The Islands of the Blest.’’ ‘‘ The Isles of Greece, 
the Isles of Greece.’’ ‘‘ Many a green isle needs must be.” 
** Our isles are just at hand, they cried.”’ ‘* Beside a pumice 
isle in Baiae’s bay.” ‘‘ It may be we shall touch the happy 
isles.” 

Words, images, memories, come rushing in, all inter. 
mingled with each other like fragments of many an ancient 
melody sung as a single tune and every now and then one 
phrase of music will fall into an echo or lift into a chorus, but 
still through all the changeful song comes that repeated 
sound: island; islet; isle. There is magic in those three 
words, magic and early-world or other-world memories. 


How can one disentangle these thoughts and fantasies? If | 


one should set out to make inquiry into this question of the 
charm of islands, he would himself be caught and kept like 
the Lotos-eaters on their sea-girt shore. For, ever since the 
dawn of life, islands have held power over men, have charmed 
their fancy, haunted their dreams and lured them to their 
doom or happiness. 

Early thought invested islands with a glamour that owed 
nothing to distance or to mystery, the essential quality of 
insularity being lure enough for the childish mind. 

A child is digging in wet sand upon the margin of the 
rising tide; his own small stature, tiny steps and circum- 
scribed horizon are to him no source of yearning nor regret, 
for in his life there is no remembered past, and he has not 
learnt to watch the beckoning hand of hope; the present 
moment is his world. He stands upon his little castle built 
of sand and leans upon his wooden spade, but the walls 
crumble into the ditch, beneath his weight, and eagerly he 
600 
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begins to dig again until the circle is complete; water oozes 
yp here and there, but it never fills the ditch, for the sandy 
walls fall in and suck up the water. He digs a channel to the 
sea and each wave washes up the channel and one comes at 
last to the entrance of the moat and the next one laps a little 
further round and the moat begins to fill. Water spreads 
round it on either side, but always it ebbs back again. Will 
those waters never meet ? At last, with a swishing move- 
ment that overwhelms both ditch and sandy walls, one 
surrounds the castle, and the child in a moment of keen 
triumph leaps upon the crumbling pile and stands there, 
lord of his own island. 

The glamour of this moment is not to be expressed in 
infant language, yet never again in all his later history will 
this human being come nearer to the soul of an island, never 
again experience in his own person the immediate sense of 
“enisledness,”’ for, what the child, grown man, acquires in 
knowledge of detail, he loses in directness of perception. 

At a later stage in his exploration of the world, the child, 
when wading along the sea-shore, will scramble on to some 
small rock and gazing round him at the waters will proclaim 
with proud astonishment: ‘I’m on an island!” And into 
that one word “‘ island ”’ he has thrown, in his fluting childish 
voice, that same ecstasy which possessed the soul of silent 
Cortez on his peak in Darien. 

Later still, in fiction and in actuality, islands will exercise 
their charm upon the growing boy, and whether it be in tales 
of shipwrecked mariners or in the actual sight of some barren 
rock lying off the coast, or again of some bird-haunted pile 
of earth and vegetation in the middle of a pond, the idea of 
an island always holds a somewhat mysterious charm. 
When the boy, grown man at last, has won his way to 
command of wider horizons, the island lure still exercises 
power on his imagination and no man, however experienced 
or stolid he may be, can approach a strange island without 
at least a momentary sense that it holds something secret. 

‘“‘Mysterious and disquieting,” as Arthur Symons has 
said, is one’s first view of an island and perhaps those two 
words bring us as near the secret of island charm as we shall 
ever get. For an island is like a woman who has beauty; 
there is always something in the one as in the other that we 
cannot touch to make our own, some individual quality that 
beckons us with an “ over-the-hills-and-far-away ” or an 
“ over-the-seas-and-far-away ” gesture, and then, at the end 
of the long search, we are no nearer to the heart of either 
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than when we started on our quest. Another passage in that 
same essay of Arthur Symons, a passage in which he describe 
the strange effect of islands on the human spirit, is one of the 
most beautiful things in island literature. 


** The sea on those coasts is not like the sea as I know 
it on any other coast ; it has in it more of the twilight, 
And the sky seems to come down more softly, with 
more stealthy step, more illusive wings, and the land to 
come forward with a more hesitating and gradual 
approach; and land and sea and sky to mingle more 
absolutely than on any other coast. I have neve 
realised less the slipping of sand through the hour-glass, 
. - . More than anything I had ever seen, this seashore 
gave me the sensation of the mystery and the calm of 
all the islands one has ever dreamed of, all the fortunate 
islands that have ever been saved out of the disturbing 
sea; this delicate pearl-grey sand, the deeper grey of 
the stones, the more luminous grey of the water, and 


so consoling an air as of immortal twilight and the peace 
of its dreams.” 


It was this remoteness and this mystery of islands that 
cast a spell upon imagination in the early history of the 
human race, and the fabled Islands of the Blest in the dawn 
of mythology were but a symbol of that which, after many 
thousand years, is still the goal of man’s desire. For, as a 
modern psychologist has said: ‘‘ A man can hope for satis- 
faction and fulfilment only in what he does not yet possess.” 

But, centuries before the investigations of Freud and 
Jung and Adler, when the dark places of the human mind 
were still unexposed and unexplored, when the terms 
“* compensation ” and “‘ escape ’”’ had not yet been dowered 
with any sinister psychological meaning, the desires of the 
human race were turned towards the unattained and the 
unattainable; and in that early age when mariners were 
fearful and seas uncharted and the confines of the unknown 
world were very near at hand, what, better than some 
rumoured island just beyond the line of sunset, could bring 
day-dreams that provided compensation and escape in the 
harshness of daily life? Then, as now, man’s soul reacts in 
just the same way as his finer senses to the unknown, or it 
may be that his finer senses will be always reaching out to 
soul capacity ; human eyes will strain to far horizons, human 
hearing wait upon the distant sound, only creatures of low 
development will acquiesce without a struggle in the limita- 
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tions of the Here and Now. Man’s soul for ever has been 
and for ever will be ranging in search of those Islands of the 
Blest. 

Among the generations that have flourished and decayed 
since that age of early myths, there has been unrecordable 
variety of insular experience and insular ideals. To-day, 
when in the elements of water, air and earth man threatens 
to outrun his own curiosity, there are no uncharted islands, 
and few so lonely that a saint might seek and find therein his 
sole companionship in dreams, but the island habit of thought 
endures, for, as the wise saying puts it, ‘‘ to reach felicity we 
must cross the water.’’ And yet how true it is of island 
seekers, as of other travellers, that the man who would find 
the wealth of the Indies must take the wealth of the Indies 
with him in his search. 

This is not equivalent to saying that, as a matter of 
history or fiction, island adventurers have always met with 
what they sought; on the contrary, their landing, their 
discoveries, their encounters, have been fraught with many 
a shock of surprise. 

Saint Paul, in addition to escape from death by shipwreck 
and by snake-bite, found himself dowered with godhead in 
Melita. Panurge and Friar John and Pantagruel were con- 
demned to four days’ fast when they set foot on the Ringing 
Island and then later on Pantagruel bought a tarand and 
three unicorns on the isle of Medamothi, the island that is 
nowhere and so cannot be found. Gulliver on Lilliput was 
subjected to many a strange ordeal. Jonah’s gastric refuge, 
strangest of all island landings, was providentially for him a 
temporary one. Ulysses, guided by some god, ran his ship 
ashore on a misty moonless night to an island with fair 
haven, and bright water issuing from a cave, and unnumbered 
goats, yet found there no security nor happiness, for next day 
he went forth to that dread adventure with the Cyclops. 
Later, Ulysses seeking on the AXzan isle for sign of man’s 
labour and sound of man’s speech, found only Circe and her 
baneful enchantments. 

But all such as these were fortuitous islanders, being thus 
enisled by chance and not by choice, and in this question of 
insular adventure they do not touch the heart of the matter, 
being only as it were highly-coloured outriders to an imperial 
theme. The real island seekers must have always had, prior 
to their search, some nucleus within themselves of the 
treasure that they sought. Saint John no doubt would 
dream his dreams and see his visions long before he won to 
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the security of Patmos and Saint Columba brought to his 
island hermitage the true hermit’s soul. Robert Lonis 
Stevenson, being incurably romantic, sent his Doctor Liv 
and John Silver and John Trelawney to hunt for buried 
riches on his Treasure Island. Lombard, one of the heroes 
of a first-class modern thriller, grown bald and portly with 
prosperity, rediscovers on an island adventure the idealism 
of his youth, finding again in a glorified form what had lain 
dormant in him for many years. His words ring out, eloquent 
with experience, to all true island-seekers. 


** So I’m coming back to the Norlands,”’ he said, “ to 
make my soul . . . you know well enough what I mean, 
The Norlands are a spiritual place which you won’t find 


on any map. Every man must discover his own Island 
of Sheep.” 


But the most striking example of an island adventurer, 
in the realm of fiction whose wish was father to the thought, 
is no less a person than the great Sir Francis Bacon, his tale 
of the imaginary New Atlantis being nothing less than a 
eg outwards into island form of his own heart's 

esire. 

The tale begins with fair promise for the approach to the 
island is painted in words that live. 


** Finding ourselves in the midst of the greatest 
wilderness of waters in the world, without victuals, we 
gave ourselves for lost men, and prepared for death.” 


However, prayer to the God who “‘ showeth His wonders 
in the deep ” brought them their reward. 


‘“‘ And it came to pass that the next day about 
evening we saw, within a kenning before us, towards the 
north, as it were, thicker clouds, which did put us in 
some hope of land . . . wherefore we bent our course 
thither, where we saw the appearance of land all that 
night ; and in the dawning of the next day we might 


plainly discern that it was a land flat to our sight, and | 


full of boscage, which made it show the more dark.” 


But after this one vivid picture the story is splayed out 


into a hotch-potch of arid descriptions, wherein details of | 


many an apparatus for the study of natural science are 
mingled with inchoate reflections on the microscope and 
telescope, on biology and mendelism and vivisection. The 
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ruling passion of this learned judge was a love of natural 
science, and it is true that some of his theories have a 
strangely half-prophetic interest, while assuredly to him his 
New Atlantis was desirable and fair as those Islands of the 
Blest, but to us this dry, unfinished fable is like the gesture 
of a child displaying fragments of his toy Meccano with 
pride, because he has found nothing nearer to the Kingdom 
of Heaven. 

However, every man has undisputed lordship of his own 
Earthly Paradise and there can be little profit now in 
censuring the day-dreams of this dry-as-dust and speculative 
savant. Yet it is pleasant to take leave of this New Atlantis, 
haunt of learned paragons, and turn for contrast to another 
fabled island, one associated with a very homely person. 

Barataria, the promised seat of Sancho Panza’s govern- 
ment, had been a topic of conversation between himself and 
his master in many of their queer adventures. It had now 
become an “‘ idée fixe ’’ with Sancho and his particular form 
of island ideal was clearly defined and forcibly expressed. 
The island was ‘‘ ready-made, round and sound, well- 
proportioned and, above measure, fruitful.’”’ Pouring out 
his hopes to Teresa, Sancho declared : “‘ I tell you, wife, that 
did I not expect ere long to see myself a governor of an 
island, I vow I should drop down dead upon the spot.” 
Later he made his profession of faith. ‘‘ Nor is it out of 
covetousness that I forsake my humble cottage and aspire to 
greater things, but the desire I have to taste what it is to be 
agovernor . . . it is pleasant to govern though it be but a 
flock of sheep.” 

Having in due course been installed as Governor of 
Barataria, he said : ‘‘ I will govern this island without either 
waiving right or pocketing bribe. So let everyone keep a 
good look-out and each mind his own business ; for I would 
have them to know the devil is in the wind, and if they put 
me upon it, they shall see wonders. Aye, aye, make your- 
selves honey and the wasps will devour you.” Sancho, it 
will be remembered, never went back on his first intentions, 
but remained true to his own peculiar island ideals ; in fact 
he governed with all the shrewdness of Solomon’s wisdom 
and then, after the many tricks that were played upon him, 
his disillusionment was accompanied by another shower of 
homely phrases and similes. ‘‘ Fore God,”’ he affirmed, “‘ I 


_ will no more hold this, nor any other government, though it 


were served up to me in a covered dish, than I will fly to 
heaven without wings . . . in going away naked, as I do, 
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there needs nothing more to show that I have governed |i, 
an angel.” 

So much for the man of science and so much for the ma 
of common-sense and for the island dreams of these cop.) 
trasted persons, but we must not dwell upon the end ¢ 
Sancho’s story because disillusionment is for the momen 
outside our scope; it is with island dreams that we ay 
concerned, and surely, in all the history of these, no faire 
one was ever conceived, and expressed in human word, 
than that of Socrates. Plato tells the story in his Critias, » 
unfinished dialogue. 

The Critias, like other human works of art that ar 
unfinished, borrows from its very incompleteness something 
of the beauty that horizons have, fraught with a haunting 
sense of unknown worlds beneath the line. 

In olden days, according to the fable, the gods divided 
the earth into allotments and Poseidon’s share was the island 
of Atlantis. The progeny of this sea-god and of the earth 
born Cleito peopled the island which was rich in the precious 
metal orichalcum, well-timbered and abundantly fertile, 
Every kind of flower, fruit and herbage was there; “all 
these that sacred island which then beheld the light of the 
sun, brought forth fair and wondrous and in infinite abund- 
ance.” Then the bridges, roads and palaces, the harbours 
and canals, the buildings ornamented with brass and tin and 
orichalcum, the temples adorned outside and in with ivory 
and precious stones, the statues, baths and groves and 
fountains, the people’s plans for military service, their form 
of government under ten kings, the five pairs of twins that 
were born to Poseidon and Cleito; all these things are 
described in detail until one is tempted to claim respite from 
further rehearsal of such undiluted excellences. 

But then comes that last unfinished passage in the light 
of which all those dazzling descriptions of nature’s wealth 
and of human skill sink into their right place, for they have 
merely been an introduction or a setting to this picture of 
the soul of a people. 


‘“* For many generations, as long as the divine nature 
lasted in them, they were obedient to the laws, and well- 
affectioned towards the gods, whose seed they were; 
for they possessed true and in every way great spirits, 
practising gentleness and wisdom in the various chances 
of life, and in their intercourse with one another. They 
despised everything but virtue, caring little for thei 
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present state of life, and thinking lightly of the possession 
of gold and other property, which seemed only a burden 
tothem ; neither were they intoxicated by luxury ; nor 
did wealth deprive them of their self-control ; but they 
were sober, and saw clearly that all these goods are 
increased by virtue and friendship with one another, 
whereas by too great regard and respect for them, they 
are lost and friendship with them.” 


The story does not end with “ so they lived happy ever 
after,” for their divine part began to fade, human nature got 
the upper hand and Zeus, the god of gods, “ perceiving that 
an honourable race was in a woeful plight, and wanting to 
inflict punishment on them, that they might be chastened 
and improve,” called the gods together ; but that is all we 
know for the tale breaks off just as Zeus was about to speak. 

The genius of Plato invested this fable with such veri- 
similitude that it had a great influence on all succeeding 
generations. Writers, thinkers, navigators, all sought to 
rediscover, or at any rate to locate the site of, the lost 
Atlantis. For us the fable has abiding beauty, not on account 
of any mystery it may enfold—we have long ago recognised 
the story as mythical—but for its picture of a spiritual pre- 
eminence that, after all the warring centuries, is yet far 
beyond our attainment. 

Islands then, if spiritually considered, are nothing more 
than the projection outward into some lonely sea-encircled 
mystery of man’s deepest longings and his fairest dreams, and 
island adventurers are those who travel over unknown 
dements in search of spiritual fulfilment, or those who sit 
down to pen and ink, elaborating charts of the haven where 
they would be. 

Possibly the happiest of all the island seekers are those 
whose search is only just begun, or possibly the happiest is 
that child who waded to his little rock and looked out on the 
world with new-awakened wonder in his eyes. 


C. C. VYVYAN. 


Hetston, CORNWALL, 






































SURVEY OF RECENT THEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. 


REV. PROFESSOR JAMES MOFFATT, D.D., D.Lrrr, 


THE death of Dr Adolf Deissmann this spring marks the end ofa 
fruitful career in the study of theology. Dr Deissmann’s academic 
labours began at Marburg, before he went to Heidelberg and Berlin, 
and they covered several fields of interest. His first essay on the 
significance of the phrase “ in Christ ” (1892) opened up into studies 
of the apostle Paul, which emphasised the “‘ mystical ” element with 
profit. But his “ Bible-Studies ” were of even greater significance, 
between the years 1895 and 1897; they broke fresh ground in the 
interpretation of the New Testament language by calling attention to 
its non-literary aspects and also to the need of relating words to 
contemporary life. Travels in the near East enabled him to follow up 
the later line in his large work, Licht vom Osten (1908), completed as 
he was leaving Heidelberg for Berlin. Here the papyri and archeo- 
logical data were employed to illustrate the first records of the 
Christian religion. The book was rendered into English as Light from 
the Ancient East. Indeed, Dr Deissmann was one of the best known 
German scholars in England, not only through translations of his 
books, but through personal intercourse. Latterly he was deeply 
interested in the Conferences upon faith and church re-union. His 
last work, Una Sancta (Giitersloh, Bertelsmann), is a collection of 
addresses and studies suggested by the Lausanne Conference of 1927, 
and published in view of the two great conferences to be held this 
summer at Edinburgh and Oxford. He thus represents both critical 
scholarship and an ecumenical interest in the contemporary problems 
of the Church, with which theology has much to do, though, with 
characteristic insight, he points out, in Una Sancta, that the question 
of church re-union is psychological even more than theological. 
Probably his most permanent work is Light from the Ancient East, 
with its invaluable emphasis on the fact that Christianity was always 
a living religion, in touch with its popular environment and yet never 
a mere synthesis of contemporary ideas. 

Another prominent figure in German religious thought, equally 
well known to English readers, has passed away, Professor Rudolf 
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Otto, Hermann’s successor at Marburg. Otto’s range of interests was 
even wider than Deissmann’s. His recent treatise on Reich Gottes 
und Menschensohn (1984), which follows up his earlier lectures on the 
life and ministry of Jesus (1908) with striking independence and 
freshness, shows but one side of his mind. English students learned 
of others from Naturalism and Religion (1907) and The Philosophy of 
Religion, based on Kant and Fries (1931). He further participated in 
the newer reconstruction of public worship. But his versatility was 
no superficial activity, in these fields or in any other department, 
least of all in the field where he will probably be best remembered, 
the study of comparative religion. His famous book on Das Heilige 
is now in its twenty-fifth German edition, and has been frequently 
translated. The West-cestliche Mystik (1926) is a sequel to it, like the 
companion treatise translated into English as India’s Religion of 
Grace and Christianity, Compared and Contrasted (1980). Otto’s aim 
in these studies was to lay bare the fundamental intuitions of religious 
awe, in Christian and non-Christian religions, employing religious 
psychology and critical study of the sources, and alert, like Deissmann, 
to emphasise the living spirit of the Christian faith, instead of treating 
it from a detached point of view. His work on this line must be 
counted one of the fruitful contributions of the past twenty-five years 
to a deeper analysis of Christianity as a world-religion, which is 
voiced in inward piety and adoring reverence. 

The common elements in Christian and extra-Christian inwardness, 
which Otto did so much to illustrate, form the subject of Mr W. 
Loftus Hare’s Systems of Meditation in Religion (Philip Unwin, 
8. 6d.), a descriptive sketch of Greek, Buddhist, Hindu and Taoist 
practices as well as of sorne Western circles and cults, theosophical 
and mystical. The yearning for God which expresses itself in prayer 
and absorption of soul, is held to be connected with what may be 
termed Nature-mysticism. Mr Hare is not specially concerned with 
the mystical experience which is distinctive of Christianity. His 
extensive survey dwells rather on the ideas and customs shared by 
the Christian faith with other modes of the religious consciousness. 
But two recent contributions supply this lack, with appreciation of 
the mystical genius in later Christian Europe. More than twenty 
years ago Dr E. G. Gardner published a small, admirable edition of 
Saint Bernard’s Liber de diligendo Deo, with translation and notes. 
Dr T. L. Connolly’s volume, with the same title, Saint Bernard on the 
Love of God (New York, Spiritual Book Associates), is at once more 
limited and broader in range; it has no Latin text, but it includes 
selected passages from Bernard’s sermons on the Song of Solomon. 
The latter are chosen from the materials used by Coventry Patmore, 
who drew repeatedly upon Bernard’s teaching. The aim of the 
volume is “‘ to present Saint Bernard’s thought in a faithful rather 
than in an elegant English version,” and to correct misunderstandings 
in an age like the present when, according to Dr Connolly, “‘ mysticism 
and love are so frequently discussed and so seldom understood.” 
The later developments of mystical theology in France form the 
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theme of the third volume of M. Henri Bremond’s Histoire Littérain 
du Sentiment Religieux en France depuis la Fin des Guerres de Religion, 
jusqu’a nos Jours, which has just appeared in an excellent translati 
A Literary History of Religious Thought in France, Vol. IIL, TM 
Triumph of Mysticism (S.P.C.K., 16s.). It is not easy to penetrate 
the principles of the great French school of philosophical and practical 
mysticism, devotional and charitable, which includes Cardinal Piery 
de Bérulle, Olier, and Vincent de Paul, but M. Bremond has for th 
first time laid bare the essentially Christian springs of the movement 
in the case of the first-named, and shown how the tendency matured 
until it deepened the life of the priesthood in France as well as the 
interest of the laity in social service, as the outcome of concentration 
upon the Incarnation. The foundation of the Oratory is regarded as 
“the culminating point of the French Counter-Reformation.” The 
singular contribution of this volume is its scholarly proof that 
mysticism, as embodied within Bérulle’s theology, inspired the 
subsequent revival of spiritual life in France. 

Few phenomena are more obnoxious to Barthians than those of 
this mystical experience. A convinced Barthian like Dr G. S. Hendrie 
would not allow that any such “ process of thought can reach a living 
personal God.” His lectures on God the Creator (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 6s.) vigorously demur to any attempt to state the Gospel 
in such terms any more than in philosophical categories. He belongs 
to those who hail Barth’s theology as “the end of the age-long 
acquiescence of theology in its Babylonian captivity to modem 
thought,” and who demand obedience to the commanding Word 
instead of any quest for Reality in religious aspiration or sensitiveness, 
Against such enthusiastic claims, two recent articles gravely protest. 
One is Dr J. A. Mackay’s “‘ Historical and Superhistorical Elements 
in Christianity ” in the January number of the Journal of Religion, 
in which the writer declares, for example: “I cannot accept fora 
moment the conception of Barth that the ethical qualities which 
follow the new birth are merely signs of the occurrence of faith and 
not in themselves constitutive expressions of a new paradoxical 
reality, namely, the new nature of the Christian man”; the other 
is an equally appreciative recognition of Barth’s services to theology, 
by M. Maurice Neese in the Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie 
(xxiv., pp. 828-848, ‘‘ Catholicisme, barthisme, et protestantisme ”), 
which urges that while for catholicism the sin is. to deny natural 
theology, for Barth it is to admit natural theology, and contends that 
Protestantism, if it is true to St Paul, is not committed to the latter 
sharp denial, since the Object of faith is no mere declaration of God, 
but a saving Reality to be appropriated by the individual Christian 
and the Church responding faithfully to the divine revelation. 

According to Herr Rudolf Abramowski, in his comprehensive 
article ‘‘ Vom Streit um das Alte Testament ” in the Theologische 
Rundschau (1987, pp. 65-98), which is devoted almost entirely to 
German literature, the recent attacks on the Old Testament in Ger- 
many are simply the first movement of an attack on Christianity and 
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Jesus Christ. He deals severely with the extreme tracts of the 
Ludendorff party, analyses recent works on the origin and value of 
the Old Testament, and concludes by affirming that the authority of 
the Old Testament cannot be recognised except by Christians who 
are prepared to see the differences and the common elements between 
it and Christianity—very much as Principal Garvie argues in his 
article upon “‘ The Value of the Old Testament for the Christian 
Church” in the Expository Times for May. English readers are 
provided by Dr C. A. Alington with stimulating help in 4 New 
Approach to the Old Testament (London, George Bell, 3s. 6d.). He is 
convinced that ‘‘ most of the Old Testament teaching ” in English 
schools ‘‘ proceeds on a fundamentally false basis,” and that stress 
ought to be laid on the unique, vital factor in Old Testament religion, 
which is the interpretation of history or God’s dealings with the 
People as given by the prophets. The two closing chapters are on 
the apocrypha, and this particular section of the literature is dis- 
cussed crisply by Dr R. H. Malden in The Apocrypha (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 4s. 6d.), another excellent educational manual. “ If 
these so-called apocryphal books,” he insists, “‘ do not possess the 
fervour and originality sometimes reached by the earlier prophetic 
writings, they contain much which is of real religious value. Acquaint- 
ance with them must make impossible the rigid, narrow, and quite 
unfounded ideas as to what is meant by Inspiration which have been 
and still are widely entertained.” 

Dr W. O. E. Oesterley has now issued The Fourth Book of Psalms 
(xe.-x., evi.), the Hebrew Text, with Critical, Grammatical, and Exe- 
getical Notes (S.P.C.K., 4s.), a fresh instalment of this very serviceable 
edition, with some account of conjectural readings and stimulating 
data. His Fresh Approach to the Psalms (London: Ivor Nicholson and 
Watson, 8s. 6d.) is intended for a wider audience. It sums up in 
convenient manner the materials needful for an intelligent study of the 
Psalms, not only of their literary form and theology, but even of their 
music and their Messianic relevance. It is a true service to have sucha 
satisfying introduction, abreast of modern research and independent 
in its judgement. In the American Journal of Semitic Languages and 
Literatures (pp. 145-157), Dr W. E. Staples pleads that the book of 
Ruth’s story is based on a fertility cult at Bethlehem, and was written 
after the exile to encourage woe-begone Jews with the hope of joy 
following weeping, the birth of a child inaugurating happiness. Two 
articles on the book of Deuteronomy handle it from very different 
points of view. Professor Joseph Reider in the Jewish Quarterly 
Review for April considers that the great bulk of the work comes 
from the last years of Moses, the rest being added by later editors 
(including i. 1-5, and perhaps the Song of Moses in xxxii.); his 
opinion is that the Ras Shamra texts of the fifteenth century entitle 
us to believe that Hebrew culture was more highly developed than 
has been realised by most scholars. On the other hand, Dr W. J. 
Phythian-Adams, in the Church Quarterly Review for January, . 
writing on “ The Origin and Evolution of Deuteronomy,” maintains 
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that it must have been the work of Jewish priests, not of any single 
writer, and certainly not the product of northern Israel ; he discovers 
traces of varying age in the different tones of the political and social 
outlook, the last stage falling within the reign of Manasseh. Finally, 
an unpretentious but useful summary of views about angels and 
spirits is provided by Mr E. Langton in The Ministries of the Angelic 
Powers according to the Old Testament and the Later Jewish Literature 
(London, James Clarke, 3s. 6d.), which gathers together clearly much 
information which is required by those who desire to know the 
religious background of the two Testaments; the idea of angelic 
mediators, for example, is delineated with unusual clarity. 

It is a rare pleasure to receive a book like The Teat of the Greek 
Bible ; a Student's Handbook (London: Duckworth, 19387, 5s.), from 
Sir Frederic Kenyon’s competent hands. The first chapter is on the 
Septuagint, the other six are on the New Testament, and account is 
taken of the more recent papyri discoveries. Within these 260 pages 
the reader finds the essential facts presented and valued, as in no other 
text-book of our time. The author concludes by remarking that “all 
the discoveries which have been so plentiful of late years have tended 
to confirm the authenticity and general integrity of our texts, and to 
establish them on a firmer base than ever.” Sir Frederic is naturally 
as objective as possible, but in discussing the two texts of the book of 
Acts he ventures to propound a suggestion of his own. ‘* What one 
would like to suppose (but for which there is no external evidence) is 
that one of St Paul’s companions transcribed Luke’s book (perhaps 
after the author’s death), and inserted details of which he had 
personal knowledge, and made other alterations in accordance with 
his own taste in a matter in which he was entitled to regard himself 
as having authority equal to that of Luke.” In such a way the 
phenomena of the Western text of Acts are held to be explicable. A 
special discussion is naturally given to the Chester Beatty Papyrus. 
So far as the Pauline section of the latter goes, two expert analyses 
are printed now, one by Mr. H. C. Hoskier in the Journal of Theological 
Studies (April, p. 148f.), the other by R. P. P. Benoit in the Reoue 
Biblique for January (p. 58f.). Both critics note the omissions, 
errors, and affinities of the text, Mr Hoskier concluding that “ we 
have here before us exactly such a document as was upon the desks 
of ” men like Clement of Alexandria, Melito, Firmilian, Tertullian, 
and Hippolytus. A French manual on much the same lines as Sir 
Frederic Kenyon’s has been also translated into English, Dr Leo 
Vaganay’s Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament 
(London, Sands & Company, 8s. 6d.). 

In the Congregational Quarterly for April, Dr B. L. Woolf’s article 
on ‘‘ Modern Criticism and the Historical Jesus,” is a reassuring, 
popular statement of the author’s belief that Form-Criticism reveals 
** Jesus between the lines” of the primitive traditions, even in 
reducing much of the canonical ‘story to incoherent, isolated frag- 
ments. Dr W. E. Barnes has written Gospel Criticism and Form 
Criticism (Edinburgh, T. and T. Clark, 2s. 6d.) to express his con- 
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yiction that the methods of an investigator like Dr Martin Dibelius 

are too fanciful to yield any adequate basis for an historical tradition 

about Jesus ; his pungent critique is nearer to Dr Streeter’s verdict, 

in his article on the “* Rise of Christianity ” in the eleventh volume 
of the Cambridge Ancient History, that while the endeavours of Form 
(riticism are suggestive, “‘ they are always precarious and sometimes 
rverse.” Two men of letters, unperturbed by such criticism of the 
Gospels, have written upon Jesus from the untheological standpoint. 
Francois Mauriac’s Life of Jesus (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
1s, 6d.), introduces English readers to this popular French biography, 
written with reverence and artistic skill. Professor E. Wechssler of 
Berlin University, the literary critic and philologist, has also attempted 
in Hellas im Evangelium (Berlin, Metzner, 8 marks), to draw Jesus as 
helived. The Berlin scholar is more of an expert in history than his 
French contemporary, but he contrives to make his learning readable. 
It is perhaps an indication of local feeling that Wechssler presses the 
Greek element in the environment and the mind of Jesus. Canon 
Green, in the Preface to Some Gospel Scenes and Characters (London : 
Longmans, 8s. 6d.), hopes that Form Criticism may prove to be the 
last word of radical scepticism in handling the Gospels, though he has 
no objection to the use of imagination in reconstructing the life of 
Jesus. His book contains seven sketches, beginning with the Virgin 
Mary and ending with the resurrection stories ; he believes that the 
first appearance of the risen Lord was to Mary, and that it was “ of 
too private and intimate a character to be spoken of publicly ” in 

tradition. The book is small but full of suggestion and delicately 

written. 

Dr E. Allo has followed up his commentary on the first epistle to 

the Corinthians with Séconde épitre aux Corinthiens (Paris, 1937), 

written on the same conservative lines but rich in exegetical and 

textual material. According to Dr F. J. Badcock’s work on The 

Pauline Epistles and the Epistle to the Hebrews (S.P.C.K., 8s. 6d.), the 

usual dissection of 2 Corinthians holds, with chapters i.—ix. later than 

x-xiii. Dr Allo will have none of this re-arrangement, but even those 

who do not agree with his defence of the traditional arrangement, 

will profit by his notes and excursuses. Dr Badcock, however, will 
not hear of any other author than Barnabas for the epistle to the 
Hebrews, though he considers that Paul supplied a postscript for this 
message addressed to Hellenist Christians in Jerusalem. Dr V. 
Burch’s monograph on The Epistle to the Hebrews (London: Williams 
and Norgate, 5s.), again, will not allow any Hellenistic interest at all 
in the epistle, which he regards as intended for Jewish Christians at 
Antioch, possibly but improbably by Barnabas. The period of the 
letter is the situation of Jewish Christians after the fall of Jerusalem, 
when some were disposed to withdraw from their connection with the 
community of Jesus Christ, and it is held that the clue to the writer’s 
argument is not to be found in Alexandrian thought, with its Platonic 
tendencies, but in “ the transmutative handling of the Lectionary of 
the Synagogue ” by one who understood the revelation of Christ. 
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Like Dr Badcock, he has to allow that the thirteenth chapter is, 
Pauline addition to the original. Incidentally, one of his fresh points 
is the claim that a special tradition about Melchizedek is employed, 
which would appeal to readers after the fall of Jerusalem, of which 
Melchizedek was supposed to have been the original founder, Th 
whole problem of this Canaanite chieftain is discussed most ably by 
M. Simon in “ Melchisedech dans la polémique entre juifs et chrétiens 
et dans la légende” (Revue d'Histoire et de Philosophie religieuses 
1937, pp. 58-98). It is there shown how rabbinic Judaism gradually 
depreciated Melchizedek after the Church had employed him as, 
prototype of Christ and the eucharist and a priesthood prior to th 
Levitical, and how the Church finally developed the legend on the 
basis of the one-hundred and tenth psalm rather than on the Genesis 
narrative. 

James Morratr, 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEw YORK. 
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My Way of Faith. By M. D. Petre——London: J. M. Dent & Sons, 
1987.—Pp. xxv. + 842.—10s. 6d. net. 


ReaDERS who remember Miss Petre’s absorbing biography of Father 
Tyrrell, and also her essay on “‘ Bolshevist Ideals and the Brave New 
World,” published in this Journal a few years ago, will not fail to 
read her new book. She expressly says that it is not an autobiography ; 
but rather the completest statement and apologetic of her-faith that 
she has yet made ; necessarily including some account of her relations 
with those other thinkers, who were also her close friends, Von Hiigel, 
Tyrrell, and Henri Bremond. It might be possible to construct her 
own spiritual portrait from these pages, for she is both frank and 
analytical; but her purpose is to trace the process by which she 
reached her present position and outlook, and the trend of Catholic 
thought in her time. 

The introductory chapter makes it clear at once that though she 
writes as one of Catholic heritage and breeding (it should be under- 
stood that the reviewer uses Miss Petre’s own terms, and in her sense, 
throughout this notice), her vision reaches beyond all frontiers to the 
land of far distances. While holding fast to her allegiance, she is 
among the souls she describes as ‘‘ doomed and destined to see more 
than the Church teaches—to see things which appear contrary to 
that which she teaches.”” The author claims a place in the fold with 
the faithful ; but she confesses that she is not enclosed there to the 
extent that her sympathies, and her own receptivities, are limited to 
that fold. 

Unlike many who belong to the “ Liberal” school of theology, 
she is tolerant of “‘ the play of imagination in the world of mystery ” ; 
and her sense of fellowship with others is not broken by their use of 
a more superstitious type of devotion than she could accept for 
herself. She goes so far as to say that the greatest reproach of 
Protestantism, in her view, is “its grim lack of Paganism.” She 
asks: ‘* What religion can be truly human and lack the Pagan 
element?” And she admits that Catholicism has supplied this 
element only too richly. 

Miss Petre thinks that modern psychology, in contrast with 
cosmological ideas, resembles “‘ a street island in the midst of a great 
crowded and dangerous crossing,” offering merely a temporary and 
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artificial refuge to man from the vast forces surrounding him, 
her mind, steeped in the far deeper and more subtle study of humanity 
made by such guides as Fénelon, S. Francis de Sales, Von Hiigel anq 
the Abbé Huvelin, the methods of this fashionable science appear, 
indeed, to have reached only the “‘ Kindergarten stage.” 

The chapters on her own heredity, her memories of her yo 
days in a mid-Victorian home, and of her parents, who represented 
two distinct types of Catholicism, are particularly interesting, 
though they do not account for her own intellectual development, 
nor for her share in the Catholic Modernist movement later on, Of 
her father she says : 

“He was typically English, and the English live first and think 
afterwards, unlike the Frenchman, the Italian, the Russian also, | 
fancy, who think many things before they live them.” 

But she herself was at mental strife from her childhood, intensely 
concerned with questions of doctrine and morals, and temper 
mentally ambitious in this order of desire : to be (1) a philosopher; 
(2) a saint; (8) a martyr. Doubt beset her early, and she was only 
twenty-two when, on the advice of her confessor, she went to study 
scholastic philosophy in Rome. Looking back, she sees how mis- 
taken this suggestion was; and that, “as a supreme and final 
remedy for doubt,” it failed inevitably. She is, however, careful to 
distinguish between ‘the quest for certainty and the quest for 
faith ’’; between intellectual assurance which a naturally sceptical 
mind may never gain, and that confidence which is the result “ of an 
entire adhesion of the whole being to God and spiritual reality.” 

Miss Petre says that she has witnessed, during her lifetime, ‘‘ three 
distinct waves of doubt and disbelief” break on the world. In her 
youth there were the difficulties presented by science, which affected 
her least, though this attack seemed to her the most arrogant. Then 
came “‘ the great historical crisis,” as she calls it, coinciding with the 
stormiest period of modernism ; and, to her, the most painful trial 
of all. In these latter days, she names the prevalent form of un- 
belief “‘ sociological” ; and she admits that it fills her with a kind of 
terror. For “it does not argue against the existence of God or the 
divinity of Christ, it simply turns its back on both, and manages to 
forget them entirely.” And she, knowing that the heart’s rejection 
is more deadly than any intellectual denial, realises the true signi- 
ficarce of the new movement. “ I think,” she says, “‘ the Totalitarian 
State is right to endeavour to de-Christianise itself, for it cannot fully 
accomplish its aims so long as the belief in the independent and 
eternal value of every human soul is there, to support the moral and 
intellectual independence of the individual.” 

Miss Petre’s own experience has been a strange one, involving & 
rare degree of emotional and spiritual stress. She has suffered 
through a series of reactions: against the conventionality that 
enslaves ; against the “ aristocratic traditions and temper ” of her 
early upbringing ; and against orthodoxy, which she calls “‘ the most 
radical and the most tragic ” reaction of her life. 
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This is a wise and courageous book, remarkably free from bitter- 
ness or self-justification. It is outspoken, but proves conclusively 
that the author has kept all her fundamental loyalties—to the core 
of Catholic doctrine, and to the Church “ as guardian of a religious 
deposit that nothing could alter or shake.” Yet she is equally loyal 
to the convictions reached by conflict of mind and spirit ; and to her 
friends for whom, and their common cause, she even allowed herself 
to be accounted a rebel. 

MorieE.t KENT. 

Torquay, DEVON. 





George Tyrrell et Henri Bremond. By Alfred Loisy.—Paris: Librarie 
Emile Nourry (62 rue des Kcoles, 62), 1987.—Pp. viii. + 205.— 
10 fr. 

Letrers of intimate friends, who are theologians, not infrequently 

contribute much to a correct understanding of persons and problems 

discussed in their published writings, and almost invariably cast 

clear light upon their own characters and ideals. 

This little book will be precious to the English admirers, and they 
are many, not only of the two friends who give the title to it, but also 
of the author, who happily has not concealed his own views on 
subjects in which all three alike were actively interested, from any 
false sense of modesty. 

Loisy has given a sense of unity to his essays in the four chapters, 
entitled : ‘‘ Tyrrell et Bremond,” “ Un Discours Académique,” “ Le 
Quiétisme de Fénelon,” and ‘“‘ Une Philosophie Religieuse.” The 
connecting link is the life and work of Henri Bremond (1865-1928), 
the historian of mysticism, probably best known in this country by 
his penetrating psychological study, The Mystery of Newman, which, 
provided with an Introduction by George Tyrrell, was translated and 
published in 1907. 

The first chapter on Bremond’s relations with Tyrrell, whose 
acquaintance he made in 1898, is of particular interest to readers of 
Miss Petre’s Autobiography and Life of George Tyrrell (1912) and her 
selection of his Letters (1920). Bremond, though he left the Society 
of Jesus, died in the Church, and, despite his open sympathy with 
certain aspects of Modernism and his commendation of the radical 
New Testament criticism of Loisy, is said by the latter “‘ never to 
have believed in the success of the Modernist Movement.” The 
pathetic description here given of Tyrrell’s death-bed, based on Miss 
Petre’s biography and letters from Bremond, explains in detail the 
relations at the last between Tyrrell and the Church, and elucidates 
precisely what happened at his funeral, and the reason for it. It 
seeks, too, to account for the subsequent submission of Bremond to 
the Church, in which he seemed, on the surface, to disavow his 
“noble action ” at the funeral. The crucial words in Loisy’s inter- 
pretation are these: “il dit son regret ‘de ce qu’il a fait repréhensible 
aux funérailles de Tyrrell,’ mais, comme sa conscience ne lui reproche 
rien, il se trouve ne rien condamner, sauf de menues erreurs de liturgie, 
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s'il en a commis quelqu’une.” Whether a Protestant with a hj 
regard for absolute veracity will find this explanation wholly satis. 
factory remains open to question, even though, as Loisy suggests, 
Bremond’s attitude to the Papal decrees and encyclical was that of 
most intelligent Catholics to-day. He quotes Von Hiigel’s letter to 
himself, December 81, 1909, that it is the acceptance ‘“ without 
reserve ” of the decrees and encyclical which he finds revolting, and 
it is that which Rome undoubtedly demands. Hence, Von Hi 
argues, “the responsibility for these pitiful and dishonourable 
insincerities is much more that of Rome than of those who yield to 
her.” This letter, pronounced by Loisy “ bel et bon,” he seeks to 
rob of its sting so far as Bremond is concerned by relating the circum. 
stances under which the submission was made. He cannot evade the 
point that a submission demanded “ without reserve ” was not given 
without it. More successful is he in meeting the indictment of Tyrrell 
by M. Felix Sartiaux, based on the opinions of Houtin, whose 
unpublished writings included a Life of Tyrrell, which apparently he 
had neither knowledge nor competence to write. 

“Un Discours Académique” was one by Bremond on Louis 
Duchesne (d. 1927), the church historian. Le Figaro somehow came 
into possession of a copy of the address differing from the official text, 
and Paul Souday exposed the interpolation in it of a passage from 
Fustel de Coulanges, which appeared “like hairs in the soup.” 
Loisy discusses what was involved in it, and shows how censors had 
been at work. He corrects Bremond as to the nature of the conflict 
which the historian in his great work exhibits in his attitude towards 
science and dogma, for that essentially is the issue, as Loisy sees it, 
which Duchesne left unresolved. 

** Le Quiétisme de Fénelon ” examines critically the attacks of 
Henri Bordeaux (1924) and André Bellesort (1936) on Bremond for 
his stout championship of Fénelon against Bossuet. A letter from 
Bremond to Loisy tells of his discovery that a “‘ Bref Discours de 
lAbnégation,” published 1597, said to contain “ quietest poison” 
was the translation of a work by an Italian Jesuit—Achille Gagliardi 
—several times translated anonymously in France, and once, with 
an extraordinary eulogy, by P. Binet, S.J., in 1627. ‘“* Gagliardi 
expressly professed all the theses which, from the pen of Fénelon, 
seem abominable.” It constitutes a striking example of the vain 
boast of Roman orthodoxy, ‘“‘ semper et ubique idem.” This essay, 
dealing with personalities in the early eighteenth century, and only 
incidentally with those of Loisy’s friends and contemporaries, is in 
some ways the most brilliant in the book. 

““Une Philosophie Religieuse”’ exhibits the extent to which 
Bremond’s investigation of Mysticism led hita to recognise in Loisy’s 
writings, even in his exposition of the religion of humanity, a religion 
of the spirit, the essentially mystical experience. ‘‘ Mystical 
experience,”’ said Bremond, “ in itself is not of an intellectual order, 
it is even devoid of all content, properly doctrinal, though speculative 
construction, dogma and ritual are stimulated by it.” Bremond 
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s, too, with Loisy in his insistence upon the relation between 
mystical knowledge and Bergsonian intuition. Commenting later on 
Loisy’s “ Style rythmé du Nouveau Testament ” (1928), Bremond 
observes: ‘‘ Almost all the mystics I know had need ‘ de chanter 
leurs émotions religieuses ’.”” Mystical experience, it is said, belongs 
to man as such, and shares the same characteristics with poetic and 
moral experience. Loisy cites and criticises Bergson’s Les deur 
Sources de la Morale et de la Religion, which Bremond studied in 
concert with him. He rejects Bergson’s fundamental distinction of 
“static”? and “dynamic,” “a form of life purely static is self- 
contradictory.” ‘‘ Even the life of an oyster is not purely static.” 
Bremond declares that the ancient religions, on Bergson’s view simply 
static, are precisely like Christianity. They began as dynamic, but 
growing old, weak and corrupt, became static. Loisy, however, 
admits evolution does not follow a regular line quite like this. The 
admission is needed in view of the history of the Church. He insists 
upon the homogeneity of the single source of all religions and of 
morality. Great mystics, Jesus among them, simply took over 
existing religions, and Bergson is wrong in making of the lofty mystics 
the prophets of new doctrine. The facts alleged in contradiction of 
Bergson—‘“ the Kingdom of God, the theme of evangelical preaching, 
is just a Jewish belief and nothing more ; the Sermon on the Mount 
is only an artificial catechism of Christian morality ” are not con- 
vincing in themselves. A ‘“‘ dynamic” in the religion of Jesus can 
only be denied by tearing the gospels into shreds and making little 
or nothing of the epistles. 

Here and there one gets the impression that Loisy, the humanist, 
writing on mysticism, admits the presence in man of what another 
might interpret in the light of a doctrine of divine immanence—“ the 
eternal principle of love, the key to the divine mystery, the source of 
true human progress,” but this impression is not that of the book as 
a whole, nor, of course, of other works from the same pen. 

Loisy’s passing references to great European figures have an 
interest of their own, e.g. to Foch, who “ did not vote for Bremond’s 
admission to the Academy,” to “‘ the three protagonists in the crusade 
against Communism, Pius XI., Hitler, and Mussolini,” and to the 
“international piracy ” illustrated in the Germano-Japanese pact 
and the shameful war in Spain. 

In the last paragraph, the octogenarian scholar writes: “ Et 
maintenant j’ai voulu, avant de disparaitre moi-méme, rendre en ce 
petit volume mon humble hommage 4 un homme dont l’amité me fut 
infiniment bienfaisante et précieuse.” His readers will gratefully 
acknowledge that the tribute is deserved, and reflects not less honour 
on him that gives than on him to whom it is given. 


H. McLacsian. 


SUMMERVILLE » MANCHESTER. 
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Thus Religion Grows: The Story of Judaism. By Morris Goldstein, 
Rabbi.—London: Longmans, Green & Co., New York, Toronto, 
1986.—Pp. xvi. + 858.—15s. net. 

THE author has attempted the formidable task of writing a history 

of the Jewish Religion. “Is it not amazing to discover that there 

has not yet appeared in English a continuous account, in a single 
volume, of the growth of the Jewish religion from its very origin to 

the present day ? ” (p. vii.). The nearest approach, he adds, is G. F, 

Moore’s sketch in The History of Religions. Rabbi Goldstein must be 

praised for his pertinacity and the success with which he has packed 

a world of information and evaluation into a moderately sized volume, 

His writing is animated throughout with a really kindly attitude to 

all phases of Judaism, whether he agrees with them or not; he is 

scrupulously unpolemic about Christianity and Islam, the daughter 
religions ; and this spirit makes for the acceptability of his book. 

Be it added that he recommends his knowledge to a wider than the 

scholarly public, by eschewing all heaviness, and indeed resorting to 

a light-hearted ‘‘ journalese ” which does not in the least spoil his 

book, because of its conspicuously solid achievement. This concen- 

trated review of the growth of the Jewish spirit is the fruit of years 
of reading and of consummate ability in planning the material made 
thus available. 

The growth of Judaism falls into three natural stages ; its birth 
in Biblical religion, its development throughout the Talmudical and 
medizval periods, including the shedding of Christianity and Islam, 
and its sore trial from the period of eighteenth-century liberation to 
the present day. The author is not attempting to add anything new 
to Biblical criticism : he makes use of accepted theories to explain the 
stratification of the Old Testament, without necessarily urging that 
that theory is the truth; for he has many readers to please, and his 
story cannot afford to be burdened with argument. Though scholars 
say that the religion of the Semites embraced animism, totemism, 
hero-ancestor-worship and polytheism, and the author agrees that 
the Hebrews had a Semitic origin, yet he believes that the scholars’ 
cease for finding traces of these aspects of early religion in the Bible 
non-proven, though he does not state why. He explains for the sake 
of understanding, the division of the Hexateuch into J, E, D, P, but 
observes that the evidence for it is seanty. To the nomadic period 
he assigns lunar worship, including Passover and Thanksgiving, 
circumcision, taboos before battle, lex talionis, blood revenge and 
““ devoting” (herem). To him Moses is a great and real figure, 
creative in religion. Religion at this stage is distinguished by a sense 
of God’s guidance, a God with whom no female or sex is associated, 
a God linked with Morality through commandments, Monotheism 
implied in a Jealous God, and a covenanted bond between Jahweh 
and Israel. Deborah, Saul and David, Nathan and Elijah, the 
Nazirites, Rechabites and the ecstatic prophets stand out in the 
conquest of Baalism by Jahwism. The teaching of the prophets is 
admirably epitomised in such a way as to bring their message and 
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spirit very close to us. That is probably the most triumphantly 
successful part of the book, because the ground has been covered so 
many times that it requires literary ability and sensitiveness to secure 
anew victory. The other types of literature in the Bible are carefully 
described, and the periods and influences which gave birth to them. 
The slight sketch of the history and character of the Hellenistic period 
in Jewish religious development is very well done. So the Bible 
comes toa completion. ‘‘ Once the Bible was authoritatively accepted 
and canonized it presented as a unit the first completed stage in the 
unfolding of Judaism. Let it not be imagined, however, that Judaism 
can be disjointed at any one particular point and considered as a 
finished product. On the contrary, it is a continuous train of tradi- 
tion” (p. 95). Modern Samaritanism illustrates what happens when 
a religion does not grow, nourished upon oral tradition. 

It was the business of Rabbinism to work up the oral tradition 
which had existed side by side with the Scripture, perhaps from the 
time of Moses, certainly from the time of Ezra. Oral tradition shed 
light on and completed God’s revelation of himself in scripture. 
“The words of the Bible are comparable to seeds which have it 
within themselves to grow into a tree with branches and buds which 
blossom forth: all is contained within the original seed ” (p. 116). 
The contributions of Hillel and Shammai are described. There is 
later a very kindly passage about Jesus, his teachings and significance. 
For example: ‘‘ Taken all in all, the teachings of Jesus are on a very 
high ethical plane. Those ethical teachings are the bond connecting 
Judaism with Christianity. In those teachings, as well as in the 
personality of Jesus, lies an important contribution of Judaism to 
world religion ” (p. 128). There is also a description of the contri- 
bution of Paul. But far more important for Judaism, of course, are 
the labours of the Tannaim and Amoraim, and the codification of the 
oral law in the Mishnah and Talmud. The author contends that 
these codifications saved Judaism from melting away after the 
Dispersion. The Jews were now dispersed throughout the world ; 
customs had to change. To the Geonim of Mesopotamia the Jewish 
world looked for answers to their queries about the applicability of 
traditional precepts under changed conditions, and the Responsa of 
the Geonim furnish the next link in the living chain of Judaism. 


 Karaism, an offset from the main path of development, a return to 


Biblical simplicity and to increased devotion, arose in the period of 
the Geonim, and lingers, in a pitiful form, to the present day, a further 
reminder of the extraordinary vitality of the Jewish spirit. From the 
eleventh to the fifteenth centuries the principal scene of Jewish culture 
was Spain under the Moors, with a complementary activity in 
Provence. It was the period of Maimonides, Nahmanides, Gersonides, 
Judah ha-Levi, of brilliant creativeness in poetry, philosophy, 
grammar and commentary, when Judaism made its best contacts 
with the Gentile world and gave its best contributions. At the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, mystical, Cabbalistic strands, 
dating from far back, were brought together in the “ Midrash of 
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Simeon ben Yohai,” better known as the Zohar, composed 
by Moses de Leon. During the miserable centuries which followed, 
to the eighteenth, it supported Jewish piety, faith and sweetness of 
living. In Northern France, the greatest of the commentators op 
Bible and Talmud, Rashi, flourished in the eleventh century. In the 
sixteenth century orthodoxy received its authoritative codification 
in Joseph Caro’s “Shulhan Aruk” (Prepared Table), which was 
accepted by the Sephardi or Mediterranean Jews, and in Mose 
Isserles’ ‘“‘ Mappah ” (Tablecloth) a supplement to the former for the 
Ashkenazi, or North European Jews. The Shulhan Aruk is still g 
standard of orthodoxy. 

The Renaissance in Europe almost coincided with the expulsion 
of the Jews from Spain and Portugal, and the destruction of their 
magnificent culture. “ Jews forfeited their homes, but equally 
deplorable, Judaism lost the opportunity for participation in the 
Renaissance. The effects of the Renaissance on Judaism were thus 
delayed three centuries, and when they did come, long overdue, they 
came with a sudden rush, well-nigh overwhelming the Judaism of 
old” (p. 281). Such adventurous minds as the Del Medigos, Da 
Costa, Leon Modena, and Spinoza, who did breathe the spirit of the 
time, were critical of Judaism, divided in allegiance, and tragically 
unhappy. Judaism, driven into the ghetto, found its consolation in 
the supple support of Rabbinism, and its contemporary formulation 
in such works as the Shulhan Aruk. A splash of brightness in these 
dull years came from the Hasidic movement under Baal Shem Tob, 
the eighteenth-century Jewish St Francis. Besht, as he is called, 
drew his inspiration from Scripture, from nature, and from his know- 
ledge of the religious needs of his fellow sufferers. Such a revival once 
again deepened the stream of Jewish religious devotion, and the 
Hasidic movement has lasted to this day, though debased in form, 
opposed from the first by some of the Orthodox authorities, and 
lending itself to corruption in its leaders, the Zaddikim. The eighteenth 
century brought a renaissance to Western Jewry, associated with the 
name of Moses Mendelsohn, the friend of Berlin literateurs. Merchant, 
philosopher, man of letters, he remained faithful to the Jewish 
tradition, trying to adjust it to modernism, advocating tolerance. 
Some of his followers, Friedlander, Herz and Maimon, were not so 
successful as he in bridging the two worlds, and unhappily realised 
that they were not quite acceptable to the Gentile world. The Berlin 
Haskalah tried to “‘ be a Jew at home; but a man in the world.” 
The Western world led the way in emancipation ; Eastern Europe 
hovered long behind. Full emancipation came first in America, 
1776-91 ; France, 1789-91—1814; Holland (with Belgium), 1795-96 
(with Members of Parliament in 1797); Italy, 1798-1808-70; 
Canada, 1882; England, 1885-45-58; Central Europe, 1848-70; 
Russia, 1917; Poland, 1919. But the most interesting feature of the 
Jewish Renaissance was Reform in Judaism itself, beginning with 
the Adath Jeshurun Congregation of Amsterdam in 1796, flourishing 
in Germany, especially under Zunz and Geiger, finding its oppor- 
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tunity in the new country of America and appearing also in England. 
Reform bases itself upon the continued vitality of tradition, as apart 
from the completion of tradition in the Shulhan Aruk, which is, more 
or less the orthodox attitude. To-day Judaism faces the world with 
Orthodoxy, Neo-Orthodoxy, Conservatism, Reform and, lastly, 
Zionism, which originated in writings of 1862 and has found an 
impetus in the anti-Semitism of the last fifty years. Judaism is not 
dead; ‘As long as the people of Israel remains, there will be a 
religion of Israel. Ever must there be the people. . . . The con- 
tinuance of the Jewish people guarantees a future for Judaism ” 
(p. 884). Nay, more, given free opportunity, Judaism may have 
something to give the world that the other world-religions cannot. 
“The world-wide crisis in historical religions which has materialised 
in the twentieth century may offer the Jew the long-awaited oppor- 
tunity to show the world-at-large his spiritual wares ” (p. 832). The 
story is long, many-sided and amazing, a mixture of grandeur and 
inexpressible sadness. Yet Judaism still accepts the glories and the 
stigmata of being the Servant of the Lord. 
J. C. G. Burton. 


RoTHERHAM, YORKSHIRE. 





The Desert Fathers. Translations from the Latin. By Helen Waddell, 
with an Introduction.—London : Constable & Co. Ltd., 1936.— 
Pp. ix. + 812.—7s. 6d. net. 

Foxe, in his Book of Martyrs, infers the Divine origin of printing 

from the fact that it was invented just in time to be used for the 

spread of the Reformation. ‘ By this printing,” he says, “ as by the 
gift of tongues, and as by the singular organ of the Holy Ghost, the 
doctrine of the Gospel soundeth to all nations and countries under 
heaven.” Certain it is that the invention did occur very opportunely 
for the Reformers, and that they made diligent use of it for the 
furtherance of their cause, and especially for the diffusion of the 

Scriptures in the many vernaculars of Christendom. 

But it was not the Protestants only who looked upon printing as 

a heaven-sent gift, and kept the presses busy with their publications. 

Roman Catholics were no less alive to the value and importance of 

this means of spreading their conceptions of Christian truth, as their 

output from the printing presses of the time amply testified. One of 
the most active of these was the Plantin Press at Antwerp, which 
is still happily preserved in its sixteenth-century condition, though 
now simply as a museum. Its founder, Christophe Plantin, whose 
life-time covered most of that century, had set a high standard 
of workmanship, and its productions ranged from little pocket 
volumes to vast folios, all characterised by excellence of type and 
paper and binding. Among the folios, one of the largest was the 

Vite Patrum, which extended to more than a thousand double- 

column pages. It was first published in 1615, and consisted of a 

number of works which till then existed separately, but had been 

brought together and edited by the able and industrious scholar, 
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Rosweyde. In most cases the originals were in Greek of the fourth 
the sixth century, but they early became known to the Westen 
world through Latin translations. They were biographical, relating 
the doings and sayings of the first Christian monks who, during the 
period just mentioned, lived either as solitaries or in more or leg 
organised groups, in the deserts of Egypt and Syria. 

Miss Waddell tells us that she first came to the Vite Patrum jn 
pursuit of a plan to read for herself, ‘‘ with a mind emptied, what the 
ordinary medizval student would have read, to find the kind of 
furniture his imagination lived among.” These Lives of the Fathers 
were also a kind of storehouse from which the medizval preacher 
drew illustrations for his sermons, and thus the popular mind 
became familiar with much of their contents. But apart from such 
considerations, the Desert Fathers themselves deserve to be better 
known ; and there could not be a more charming Introduction to 
them than Miss Waddell has given. A great deal of misunderstanding 
in regard to them needs, however, to be cleared away. Simeon 
Stylites, since Gibbon wrote some scathing sentences about him 
in the Decline and Fall, has been generally accepted as typical of 
the whole order. Miss Waddell would disabuse of this notion those 
who still entertain it. In her view Simeon Stylites is “‘ that crazed 
figure of the decadence,” and again “‘ that tormented and preposterous 
figure, who has overshadowed the quiet men who founded the desert 
rule,”—meaning Antony, Pachomius, Macarius and the rest. Yet as 
asceticism was of the essence of the desert discipline, there was 
always a tendency to make it an end in itself and a matter of rivalry 
between individual monks and between the different monasteries. It 
was probably to discourage this tendency in one monastery which 
prided itself on its austerities, that Macarius, the greatest « athlete” 
of them all, entered it disguised as a workman, and proceeded to out- 
strip its monks in their fasting and other feats of endurance in sucha 
manner as utterly astounded and humiliated them, and finally so 
roused their wrath that they clamoured for his instant ejection. 
Nevertheless, very different is the impression we obtain of the 
behaviour of the Desert Fathers generally. As Miss Waddell says, 
“it was their humility, their gentleness, their heart-breaking courtesy, 
that was the seal of their sanctity to their contemporaries, far beyond 
abstinence or miracle.” 

With the exception of Jerome—and that exception would have 
been great enough to redeem any movement from the charge of 
intellectual sterility—the Desert produced no remarkable scholars or 
thinkers. Theology and philosophy indeed lay outside the range 
of most of the Fathers, though, it would seem, there were few of 
them without a codex on the window-sill cf their bare cells. Yet 
their spiritual influence was deep and lasting, not only on leaders of 
thought like Athanasius and Augustine, but on the common life of 
Christendom. Such wisdom as they had was of the ethical and 
practical kind which would enable them to overcome their temptations 
and to live in peace and love with one another and with the wild 
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ereatures around them. That is the kind of lore we get in the pages 
éf this book. The peculiar Desert flavour is caught in such a 
story as the following: ‘‘ They tell that once a certain brother 
brought a bunch of grapes to the holy Macarius : but he who for 
love’s sake thought not on his own things but on the things of others 
carried it to another brother, who seemed more feeble. And the sick 
man gave thanks to God for the kindness of his brother, but he, too, 
thinking more of his neighbour than of himself, brought it to another, 
and he again to another, and so the same bunch of grapes was carried 
round all the cells, scattered as they were far over the desert, and no 
one knowing who first had sent it, it was brought at last to the first 
giver. But the holy Macarius gave thanks that he had seen in the 
brethren such abstinence and such loving-kindness and did himself 
reach after still sterner discipline of the life of the spirit.” 


Lewes, SUSSEX. J. M. CoNNELL. 





Scepticism and Poetry. By D. G. James.—London: George Allen 
and Unwin Ltd., 1937.—Pp. 275.—12s. 6d. net. 


TuIs is a most thoughtful and interesting piece of work and a really 
valuable contribution to the philosophical study of poetry. Mr James 
shows himself excellently equipped for his task both from the philo- 
sophical and the literary standpoint : he has a particularly clear head 
and a fine sensibility. The issues, and they are many, are presented 
with insight and precision; and his illustrations from poetry are 
always to the point and their interpretation a model of exposition. 
It is indeed a hard task that he has set himself, for the subject is as 
wide as human experience. In a sense, there is nothing in the world 
that lies outside the world of the poetic imagination, and the student 
of poetry, if he carries his inquiries far enough, will find himself faced 
with the problems of the metaphysician. Mr James shows, and it is 
not the least of the qualities that recommend his work to us, a real 
kinship in ideas with two great kinsmen, F. H. Bradley and A. C. 
Bradley, and as his interpretation of the poets he quotes often 
reminds us of the latter, so we are led to recall the last chapter, 
“Ultimate Doubts” of Appearance and Reality by the conclusion to 
which Mr James finds himself drawn, the view that the imagination 
of the poet must tend in a way to defeat itself and cannot free itself 
from scepticism. 

Mr James’s starting-point is Coleridge’s much quoted and dis- 
cussed view of the creative imagination. “The imagination,” 
Coleridge wrote in Biographia Literaria, “* I consider either as primary 
orsecondary. The primary imagination I hold to be the living power 
and prime agent of all human perception, and as a repetition in the 
finite mind of the eternal act of creation in the infinite I AM. The 
secondary imagination I consider as an echo of the former, co-existing 
with the conscious will, yet still as identical with the primary in the 
kind of its agency, and differing only in degree, and in the mode of its 
operation. It dissolves, diffuses, dissipates, in order to create; or 
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where this process is rendered impossible, yet still at all events, it 
struggles to idealise and to unify. It is essentially vital even as glj 
objects (as objects) are essentially fixed and dead.” Mr James 
back rightly to Kant, the source of Coleridge’s thought, in order ty 
explain it, and then proceeds to take it as the text of much that he 
has himself to say in the first part of this book. His interpretation 
strikes us as fundamentally just. He insists that imaginative appre 
hension is the aim of poetry and that emphasis on what we might call 
secondary elements is to misunderstand the nature of poetry. “It 
may be,” he writes, “ that conveyance (that is, of an imaginative idea 
or object in poetry) is accompanied by the occurrence of an emotion; 
but such emotion is incidental to the main end of poetry, which is the 
expression and communication of an object or objects as they are 
present to the imagination of the poet. Indeed, we may go so far as 
to say that, so far as its intention goes, poetic language is no more 
“emotive ’ than scientific language.” And again: ‘The situation 
presented in a poem or play then becomes, in varying degrees, a 
revelation of the poet’s imaginative universe. . . . Reason must 
seek the unification of the sciences, as Plato envisaged, in certain 
principles of universal validity and self-evident necessity. But where 
reason seeks wider and more inclusive propositions, the imagination 
of the great writer cannot rest until life is apprehended with whatever 
of wholeness and concreteness is possible. In this the imagination 
may indeed fail, as also reason may fail. But because its life consists 
in the apprehension of wholes, it is impelled to the pursuit of an 
inclusive unity within which experience is integrated. And the 
creation of this pattern is paradoxically effected through the expres- 
sion of it in the selected situation or plot.’ In developing his theme 
Mr James finds himself at variance with other writers, notably with 
Mr I. A. Richards. It would be difficult to summarise adequately the 
issue between them. Briefly it may be said that Mr James is con- 
cerned to uphold the creative imagination, the conception of poetry 
as the conveyance of imaginative prehension against theories which, 
in his view, lead us away from poetry itself to impulses, emotions and 
states of mind, and which would look to find the interpretation of a 
work of art in something that is of another nature than itself. So 
psychology and even pathology usurp the place of imagination. We 
may feel that Mr James makes out a very strong case for what we 
may term the orthodox and philosophical interpretation of art. The 
psychological school, if it may be so called, is-certainly in the ascen- 
dant at the present time, and we may wonder whether in attending 
to processes rather than results it has not begun to feed upon itself. 
We have the impression that its doctrine is that somehow or other 
poetry will come by the way if the right sort of mood is cultivated, 
and that it is not inspiration or imagination, but temperament that 
produces a work of art. Emotion itself is subordinated to tempera- 
ment, and it often seems that we are to believe that it is not what a 
man feels, but what he feels like that is the really important thing in 
the esthetic world as in the world at large. So neurology is grafted 
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o psychology in the development of esthetic theory. There is, 
unfortunately, only too good an excuse for such an attitude of mind 


80s f . the unconscionable world of to-day, where the material appears so 


chaotic that there is a natural tendency to stress unduly the sub- 

ective side, the frame of mind, that is, with which the material is 

approached. The idea of the oneness of the poet with his theme 

disappears, and perhaps that is why, compared with the work of those 

nati meliortbus annis, so little of the poetry written nowadays seems 

worth reading, and so very little worth remembering. It is not 

haps too fanciful to see in the use of that greatly overworked 

word, “ reaction,”’ an example of the inability of man to make him- 

gif at home in the world, and of the poet to make his theme a part of 
himself. It suggests the helplessness of a victim, and when psychology 

takes the place of imagination, we may see the reaction—for we may 

justly use the word here—of the poet to a volcanic and explosive 

world. 

This is something of a digression from Mr James, and indeed from 
Mr Richards, whose views are treated by Mr James with the respect 
they deserve and on whom we must not father such extravagances of 
psychology, but it is suggested by reading Mr James’s discussion of 
the issue between them. It would be manifestly unfair to Mr 
Richards to attempt to form a judgement on his doctrine from a few 
sentences apart from their context, but it is possible to get a good 
idea from such sentences of the difference in the manner of approach 
of Mr Richards and Mr James, the difference between the psycho- 
logical and the philosophic manner of approach to the problems. 
Mr Richards says that the difference between understanding a situa- 
tion and “‘ the more usual reactions ” is a “‘ difference in the degree 
of organisation of the impulses which it arouses. It is the difference 
between a systematised complex response and a welter of responses.” 
And he goes on to say—Mr James is our authority for these excerpts 
from Mr Richards—that while the difference is one of imaginative 
power, this difference is equivalent to a difference in organisation of 
the impulses ; there is organisation in one case, not in the other. He 
says that poetry results only from freedom from conflict, and that in 
watching King Lear we do experience such freedom, that two domi- 
nant impulses aroused are the impulse to approach (pity) and the 
impulse to retreat (terror), and that, alike aroused and in equal 
strength, they balance each other, and are thus reconciled. So far 
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Mr Richards. This is Mr James’s reply, or rather some sentences 
from it. ‘‘ It is true that in the writing of poetry there is release from 
conflict ; but it is a release of a kind to which Mr Richards gives no 
recognition. For the poet’s imaginative awareness is itself an extrica- 
tion of himself from it in the process of experiencing it. The conflict 
is not eliminated ; yet the poem could not occur if the poet were 
wholly immersed in that conflict. It is not the elimination of conflict, 
but the clear beholdment of it, which marks the greatest poetry.” 
And “so far from being human life in release from conflict, the 
greatest poetry is most frequently the very embodiment of it. Yet by 
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the very power of so embodying it, poetry is also a kind of trans, 
cendence of it, a catharsis whereby conflict is denied a power of op, 
trolling disturbance and is pushed out from the centre of personality, 
and whereby it is not merely suffered but beheld as from a ‘ centr 
peace subsisting at the heart of agitation ’.”’ 

In the second part of the book Mr James, developing further th 
theory of the poetic imagination, is carried into a region where he finds 
that it is driven away as it were from poetry itself to seek what, jn 
its own nature, it cannot hope to find. He considers this in relation 
to three great poets, Wordsworth, Keats and Shakespeare. He makes 
an apology for a form of interpretation which he feels is likely to he 
distasteful to many, but he finds it unavoidable. We must agree with 
him. It is not often the case with any poet, and with some it is never 
the case that, when we read them, we are conscious of the problems 
which Mr James discusses, and there are some who say that in a work 
like A. C. Bradley’s Shakespearian Tragedy they are not getting 
Shakespeare. But the reader, who is also a philosophic reader, must 
look for the truth, and we think that he must be led where Mr James 
would take him and find the sort of answer he suggests to the 
questions he must ask himself. Mr James writes: ‘‘ Of Shakespeare, 
Wordsworth and Keats we can say that we can see in them the 
passing of the poetic mind into the philosophic mind. . . . The con- 
cern of all three became for something more than poetry ; we feel 
that this is so in the last plays of Shakespeare and in The Excursion; 
and we read it stated in Keats’ remark: ‘ Poetry is not so fine a 
thing as a philosophy ’.” We may recall that in the Poetics Aristotle 
also, by implication, put philosophy on a higher pinnacle than poetry. 
In all this, and in his consideration of the relation of poetry to dogma 
and mysticism we feel that Mr James is putting the problems in the 
right way, and if, as he says, the imagination cannot hope to free 
itself from scepticism, yet scepticism is not something complete and 
ultimate. We may feel rather that, in a sense, we are only at the 
beginning of our inquiry, as Plato said to his pupils who had reached 
the threshold of dialectic. We may make a last quotation from Mr 
James. “As Dr Eliot has said, religion is never wholly freed of 
scepticism ; but it needs to be added that scepticism can never wholly 
liberate itself from faith.” Poetry is not the only form of art which 
raises these problems. We may remember that it has been said of 

Beethoven’s Diabelli Variations that he is attempting to express what 
cannot be expressed by music, and those who have stood in front of 
Rembrandt’s The Supper at Emmaus in the Louvre may have felt 
that there is a poignancy in the picture, an ultimate question to faith 
and understanding that carries it beyond and above the sphere of 
pictorial art. 

Mr James is greatly to be congratulated for making so notable a 
contribution to a study which offers so wide a field for investigation. 


LAWRENCE SOLOMON. 
University COLLEGE, LONDON. 
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Creative Education and the Future. By Olive A. Wheeler, D.Sc., 
Professor of Education, University College, Cardiff—London : 
University of London Press, 1936.—Pp. 865.—8s. 6d. net. 


Bor the layman and the expert in education should welcome Dr 
Olive Wheeler’s latest volume, the former because it provides him 
with a convenient and up-to-date review of what Sir Percy Nunn has 
called the data and first principles of education, the latter because in 
its pages he can see an educational synthesis in the making and sub- 
sequently applied as a touchstone to modern educational practice. 
The publishers describe it as a systematic attempt to apply recent 
discoveries in the biological and psychological sciences to the solution 
of modern educational problems: the title suggests that the author 
is concerned also with the part that education can play in shaping a 
new social order. 

The face of Western Europe has been revolutionised by the 
scientific method of invention. May not increasing scientific regu- 
lation of method and organisation in the field of education open up 
new possibilities and mark the beginning of a new era? This, briefly 
stated, is the question to which Creative Education and the Future is 
the answer—and the answer is in the affirmative because Dr Wheeler 
believes that education, rightly approached, may become truly 
creative—in the double sense that it will encourage the growth of 
living individuals, and at the same time prepare the way for improved 
social and international relations. But, since hope for the future 
must be grounded in knowledge and understanding, it is necessary 
to examine first ‘“‘ The Living Present,” the changing world within 
which and by means of which education takes place, and secondly 
“The Living Individuals”? who are to be educated. These two 
inquiries occupy Parts I. and II. of the book, and are in effect a 
review of the social and scientific changes which have made the 
modern world, and of the sociological, biological and psychological 
data which are needed if we are to understand aright our educational 
problems. Part III., which brings the argument to a conclusion, is a 
critical appraisal of ‘“‘ The Trends of Modern Education ” in the light 
of the preceding survey. 

From one standpoint Dr Wheeler’s book may be regarded as a 
strong plea for, and an excellent example of, that systematic thinking 
about education on which her hopes for the future are based. Educa- 
tion, she urges, should take on more and more the characteristics of 
an applied science. From another standpoint it may be regarded as 
convincing evidence of the need for the psychologising and socialising 
ofeducation. Physical science made possible the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, the biological sciences are promoting bodily well being, but since 
man is endowed with intelligence and sociability, the key to the future 
of civilisation will be found ultimately in the psychological and social 
sciences. Man’s physical and mental development must be fostered 
in ways which lead him to co-operate effectively with his fellows in a 
changing world of which the outstanding characteristics are science, 
industry and the interdependence of peoples. Education should 
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indeed approximate to the applied sciences, but will always be some. 
thing more, for the “‘ findings of psychology ” adds Dr Wheeler “ 4 
not determine the ends of education.”” We must seek out and apply 
the results of modern research, but must not shirk the harder task of 
relating them to the assumptions which underlie all our thinking m 
human problems, or to the ethical and religious ideals which give 
meaning and purpose to our lives. And, as though to stimulate us by 
her example, the author makes clear her belief in the uniqueness and 
creativeness of each individual, and in the need for emphasising the 
social, moral and religious aspects of education. She would have us 
pursue “the dangerous quest of the ideal” more vigorously—yet 
here, too, we must be clear-eyed and critical, subjecting our ideals to 
the same careful scrutiny as our knowledge. Religion, and par 
ticularly organised religion, may become a living and directive 
element in the educational process, but only if it is prepared to face 
change in the spirit of modern science. 

I have dwelt on Dr Wheeler’s argument rather than on the details 
of her study because it is here that I find the real significance of this 
interesting book. Indeed the mass of detail which she passes under 
review is at times a little overwhelming and tends to obscure the 
argument. The method of treatment, too, involves a certain amount 
of repetition and cross-reference which readers may find tedious, 
But so comprehensive a survey and so courageous a synthesis by a 
writer of Dr Wheeler’s experience and judgement cannot fail to 
command respect. It is workmanlike and thorough, the relevant 
facts are selected and assembled with care before their educational 
implications are considered, new movements in education are dis- 
cussed sympathetically but critically, and the unsolved problems of 
human development are explored with an open mind. Let me 
illustrate. 

It is a commonplace of modern psychology that individuals vary 
in intelligence, and Dr Wheeler reviews the researches of Terman, 
Burt, Godfrey Thomson, and Hollingworth which indicate a wide and 
continuous variation in general intelligence among normal children. 
But she goes on to point out that in any ordinary school for young 
children these variations gradually increase with age, and that other 
factors such as variations in physical development, special ability, 
and temperament must be taken into account. The available 
evidence suggests that, under the existing conditions of school life, 
the mentally retarded become even more retarded educationally, 
while the mentally superior are deprived of their full educational 
advancement. The latter group, who incidentally may also be 
physically superior, may suffer from over protection and a lack of 
sufficient incentive to effort. ‘‘ The primrose path along which these 
children are encouraged to walk, under the present organisation, is 
more likely to lead to character disaster than to the goal of wisdom 
which comes from a balanced many-sided development.” The 
“ synoptic survey,” advocated by Cyril Burt is, therefore, needed, 
says Dr Wheeler, if we are to deal wisely with individual pupils. 
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Or consider her attitude towards the increasingly popular move- 
ment in favour of education for citizenship. She is sympathetic, she 
rightly distinguishes between education for citizenship and pro- 

da, she affirms her conviction that education must be for 
citizenship in an international world, but she criticises much that is 
attempted in schools and restates the problem in the light of what we 
now know of individual development. The Battle of Waterloo, she 
suggests, was probably won in the nursery, “ before school days, in 
the very early years of life, when emotional attitudes were set.” 
Education for citizenship begins at birth and is essentially ‘“ the 
socialising of primitive instincts and appetites”; loyalty towards 
humanity comes later and development is slow. The child must not 
be asked to run before it can walk, and its heart must be enlisted as 
surely as its head. For the greater part of school life, therefore, 
education for citizenship consists in living and working together in a 
spirit of mutual service: only in the later stages should a pupil be 
called upon to study explicitly social, national, and international 
problems. 

Finally, in one of the most original and readable sections of the 
book, Dr Wheeler discusses the psychological basis for adult education, 
and concludes that ‘‘ the notion that mental growth is limited to 
youth is definitely contradicted by the psychological facts concerning 
maturity.”” The growth of experience and the mastery of abstract 
relationships endow the adult with “a new fount of originality,” 
emotional maturity brings release from ego-centricism and enables the 
individual to achieve ‘“ socialised impulse and insight,” while his 
practical adjustments to life become more balanced. At its best, 
therefore, maturity brings wisdom, the fruit of a harmonious many- 
sided development, and old-fogeyism is seen to be nothing more nor 
less than an arrested and imperfect adjustment of the individual to a 
progressively changing environment. 

There is no space to comment at length on Dr Wheeler’s critical 
appraisal of modern trends in educational practice. Most of them 
meet with her approval. In particular she is able to justify schemes 
of educational reorganisation based on the Hadow Report, the 
increasing emphasis on work with the hands, freer methods of 
discipline, and the extension of educational and recreational facilities 
for adolescents and adults. Not that she is content with the rate of 
progress or finds present practice wholly commendable. Women, she 
points out, are not adequately provided for educationally in view of 
their changing position in modern society, and the Consultative 
Committee’s Report on Differentiation of Curricula between the Sexes 
is condemned as ‘“‘ unpsychological and undemocratic.” Dr Wheeler 
complains also of ‘“‘ the lop-sided bias towards verbalism ” in all 
school curricula, and sees a real danger in the impending bifurcation 
of education into technical and liberal—in the separation of two 
complementary types of education “ at a time when workers have 
leisure and all have responsibilities in a democracy.” But the under- 
lying note is one of hope: she sees ‘‘ a sporting chance for a victory 
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on an unprecedented scale for the kingdom of the mind,” and eq, 
fidently asserts that if we can but learn “ to respect the creativency 
and wholeness of each individual” education will become “ty 
adventure of peace which can be substituted for the adventure ¢ 
war.” 


Lance G. E. Jonzs, 
OxForD. 





Towards a Religious Philosophy. By W. G. de Burgh.—Londo: 
Macdonald & Evans, 1987.—Pp. xix. + 260.—10s. net. 


THE purpose of this series of studies is to contribute to the discovery 
of a world view which will be adequate to meet both the speculative 
and the practical needs of the age. The problem is primarily one of 
the nature and validity of knowledge, but vitally connected with this 
is the search for a satisfactory way of life. The endeavour to find, 
solution points to “the need for a religious philosophy ; that is, a 
speculative outlook upon life which as philosophy must be grounded 
in reason, and as religion must be centred in God.” No attemptis 
made to construct this philosophy, but the studies form a prolegomen 
to its establishment. 

Central to Professor de Burgh’s argument is (a) his defence of the 
““ wider use of reason, covering intuition and faith as well as the 
process of logical inference,” and (b) the claim that religious experience 
is essentially cognitive and rational. 

“The very nature of reason,”’ he insists, “‘ precludes its limitation 
to processes of logical inference.”” Assuming that man’s desire asa 
rational being is to know the Universe as a single harmonious system, 
he points out that no process of demonstrative reasoning can validate 
the assurance demanded. Logical inference implies immediate 
experiences—perceptual, sesthetic, moral, and religious—which, in s0 
far as they defy expression in judgements, lie beyond the pale of 
logic. Thus there enters into all knowledge factors of direct intel- 
lectual perception which transcend complete expression in 
propositional form. 

Connected with this is the further contention that all logical 
inference implies faith ; in other words, that it implies an assurance 
of truth beyond, or at least in independence of, inferential evidence, 
the compulsion to acknowledge which is psychological and not logical. 
The data presented in every type of experience are accepted by faith. 
Not uncritically ! For faith is fallible, and calls for clarification by 
logical thinking. But it is the business of the latter to elicit the 
implications of the data presented in the claims of faith, showing how 
these can be harmonised with the rest of knowledge; and not to 
explain them away, or “ destroy their acknowledged value.”’ Further, 
the acceptance in scientific thinking of general principles, such as 
those of Causality and the Uniformity of Nature, and the acknow- 
ledgement of the claim of duty in moral experience, also illustrate the 
co-operation of logic and faith. 

Professor de Burgh continues to exemplify the error of restricting 
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the function of reason to processes that are purely logical by reference 
to spheres of knowledge which are primarily concerned with the 
apprehension of what is individual. He urges that in history rational 
knowledge is of “‘ unique unrepeatable patterns discerned among 
unique unrepeatable events”; that in art it is embodied in the 
insight of the artist in his activity of creation, which is “ at once the 
discovery and the revelation of truth”; and that in moral experience 
it is given in “ the strength of assurance and range of vision ” which 
“ grow by the habitual discharge of duty.” It is impossible to deny 
that these are rational, but at the same time it is clear that they are 
not concerned with reducing the events, objects and situations, to 
which they are directed, to propositional form. 

By arguments such as these the transition to the consideration 
of the claim that religious experience is cognitive and essentially 
rational is prepared, for it is evident that many of the characters 
vital to religious experience appear in the examination of other types 
of knowledge. True religious experience is “‘ the response of man’s 
entire personality to God’s compresence,” and man enters into this 
relationship by an act of faith. Religious faith is akin to the faith 
operating in other spheres of experience, but it is differentiated by its 
object, being faith in God. It may be urged that this direct 
experience of God, which many believe they enjoy, is a feeling or 
emotion, and not rightly described as cognitive. That this is not the 
case is proved by the fact that all the masters of religion claim with 
unfaltering unanimity that they enjoy intellectual apprehension of 
God’s presence. The words most frequently used by them to describe 
the experience are knowledge, wisdom, illumination, vision, and 
contemplation. For them religious experience begins and ends in 
theorta. 

It is not possible here to explain the content of religious know- 
ledge. Suffice it to state that religion is a different line of approach 
to the universe than that which philosophy seeks to understand. 
Religion starts from faith in God as revealed in direct acquaintance, 
and, reasoning out its implications, works downwards to man and 
the world; whereas philosophy takes as its data empirical facts 
reported and elucidated by the special sciences, and strives to harmo- 
nise these data among themselves and with the rest of human 
experience. In both “thought is active by way of faith and by 
way of logical inference, and both are ways of reason.” 

But how can the claim of religious knowledge to truth be substan- 
tiated ? In considering this question two points are important. 
The one concerns the internal coherence of religious knowledge ; 
and the other its compatibility with knowledge derived from other 
sources, such as science, history, ethics and non-religious metaphysic. 
Many would regard the latter problem as more important but, in this 
Prolegomena, Professor de Burgh leaves its consideration aside, and 
confines his enquiry to the witness of religious experience to its 
own truth, which—he holds—generates a high degree of probability. 
In the first place, he insists, religion is deeply rooted in human nature, 
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and its fruits are “enduring and universal.” It transforms pirhy 
acquisiia into virtus infusa, transforms the “ suffering of contraction” 
into the “ suffering of expansion,” faces evil squarely and points th 
way to its mastery, and discerns order and the expression of divine 
purpose in a world which appears as a medley of order and disordey, 
Secondly, religious experience is self-critical and self-interpretiye, 
and the character which it inspires is rational and coherent. Persons 
who are truly religious are usually distinguished by their wisdom, 
and ‘display exceptionally clear insight into the finer bearings of 
situations that call for action.” Further, thirdly, religious exper. 
ence effects coherence in the life of the religious community. Her 
the experiences of individuals are ‘‘ moulded into a unity of corporate 
truth and action.” Thus the subjective factor in intuition tends to 
be eliminated and false beliefs to be corrected in the natural cours 
of reflection within the religious society. 

If, then, this witness be accepted, is it possible to achieve 
a synthesis of religious with metaphysical knowledge in a philosophy 
that acknowledges the rights of religious revelation to a place within 
its pale? Professor de Burgh argues that it is, since religion and 
philosophy are concerned with the same experience and seek a 
common goal, despite the fact that they advance along different 
paths. 

Professor de Burgh is convinced that none save a religious philo- 
sophy is adequate to meet the needs of the age, and enforces his 
conviction by explaining what he considers to be the complete failure 
of anthropocentric humanism during the past four centuries. Until 
the fifteenth century speculation in Europe was dominated by a 
theocentric interpretation of experience ; which also was a form of 
humanism, since in it the needs of men and their satisfaction were of 
supreme moment. But in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries there 
came a revolution in this way of thinking, and the endeavour was 
made to “ wrest the idea of humanity from its other-worldly founda- 
tions and to base it on a humanistic gospel of faith in the perfectibility 
of human nature.” This change, Professor de Burgh—combating a 
usual interpretation—maintains, “‘ is ill described as one from trust 
in authority to trust in reason.” Rather it was a revolution in the 
objects of man’s rational interest, from thought concentrated on his 
other-worldly destiny to thought concentrated upon his present 
habitation, the world of space and time; in other words, it was 
radical transition from an other-worldly to an exclusively this-worldly 
view of life. 

On its purely speculative side the influence of this movement was 
manifested in the revolt against other-worldly rationalism culminating 
in Descartes’ attempt to establish a restricted rationalism by univer- 
salising the mathematical method, and the inherent difficulties of 
this attempt are sufficient evidence for its failure. Yet this may be 
regarded as merely the concern of an exclusive body of thinkers. 
The influence of scientific humanism, however, which followed was 
powerful and far-reaching, giving rise to sustained endeavour to 
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apply the method of science in the sphere of human experience ; and 
the French Revolution and Utilitarianism were varied expressions of 
this movement. Its contradictions are manifest. It assumed that 
man could win through science mastery over himself and his physical 
environment, without recognising that the teachings of science 
showed him to be the puppet of mechanism and gave no scope for 
personal freedom. And, again, it assumed the possibility of harmonis- 
ing the pursuit of personal happiness with the conception of the 
protherhood of man, trusting that the laws of nature were such as to 
jssue in a harmonious society. But time showed that the concept of 
humanity, when divorced from its religious background, is an empty 
abstraction. The new humanism, such is the finding, failed utterly 
to implement its promises. 

Consequent upon this failure came a revolt against reason in the 
name of intuition, emotion, and action. The metaphysical prophets 
of the reaction are James and Bergson ; and its most striking expres- 
sions Communism and the Totalitarian States in Europe, and the 
demand of the younger generation for freedom from traditional 
restraint in the expression of emotional life in Britain. The discussion 
of the change which has taken place in Britain is of especial interest. 
Contrasting the Victorians with the present generation, Professor 
de Burgh shows how the great changes of Victorian times were 
external and left their basic convictions undisturbed ; whereas now 
“the basic convictions on which the Victorians built with such 
assurance have been tried and found wanting.” The consequence 
has been an entire emersion in the present, and a passion for activity 
for its own sake. Having broken loose from traditional beliefs and 
standards, the young of to-day claim the right to make their own 
experiments : in morals, in literature, and in art; the one thing to 
which they object being the insincerity which outrages personal 
feeling. It is evident that Professor de Burgh is attracted by the 
sincerity and exuberant vitality of the younger generation; but 
what disturbs him in this attitude towards life is the evident mistrust 
of intellect, and the directionless activity to which it leads. “ Their 
gaze is fixed on the thoroughfare they tread. What awaits them on 
the further side they do not know, and do not care to know.” Having 
reviewed this tragic failure Professor de Burgh concludes that “ the 
challenge of the powers of unreason can only be met by the recon- 
struction in new and living form of the theocentric view of medieval 
Christendom.” 

In concluding I would like to ask three questions: bearing in 
mind the fact that Professor de Burgh is writing, not primarily for 
academic philosophers, but chiefly in the hope of appealing to the 
larger public interested in philosophy. They are: 

(1) How does Professor de Burgh conceive the relation between 
the interpretation of religious experience by the masters of religion 
and the other types of cognition which are also founded on immediate 
experience ? Admittedly he has not examined this question fully, 
but at times it seems that religious interpretation claims a privileged 
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danger here. Religious experience gives knowledge by personal 


acquaintance ; and, although in its corporate expression it become 
freed from some of its subjectivity, yet it is still difficult to ensuy J 


the universality of its interpretations. Hence it must be submitted 


to the same kind of critical examination as holds for knowledge within [set 


the other spheres of experience ; for, after the prolonged period of 
anthropocentric humanism to which Professor de Burgh refers, the 
realm of knowledge in general will never submit to a dictatorship from 
the centre. 

(2) How is it possible to obtain an assurance that any particular 
interpretation of religious experience is sufficientiy universal to 
become central in a theocentric world-view ? In seeking a satisfactory 
interpretation Professor de Burgh turns to the great religious thinker 
of the Middle Ages, but it must be borne in mind that this interpre. 
tation would not be accepted by spiritual masters belonging to other 
religious communities. Thus, to claim the final truth of any particular 
interpretation is to remain within the sphere of claims and counter. 
claims. But can this sphere be transcended ? It can, and frequently 
is, outside the province of religious experience. By genuine friend- 
ship, for instance, which is only possible on an assumption of the 
inherent equality of those concerned, persons separated by religious 
belief can be united, and the barriers of colour and race, nationality, 
and social distinctions, broken down. It appears, then, that there is 
that in the experience of friendship which is more universal than 
whatever differentiates the various religious experiences and beliefs, 
I agree that there is that in true religious experience which is in like 
manner universal ; but it is necessary to discover this in the clarifica- 
tion by reflection, for it is only upon the universal in religious experi- 
ence that the new synthesis can be built. 

(8) How is the relation between religious experience and the 
experiences resulting from movements inspired by secular humanism 
to be conceived ? The failure of the latter has been demonstrated; 
but it is important to remember that anthropocentric humanism 
emerged from the failure of the theocentric world-view, as emboddie 
in organised spiritual institutions, to meet evolving human needs. 
Professor de Burgh himself recognises the undoubted value of the 
negative achievements of secular humanism. He shows how this 
gospel proved in effect to be a gospel of emancipation from eccle- 
siastical authority ; from the survival of feudalism ; from political, 
economic, and social restrictions ; and from the claims of hereditary 
rulers and aristocracies. Essentially these achievements are al 
insistence upon the rights of man as man, as against the conservation 
of the peculiar privileges of privileged classes.. To me it appears that 
the failure of organised religion to meet these growing needs was due 
to the fact that the Church had become identified with the established 
social order, and that the weight of its authority was unconsciously 
used for the conservation of this order. It taught men to perceive 
the divine purpose in the condition in which Providence had placed 
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ym, rather than to strive for radical change. Thus to enter 
fectively into the struggle for human rights and liberty, it was 
necessary to dissociate rational endeavour from the dominance of the 
Church. While agreeing that this gave rise to unwarranted restric- 
tion of the function of reason, the value of many of its consequences 
seem to me to have justified the daring of the adventure; and I am 
mvinced that no theocentric view can meet the needs of the present 
sneration until it is possible to include the achievements of secular 
humanism in the new and vital synthesis. 
It is only necessary to add that no brief account can give any 
dequate idea of the range of accurate scholarship, the insight into 
important historical movements, the power to appreciate modern 
tendencies in literature and in life, the mature thinking, and the 
deep personal experience, which have contributed to the making of 
this book. 
G. H. LANGLEY. 
MersTHAM, SURREY. 





Religion in Transition. By S. Radhakrishnan, C. F. Andrews, 
George A. Coe, Alfred Loisy, James H. Leuba and Edwin D. 
Starbuck. Edited by Vergilius Ferm.—London: George Allen 
& Unwin, 1937.—Pp. 266.—7s. 6d. net. 


Tue editor of this collection of essays explains in his preface that, 
not without difficulty, he has persuaded his six authors to give a 
brief account of their religious gropings in an age of transition, with 
aview to giving the world a sense of direction for the future. Sucha 
book cannot fail to be of interest, particularly to those who are not 
familiar with one or other of the currents of thought that meet here. 
While the general trend of the transition that is revealed is at first 
simply, but irrevocably, away from traditional Christian theology, 
itis not the Christian religion but the spiritual nature of a man that 
isdebated here, and the world is invited to choose between two almost 
diametrically opposite views of religious experience. 

The first essay draws attention at once to a world in which East 
and West are drawing together as never before. Sir S. Radha- 
krishnan gives us a blend of the religion and philosophy of both, 
interpreted in terms of the modern universe. Educated in Christian 
missionary colleges, he was impelled to study Hindu religion and 
contemplative thought on his own account by the challenge of his 
Christian instructors. ‘‘ At an impressionable period of my life,” 
he writes, “‘ I became familiar not only with the teaching of the New 
Testament, but with the criticisms levelled by Christian missionaries 
on Hindu beliefs and practices. My pride as a Hindu, roused by the 
enterprise and eloquence of Swami Vivekanada, was deeply hurt by 
the treatment accorded to Hinduism in missionary institutions ” 
(p.15). One of his fellow contributors, however, makes some amends 
for this offence, for Mr Andrews writes as a Christian missionary with 
wide religious sympathies. ‘ India has much to teach Europe and 
America,” he says, “. . . if only the West will have humility and 
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patience enough to learn the lesson from them” (p. 88). Sip gf jjmit to 
Radhakrishnan stands four square for the reality of religious expeif of religi 
ence. Religion “is a concern of the inner life . . . its roots lien ® human 
the spirit of man, deeper than feeling, will or intellect . . . the sensi dismiss 
of the infinite is the basis of religion . . . religion is that knowledp§ answers 
of the essential nature of reality, that insight or penetration ,, f yord of 
which gives to our very being the point of contact that it needs {yf religion 
its vital power, for the realisation of its true dignity, for its saving § is both 
To this end intense spiritual labour and moral activity are needej"§ “Man’s 
(pp. 20-21). ‘God is not a figment of our minds. God is a reff qiticis! 
symbol of the Absolute reality” (p. 41). Very different is th§ mystics 
conception of religion held by Professor Leuba. Here we fini§ source 
religion, not in transition, but dethroned by science, and moyg itshigl 
particularly by psychology, to give place to humanistic cultu§ of a b 
Professor Leuba claims that the appeal to religious experience—thy conscic 
last citadel of Christian apologetic—has delivered theology into th§ ina gt 
hands of the psychologists, and it appears to him, as a psychologis,§ simple 
“‘ that in the alleged actions of God in man, natural known forces anf story 
present, and that these forces are adequate to produce the effecsg 1909 b 
attributed to God. Thus one is led to the conclusion that the present§ de Fra 
task of humanity is to learn to use these physiological and psycho insight 
logical forces in the best, the most effective, way, without lettin} eemer 
itself be retarded by the persistency of an absolute method—the onl differe 
thinkable one two thousand years ago ” (p. 195). of reli 
Professor Starbuck seeks “sufficiently to rationalise religion af Th 
to make much of it thinkable, understandable and controllable’ the ti 
(p. 205). But by “ rationalise ” he does not mean merely to intelles} faith, 
tualise. His aim is the enrichment of personality. With trp prope 
American enthusiasm and energy he and his educational colleagus} endea 
have embarked on a programme which includes “ the analysis of th} sense, 
entire fields of literature, art and music, and supplying the schools anif from 
homes of America with the best cultural materials that can be founif huma 
. . - the culmination of this programme is a set of school reades} be “ 
entitled Living through Reading, in which not one selection is othe} more 
than of the highest order when viewed as literature, and is at the sam} inclu 
time morally and spiritually stimulating and enlivening ” (p. 249). } religi 
Professor Coe approaches the subject from the standpoint off hums 
values, more especially of social values. ‘‘ There is no mer¢y} defin 
individual good or goodness. . . . The problem of religion, then} ever 
from bottom to top is the problem of persons—realising—themselve} that 
—as—such—in—society ” (p. 111). In his view, the function of th} ofa 
churches is to preach “social radicalism” (p. 114); economit} m a 
revolution is a “ realistically spiritual” goal: ‘In the economit} the: 
sphere, then, the great drama of the soul is being played to-day’} socie 
(pp. 116-117). “ And it is to the proletariat that I am looking fa} succ 
light upon the religious life ” (p. 119). ] 
The direction of the movement which these three Americat| the 
professors are leading is towards a humanism which is rational rathe| Lois 
than spiritual in its conception of human nature. But there is} real 
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jimit to the rationalisation, and even to the psychological analysis, 
of religion. Religion has been a factor of incalculable influence in 
human history, and when the religious experience of mankind is 
dismissed as illusion, mainly on the strength of laboratory tests and 
answers to questionnaires, it may be doubted whether this is the last 
yord of psychology on the subject. It is here that the historian of 
religion may have something to say, especially if, like M. Loisy, he 
js both a mystic and a humanist, and a historical realist as well. 
“Man’s nature,”’ writes M. Loisy, ‘is deeper than his faculty of rational 
criticism, and it is from the depths of his nature that proceed . . . a 
mystical and spiritual sense, which is the basis of knowledge and the 
source of religion, morality, art and true humanity. Mysticism, at 
its highest and simplest expression, is . . . the intuitive apprehension 
of a beyond that is present, of an infinitude in which my personal 
consciousness is momentarily absorbed, in order to find itself again 
ina greater and better fullness and certitude ” (pp. 168-164). With 
simple dignity and with no trace of bitterness M. Loisy tells the painful 
story of his long fight for modernism in the Catholic Church. In 
1909 he became Professor of the History of Religion at the Collége 
de France, and was free to devote his wide learning and imaginative 
insight to the great task he had set himself—** to examine the essential 
cements of all religions, to analyse their character and form in the 
different cults, and thus to get at the intimate core of all religions and 
of religion.” 

The road by which he himself has travelled is clearly shown by 
the title of his essay: ‘‘ From Credence to Faith.” “ There is no 
faith,” he says, ‘‘ without belief, but neither is belief faith ; faith is, 
properly speaking, a sentiment of trust in the object that belief 
endeavours to define ” (p. 165) . . . “‘ a normal form of the mystical 
sense, and an essential element of the type of spirit ” (p. 164). Quoting 
from a paper written in December, 1920, on “ The mystic illusion and 
human truth,” he asks whether the law of human progress may not 
be “ to buy a little truth by many illusions, a little morality by a 
more or less absurd discipline. . . . Mysticalillusion . . . has always 
included an element of religious and moral truth that has grown while 
religions perished.” . . . “‘ Let us see, lastly, how this element of 
human mysticism and idealism, of which reason gives only a practical 
definition, would seem to be, in its origin and progress, an intuition, 
ever less and less imperfect, of a reality that presses upon us, of a life 
that urges us, of a human future and a world not yet made... 
of a mysterious and sacred power, in fact, that has been personified 
in ancestors, spirits, gods, and God . . . the power of the spirit, 
the soul of justice and goodness, the soul of humanity, working in 
society and in individuals, seeking even fuller realisation, and gradually 
succeeding in spite of many failures ”’ (pp. 162-168). 

Here, if anywhere in this book, it seems, we shall find a clue to 
the direction in which religious faith is looking for guidance. M. 
loisy writes as a historian. This vision of the Spirit of Creation 
realising itself in the soul of humanity has come to him from the study 
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of religion as a factor in human history. It is also implicit: 
religious and philosophical conceptions of Sir S. Radhakrishnay 
outlines of which he has sketched in this volume. Nor is it altog 
absent from the consciousness of the other contributors. For 
they profess to be sceptical as to the characteristically mys 
religious experience usually described as the life of spirits # 
occasionally use the word spiritual, although it is not altogethe 
what they mean by it. By bringing together a chance word d 
here and there, however, it may be possible to get an idea 
significance. adi 
Professor Coe notes that all orthodoxies, whether religious ™ 
secular, are “ resistant to the creativity that is potential i in ” 
(p. 28). Professor Starbuck finds that “ creative imagination, am 
not thought, is the Hamlet of the mental drama ” (p. 228). “ "here 
is, however, one fact of enormous significance,” says Profegg 
Leuba, “‘ a fact incontestable and verifiable by everyone: an Um 
works in man—it is present already in the animal world—to real 
the perfect in every aspect of life. For the perfect in art, sciencegnl 
conduct, some men will sacrifice their lives; and all will admi ‘the 
sacrifice. How does that bear upon the problem of God and mings 
tality ?. To that query I can give only halting and incomplete answer, 
But I know that, apart from all reasoning, there is satisfaction iy 
beauty, truth and affection. A life of devotion to the ideal is gow, 
now and in itself. The high delight procured by such a life doesmbt 
depend upon the existence of a God or the eternity of man, it is ge : 
in itself. That is sufficient to give dignity and worth to life ” (p. 199} 
Humanism, idealism, social betterment, the enrichment’ df 
personality—all are high aims, but there is still something le ing; 
a light is needed to relate them to each other and kindle ther 
together into the contagious flame of a common worship. All # 
writers look forward to a religion of humanity, but if it is to! 
religion, and not merely a philosophy of life, there is need of a G 
that all can worship, a God whose existence and activity is ine 
testable, and who is not only the object and focus of all hum 
idealism, loyalty and endeavour, but who is also its source, sustenang 
and strength. The most significant and inspiring feature of 
modern universe is the knowledge that the Creation is still going 01 
in us and around us, and that each one of us has his own uni 
to play init. ‘“‘ The essence of life is creativity,” writes Sir S. 
krishnan (p. 88) . “to say that God created the world ist 
under-statement. He i is creating now and for all time ” (p. 40). 9 
From such considerations it is but a step to speculate whether th 
God whom the world is seeking may not be that age-old Deity wit 
semper, ubique, ab omnibus, in countless forms, from the “ life giving’ 
amulets of the Aurignacian Age to the Christian Logos, has t 
worshipped as the Eternal Creator. 


T. B. Luarp. 4 
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